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WHEN this title-page first met our eye, we were pleased 
with the thought, that a new book, or at least a book with 
new notes, had appeared, upon the lives of these Fathers of 
Music. We hailed it as a happy omen, that the public mind 
was turning back to those undefiled wells, to the principles 
of a pure taste ; and that, amidst the dazzle and glitter of an 
artificial and exaggerated style, the beauties of these great 
composers were again beginning to be appreciated. In this 
expectation we have been disappointed. 

There is nothing new in the volume but the title-page, 
and the preface of the American publishers. The original 
‘¢ Letters”? by Bombet were written between the years 1808 
and 1814. These were soon after translated into English, 
and published with notes, by the author of the ‘* Sacred 
Melodies,” William Gardiner. A reprint of the work was 
issued in Providence, Rhode Island, by Miller and Hutch- 
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2 Biographies of Haydn and Mozart. (Jan, 
ens, and Samuel Avery, in 1820. Since that time, the 
author of the Notes marked ‘* G.,”’ has become a favorite from 
his ** Music of Nature,”’ published in 1832, and his name ts 
therefore given in the title-page of the new reprint, as more 
likely to render the work attractive. 

But, although the work contains nothing which has not 
been before the public for more than twenty years in [ng- 
land, and nearly as long in America, we feel indebted to the 
publishers for the reprint of 1839. The original work is 
interesting ; it contains much information, and much pleasant 
discussion ; it is written con amore by a hearty admirer of 
Haydn and Mozart, and one apparently capable of appreci- 
ating their merits. No one, who has any love for music, can 
fail to be interested by the lively remarks and the pleasant style 
of the French writer. And as for the notes, by Gardiner, 
we agree with the writer quoted in the new preface, that, 
‘Chere he has shown some of his finest powers of descrip- 
tion.”” The work is worthy of a place in the libraries of 
intelligent men, and Messrs. Wilkins and Carter have pub- 
lished it in becoming style. ‘Their volume would not disgrace 
the fastidious centre-table, of the fancy book-case ; whereas 
the old Providence edition was very shabby, and fit only to 
be thrown into a rubbish closet, with departed spelling-bocks, 
and the mortal remains of dictionaries, grammars, and geog- 
raphies. 

Moreover, it is a good book to be presented to a commu- 
nity, among whom music Is, comparatively, but just trans- 
planted. Musical taste, in this country, is yet to be formed. 
We have nothing like national music, because we have nothing 
like national taste. We have not even a decided preference 
for any particular style. We like the music of Haydn, or of 
Handel ; but we do not find, that it is more congenial to our 
fancy than that of Rossini, or Bellini. We do not decide 
in favor of Italian music over that of Germany, or of French 
music over that of Scotland. On the whole, perhaps, the 
simple Scottish airs are the most generally relished in 
America. But the preference is not decided enough in 
favor of any class or style of music, to indicate that there is 
here, as in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, a distinctly marked national taste. 

The inquiry is interesting, whether such a taste is the 
gift of nature, or rather a result of cultivation. If it be the 
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growth of time or civilization, why is there no national music 
of England ? Why, on the contrary, is the music of Scot- 
land so distinctly marked ? What influences have bee in 
operation in the latter country to produce this effect, which 
have been wanting in England? Are such influences ever 
to act in America? Are we to have a national music, or 
are we, with all our wealth, luxury, and refinements, to be as 
destitute of music as England ? 

Were it not for the unfortunate instance of our mother 
country, we should say, unhesitatingly, that wherever there 1s 
poetry, there must be music. If a nation has traditionary 
ballads, if the spirit of poetry has ever made a tabernacle in 
the heart of a people, it seems inpossible that music should 
not be invoked to give it expression. Wherever there is 
human nature, music should be found. May it not be, that 
England is an exception to the common law of national taste ; 
and that, but for certain peculiar circumstances, we should 
now be enjoying the music of that country, as well as of other 
civilized lands ? 

It is obvious, that although climate and scenery may affect 
the character of a national music, they can neither cause nor 
preent its growth. In a clear and elastic atmosphere and 
a genial climate, the voice is generally more flexible and 
clear than in a cold and damp region. ‘This would perhaps 
have an effect upon the music of such a country during its 
gradual formation. Italy is called ‘‘ the land of song ”’ ; not 
probably because the Italians are a more musical people than 
the Germans, for instance, but because the voice is more gen- 
erally good, and consequently there is more vocal music in 
Italy. No traveller can fail to be impressed with the appro- 
priateness of the appellation. This difference would lead 
us to expect, what we find to be the case, on comparing the 
Italian with the German music. ‘The former is more simple, 
more distinguished by melody, more passionate. The latter 
is profound, complicated, met aphysical, often more grand 
and sentimental. ‘lhe former, from its simplicity, indicates 
that it is the music of the voice ; the latter, by its rich and 
compound harmony, appears to be the result of instruments 
combined 

Natural scenery may also exert an influence on the charac- 
ter of a nation’s music. It is difficult to imagine the same 
music to be the growth of the sunny plains of Lombardy, 
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and of the awful scenery of the Alps, or the wild shores of 
the northern seas. Whatever influences are exerted upon 
national character by these differences, must become appar- 
ent in music, if the nation has any. And although we 
have no faith in the theory, that music is merely the result of 
man’s imitative propensities, we have at the same time no 
doubt, that it is in a degree modified in every country by the 
prevalent sounds. For instance ; in a land of tempests, where 
the mournful sigh of the coming storm, or the roar of its fury, 

and the deep, angry, and incessant roll of the ocean are con- 
stantly heard, we should expect to find corresponding tones 
in the music. But a milder region, where the song of birds 
and the busy hum of insects is continually heard, where the 
prevalent sounds of nature, the breeze, the purling stream, 
the cataract, are of a cheerful character, and where, from the 
gentleness of the scenery, even the storm is robbed of half its 
terrors, we should suppose that the music would partake of 
this character. And this we believe will be acknowledged 
to be the case, as far as experience goes. 

But such influences as these can never create a national 
music. ‘The climate of England is as well fitted to make 
musicians as that of Scotland or Germany, and the scenery 
is as lovely as that of Italy. What, then, prevents that fine 
country from having her own music ? Many reasons may be 
assigned. In the first place, England has been cut off from 
the inheritance of her earliest music. Her earliest race, when 
they retired to the mountains of Wales, carried with them 
their language and song. ‘Those strains, however wild and 
uncouth, which their bards poured out, would, if they had 
continued to be heard in England, to be listened to, rever- 
enced, cherished, and repeated from age to age, have become 
gradually more and more polished and harmonious, while at 
the same time they would have been as strongly stamped with 
individual character as the music of any nation now is. ‘The 
outpouring of: the heart in song, the expression, in this form, 
of national character, the strains which nerved the rude war- 
rior’s arm, or which were thundered forth by victorious bands, 
would never have been lost ; but, even at this day, we should 
have heard strains, which perhaps struck terror into the hearts 
of Julius Cesar’s troops, or which resounded through the 
mysterious groves of the Druids. 

It is thus that a national music is formed. The strains 
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which are poured forth from an enthusiastic people, which 
really give utterance to popular emotion, are its first origin, 
and give it an indelible stamp. ‘This enthusiastic outpouring 
of song generally happens only in the infancy and rudeness of 
nations, while superstition blinds and mystifies, while the pas- 
sions are vehement and uncontrolled, and the poetry of life is 
untamed. ‘I'he same causes which make a rude age poetical, 
would also give birth to music. The progress of the national 
music is afterwards analogous to that of the language. It is 
softened, improved, polished ; but it remains essentially the 
same. ‘I'he features which were derived from the deep 
sources of national character are never changed. ‘The early 
airs are repeated from age to age, and others are fashioned 
from them, bearing the same distinctive character. ‘Thus it 
has been with Scotland, with Ireland, and with Wales. 

The first race with which England was peopled retired 
before the invader, and a new people, with another language, 
other customs, and other characteristics, took possession of 
the soil. ‘These too undoubtedly had their music, as well as 
their language and their poetry. And, had the Saxons con- 
tinued to be the people of England, their music might per- 
haps at this day have been prominent in the fine arts. 

But the Saxons were invaded and conquered ; and where 
did a conquered people ever preserve their song? ‘* ‘They sat 
down by the rivers of Babylon and wept ;”’ they hung their 
harps upon the willows, and their sound was heard no more. 

The Norman came with his romances and his minstrels. 
But the song of the minstrel was of earlier times, and of 
heroes long gone by.. ‘The language he spoke was soon 
modified, varied, and finally changed ; and the two nations, 
the conqueror and the vanquished, became blended like their 
languages, till the original characteristics of both were con- 
fused and almost lost. With the growth of the English lan- 
guage, came an age of reality. ‘The poetry of life was fast 
fading away. ‘The time when national music is born had 
gone by in England, and the song of earlier days was lost. 

Thus England was deprived of her traditionary music. 
Other circumstances, adverse to the growth of music as a 
creation of art, may be traced in her history. We speak of 
music as a creation of art, in contradistinction to the music 
which is handed down from a rude age, and whose origin is 
lost in antiquity. Among a highly endowed and enlightened 
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people, music, as an art, may spring up at any time. Wher- 
ever there is a strong taste for it generally diffused throughout 

a community, composers will be sure to appear. Wherever 
a nation is peculiarly excited by powerful sentiment, this feel- 
ing is likely to burst forth in song. Thus, for instance, the 
Marseilles Hymn may be considered a genuine offspring of 
national enthusiasm. 

Let us briefly compare the musical history of England with 
that of Italy. In the former, as we have seen, the tradition- 
ary music was lost. In the latter it was in some degree, at 
least, preserved ; and was inherited, perhaps, from the re- 
motest antiquity. lor many centuries music in Italy was 
only preserved by the Christian church, having been solemn- 
ly proscribed at Rome after the death of the Emperor Nero. 
The airs of ancient Rome, inherited perhaps from the Etru- 
rians, the Oscans, or the Greeks, were chanted by the early 
Christians at their secret devotions, and were preserved by 
their enthusiasm and piety, when they could no longer be 
heard in the stately abodes of the senators. And this ancient 
music, it is believed, has never been lost, the Gregorian 
chant being nothing more nor less than the classical music of 
Rome. ‘T'hus, although music was almost extinct for a long 
period, it never perished ; and when, after almost disappear- 
ing from even the church, it was revived by Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, and improved by Pope Gregory during the fifth 
century, Italy then was in possession of her traditionary 
music. 

But the art owes its perfection in Italy to the efforts of the 
church. An institution which depends so much upon afiect- 
ing the senses of its devotees, would not of course omit to 
use so powerful a means as music. And accordingly we find, 
that both the oratorio and the opera owe their existence to 
the efforts of churchmen to promote a spirit of devotion in 
their followers. The earliest form of the spiritual drama was 
presented by the Christian Pilgrims, who, on their return 
from the Holy Land, used to accompany their dramatic re- 
presentations of the life and sufferings of our Saviour and of 
the Apostles, with songs and choruses descriptive of the 
same. About the middle of the sixteenth century, Philip of 
Neri established regular oratorios in Florence, with the de- 
clared object of calling the public attention to religious sub- 
jects. The sacred opera had already assumed a more com- 
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plete form than the representation of the Pilgrims. A reli- 
gious drama had been performed at Padua in the thirteenth 
century ; and it appears, that the ‘Annunciation ” was enacted 
every year at the city of 'T'reves. 

From sacred to profane subjects the step was easy. Poli- 
tian produced a musical drama on the story of Orpheus, in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, and thus the opera 
was established. 

It was the good fortune of Italy, that a refined state of liv- 
ing, wealth, luxury, and eleganc e, and with them elevated 
and refined tastes, — were acquired before the enthusiasm and 
devotion, which mark a ruder condition of society, had de- 
parted. The church still continued to direct the taste, and 
to influence the heart, long after the rough features of hashe- 
rism had disappeared from Italy 5 and the church, as we have 
seen, took music under its peculiar patronage. Music, like 
the other fine arts in Italy, was the offspring of enthusiasm 
and a romantic spirit, united with civilization, refinement, and 
wealth. 

The case was entirely different in England. We have 
seen, that the revived music of Italy was founded on the tra- 
ditionary airs of the country. Had these been lost, the 
music might now have been of a very different character. 
In England there was no such foundation to build upon. In 
Italy the growth of music was owing to the efforts of the 
church. But all such influences were almost lost in England. 
The Romish church never exerted the influence on the arts 
in that country that it did in Italy, because its power was lost 
before England became refined enough to take pleasure in the 
fine arts. While Giotto was painting the walls of the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, and Lorenzo Ghiberti was casting his gates of 
Paradise for the old Lombard church in Florence, the Eng- 
lish were industriously occupied in cutting their own throats 
and the throats of their neighbours. The Reformation came ; 
and with it a severe spirit, which looked with aversion upon 
outward forms and ceremonies, and all the magnificent para- 
phernalia of the Church of Rome. Many of the decorations 
were removed from the churches, many of the forms were 
interdicted, and the splendor of worship was much diminished. 
Little or no encouragement was given to the arts by the 
Church of England down to the time of Charles the First, 
Then the spirit of Puritanism began to breathe its sternness 
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over the land, and its effects were to retard the growth of the 
fine arts in England more than a century. In the midst of 
all these changes, that enthusiastic spirit which gives birth to 
art was lost. The fervor of the Puritans, had their doctrines 
allowed it, might have originated a new and impressive music, 
which succeeding refinement would, perhaps, have improved 
to rival the music of Germany or Italy. But, unfortunately, all 
such accomplishments and exercises were denounced, and the 
barbarous twanging hymns of the Puritans had no other ef- 
fect, than to destroy even the little taste for the art previously 
existing in England. 

The writer of a very interesting article on the piano-forte, 
in a late number of the ‘‘ Westminster Review,’’ would make 
it appear, that music continued to flourish during the Com- 
monwealth in England. In proof of this, he quotes the cele- 
brated passage from Milton’s ‘‘ Tractate on Education,” writ- 
ten while the author was Latin Secretary to Cromwell, in 
which he recommends the learning of music as a part of the 
regular training of young men. We can go further than this. 
Whitlocke informs us, that an opera was actually published in 
1658, by Sir John Davenant. But we do not think ei- 
ther of these circumstances proves, that music was in a flour- 
ishing condition at the time. Milton was remarkably distin- 
guished from the Puritans of his day. He excelled in 
courtly and chivalrous accomplishments ; his learning was 
profound, and his spirit was deeply imbued with romance. 
We might as well quote Milton to prove, that all elegant arts 
and acquirements were cultivated and respected, as that music 
was preserved. It is well known, that, in the preliminaries to 
the treaty of Uxbridge, it was positively insisted upon, that all 
play-houses should be utterly interdicted for ever. Here was, 
of course, a death-blow to the opera. Davenant published 
his opera, notwithstanding this law ; but it appears to have 
been a dangerous experiment. We find, at any rate, that he 
had fallen into such odium with the government, that his life 
was only saved through the intercession of Milton. 

At all events, the writer of the article just quoted agrees 
with us, that music almost disappeared from England after the 
time of James the Second. He says, 


‘The mass of our diaries, correspondences, and periodicals, 
of the eighteenth century, if consulted, will serve to show, 
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that while fashion still condescended to take music under the 
shadow of her goose-wings, and the middle classes, therefore, 
must needs ape the ecstasies of aristocrats, until the very 
grange of the farmer was polluted by the modish presence of 
the ‘spinet’ of Miss Betty or Miss Molly ; the old spirit, 
which made our Bacons not deem the secrets of the art unwor- 
thy of honorable allusion, our Brownes include it among the 
objects of subtile speculation, our Evelyns condescend to read 
from the musician’s pages, in turn with those of the poet and 
philosopher, had as utterly passed away as the delicious and 
racy language of the ancient drama, or the sweet superstition 
of the Fairies.” 


We have endeavoured to give a few of the more obvious 
reasons for the non-existence of English music, because we 
like to account for this want from external causes, rather than 
from a deficiency in the national capacities. We do believe, 
that, but for unfortunate influences, there might have been a 
musical literature peculiarly English ;. but, at the same time, 
we are forced to the conviction, that there is not in England 
so keen and delicate a perception of art, generally speaking, 
as In many other countries. 

For many centuries the romance of life has been but little 
known in England. Even in the brilliant reign of Elizabeth, 
it was confined to a comparatively insignificant number. 
True, the accomplished Surrey went abroad proclaiming the 
charms of his fair Geraldine with spear and sword ; Sidney 
realized in his own person the ideal virtue and courage of the 
heroes of the round table ; Raleigh, and Essex, and Hatton, 
and many a noble knight beside, preserved the golden age of 
chivalry round the throne of their mistress. But, beyond the 
magic circle of the court, the romance of life ceased. It 
found no home among the people. ‘There was nothing of 
that wild and poetical existence, which, for a hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, was found in the Highlands of Scotland. 

But it may be said, there was as much of the romance of 
life in England as in Italy, from the time of the Medici down- 
wards. ‘This may be true, and yet nothing can offer a great- 
er contrast than life in these two countries. We do not refer 
merely to the style of living, the manners and customs, the de- 
gree of comfort, and the amount of external conveniences ; but 
to the spirit of society, the objects of life, the callings of men, 
the most important and absorbing interests. In England, life 
VOL. L.-— No. 106, 2 
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is business. Its objects are, improvements in the accommoda- 
tions of existence ; the means of keeping out the cold and wet ; 
commerce, manufactures, voyages of discovery ; and, above 
all, the absorbing game of politics, whether in the forum or 
the battle-field. ‘These are the great and serious objects 
of Englishmen. Accomplishments, arts, amusements are the 
mere ornaments of life, but little prized, and never brought 
into comparison with the other weighty matters. 

In Italy, the case is very different. There, life is art. 
The weighty occupations, the important business, the con- 
cerns of states, and the interests of governments, are art. Cities 
are more proud of their statues and their pictures, than of their 
convenient streets and their ingenious by-laws. States boast 
more of their artists, than of their internal improvements. And 
this admiration of the fine arts is not confined to the wealthy 
and refined. It pervades all classes, and becomes the high 
interest and the pride of all. Italy is, in truth, the republic of 
art. Music, sculpture, poetry, painting, are not there the ex- 
clusive property and privilege of any class. They belong to all. 
They are claimed and enjoyed by all. A few remarks of Bom- 
bet’s, where he is speaking of the inutility of transferring the 
objects of art from Italy to France, are in accordance with 
what we have just remarked. He tells us, that, at Milan, we 
hear of Titian’s ‘‘ Christ crowned with Thorns,” as soon 
as we arrive. At Bologna, the street valet will direct your 
attention to the St. Cecilia of Raphael. ‘* At Rome,” 
he continues, ‘‘ the person best known, and in highest estima- 
tion, is Canova;” ‘‘at Rome they will talk for a fortnight 
of the manner in which the fresco of the convent of San 
Nilo, painted by Domenichino, is going to be transferred to 
canvass. At Rome it is the great artist who occupies the 
public attention ; at Paris, it is the successful general, or the 
favorite minister, — Marshal Saxe, or M. de Calonne.”’ 

These differences between England and Italy arise, rather, 
we apprehend, from the natural superiority of the latter 
country, than from any adventitious circumstances. The 
Italians have a keener sense of art than the English. Music 
is the native growth of the country ; it is universally under- 
stood, loved, and practised. In England it is an exotic ; of 
slow growth, and fit only for the saloons of. the’ wealthy. 
There is an atmosphere of music in Italy. People hear it 
from their birth. It becomes one of the invariable concom- 
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itants of life. ‘To be without music is not a conceivable 
idea. ‘The fine arts are indispensable with Italians. ‘They 
are more needed and more sought than those comforts, which 
in England are prized as the first requisites for living. ‘The 
Italians, to borrow the idea of a witty acquaintance, can get 
on without the necessaries of life ; but the luxuries are 
absolutely indispensable. 

This want of a general capacity to enjoy music or to ap- 
preciate it, in England, is, we believe, more than any adven- 
titious difficulty, the reason why they have no _ national 
music. Itis not enough, that the art should be cultivated by the 
wealthy ; that the opera should be munificently supported, and 
that foreign performers should carry away fortunes from the 
kingdom. We would give more for the chance of a national 
music in a country where the laborers sing at their toil, or 
join in chorus as they return from the fields, than in that 
which devotes millions to the building of opera-houses, and 
the importation of performers. 

The assertion, that England has no music, ought undoubt- 
edly to be qualified. In saying this, we mean, in the first 
place, that there is no music which, from its peculiar charac- 
ter, we pronounce unhesitatingly to be English. We are 
never at a loss to distinguish Scottish music, or German, or 
Italian ; but what are the characteristics of English music ? 
In this sense, we consider that it does not exist. Again ; 
there is no class of composers belonging to England, whose 
works form a distinct musical literature. Half a dozen wri- 
ters of equal merit with Arne would have created such a 
literature ; but they are not to be found. Handel we do not 
rank as an English composer ; were he so, England might 
indeed boast of her national music. Yet we must acknowl- 
edge, that, by adopting Handel’s music so completely, the 
English have done all in their power to make it national. It 
is remarked in a notice of the Chevalier Neukomm, in the 
‘¢ Musical Magazine,” that he learned fully to appreciate Han- 
del’s music only in England. We could only wish that a few 
succeeding composers had showed, or would yet show, that 
the style of Handel belongs to England peculiarly. 

The nearest approach the English have made to a national 
music is perhaps in the cathedral chants and anthems. Here 
we think a peculiar and distinctly-marked style may be dis- 
cerned ; and in this class of compositions are to be found 
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many honored names. A notice of the ‘* Boston Anthem 
Book,” which appeared in a late number of the ** Musical Mag- 
azine,” gives a highly respectable catalogue of English com- 
posers of church music. Some of them lived in the early 
days of music ; as Richard Fevrant, who flourished in the 
former portion of the reign of E lizabeth, and William Bird, 
who was born about the year 1543, and whose famous canon, 
Non nobis, Domine, has been ascribed to Palestrina, the 
father of modern melody. 

In speaking of the national music of England, it seems 
only just to cite a remark of the Earl of Mount Edgecombe, 

which appears in the ** Musical Magazine.”? He says ; 

‘There is another species of composition more peculiarly 
our own, and which I should call our only national music ; I 
mean eles, which differ from any thing I ever heard, and in 
their style cannot be excelled. ‘Their harmony is so fill, rich, 
and melodious, when executed, as they long were, by the 
Messrs. Knyvett, and the other performers accustomed to sing 
them together, that they completely gratify the ear; and he 
must be indeed fastidious, or greatly prejudiced, who cannot 
receive pleasure from their performance. — If the leading voice 
permits itself to wander from the strict melody of the air, in 
order to show grace or agility, as is too frequently the case 
when singers accustomed to other styles are called in, the ef- 
fect is injured instead of improved, as the great beauty of those 
compositions is derived from the complete union and equality 
of all the voices, none preponderating, and from the simplicity 
of their execution. They then produce the effect of full chords 
struck on a finely-toned organ.’ 

Our conclusions are, then, that the English as a nation are 
less gifted with a sense of art than many other nations, and 
that this deficiency, connected with various adverse circum- 
stances to be traced in the history and condition of the 
country, accounts for the want of a national music. At the 
same time we are of opinion, that, but for these adverse cir- 
cumstances, English music would have at this time been in 
existence. 

We have gone into a somewhat prolix discussion of the 
subject, from the connexion it has with the prospects of the 
art in this country. If England has little music of her 
own, still less has America. We are the heirs of England ; if 
she had possessed a musical literature, it would have been 
equally our own. If her traditionary songs had been handed 
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down from the days of Boadicea and Caractacus, they would 
now be heard along the Rocky Mountains. The same ex- 
ternal causes which have crushed the growth of music in 
England, prevent our having any. And certainly, as far as 
we are the descendants of Knglish ancestors, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that we are wanting in the faculties for compre- 
hending and enjoying art, just as much as our relatives. 

We come, then, to the interesting question with which we 
commenced ; What are the prospects for the growth of a na- 
tional music in America? Some of the considerations which 
have already been presented will help us to give an answer 
to this question. It is obvious, that the kind of music which 
we have termed traditionary, the rude, but strongly-marked 
airs of a romantic state of life, or the outpouring of universal 
enthusiasm, will never be known in America, unless some 
great and unforeseen causes of excitement should arise. 
We have received nothing of this kind from England, and 
we shall bequeath nothing to our posterity ; unless a future 
age shall be polite enough te dignify the great national airs of 
Yankee Doodle and Hail Columbia with the title of tradi- 
tionary music. The art, if it is ever to exist among us, must 
be of spontaneous growth. 

Neither are our institutions better fitted to foster the 
art than those of Kngland. ‘The influence of any church up- 
on the fine arts is less felt here than in the mother country. 
There is no rich and powerful institution of any kind to take 
the arts under its patronage. As the same time, we do not 
enjoy the same opportunity in this country of hearing fine 
music asin England. The Italian opera, the cathedral choirs, 
the musical festivals, show the English what good music is, if 
they do not firmly transplant it in that country. In our plain 
republic these advantages cannot be enjoyed. 

The habits of our countrymen seem, if possible, even less 
suitable to favor the developement of art, than those of the 
English. All classes are here devoted to business ; all are 
engaged in some active occupation, of a plain, practical charac- 
ter. ‘There is no wealthy class devoted to enjoyment, none 
to whom the care of the national taste seems peculiarly recom- 
mended. 

The obstacles to the formation of a musical literature in 
America are indeed formidable. But we do not consider 
the case entirely hopeless. There are several considerations, 
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which lead us to believe, that the art may at no very remote 
period be found to flourish among us. 

In the first place, if climate and scenery have any effect 
upon national character, this effect must be felt in America. 
Are the senses quickened by a burning sun, and the passion- 
ate beauty of a tropical climate ? Ours is the land of the 
cypress and myrtle ; 


‘* of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine.” 


Are the faculties keenest in the region of perpetual sunshine 
and temperate mildness ? Such too is America. Do the 
glories of a northern climate impart a portion of their arctic 
splendor to the mind? We are sheltered beneath the crys- 
tal shield of winter. All the varieties of climate and scen- 
ery which are found in Europe, from the shores of the Bos- 
phorus to the Orkney Islands, are comprehended within 
the boundaries of these United States. Certainly, if climate 
could create music, our hills and valleys would be vocal with 
song. 

Now the effect of this vast variety of climate, though it can 
never call forth music, will be powerfully felt hereafter, should 
the art ever be made to flourish among us. American music, 
if it ever exists in the true sense of the word, must be as va- 
ried, as copious, and as comprehensive, as the character of a 
people growing up under such widely differing influences. 

We, as anation, are marked by some peculiarities, which 
may, in the end, prove favorable to the growth of music among 
us. One of these i is, the democratic spirit of the country. It 
may seem a strange assertion, that an art, which has ever been 
reared and fostered by wealth and aristocracy, can find a 
genial soil in this republic. Music, it will be said, is peculiarly 
at war with the spirit of democracy. ‘There is not a more 
absolute monarch on the earth than the leader of an orchestra. 
The moment his divine right is disputed, the empire falls to 
destruction. For musicians, in the practice of their art, there 
can be none but an absolute autocracy, a pure despotism. 
And besides this, music is an expensive art. It is supported 
by princes. It depends upon the civil list. ‘The aristocratic 
opera, the wealthy church, are the soil in which it best flour- 
ishes. 

To this we answer, that music, to become national, must 
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be received by the people at large. The opera, which is 
open for the wealthiest classes alone, which has no influence 
beyond its own walls, or the saloons of the aristocracy, is a 
mere hot-house plant. It belongs in no way to the nation; 
and seldom or never will national performers be found on its 
boards, or national airs be heard within its precincts. A 
national opera must be only foremost in a long train of musical 
performances. ‘I'he music must be echoed not merely with- 
in the walls of other theatres and the dainty drawing-room, 
but in the cottage of the laborer, in the workshop of the art- 
ist, in the market-place, in the streets, in the forecastle. And, 
more than this, the opera must not attempt or expect to be 
the creator of national music. It may lead, correct, and im- 
prove the public taste, but it can never create it. On the 
contrary, the opera must be the result of a national music al- 
ready existing, and rising to the higher walks of the art. 

No opera, we are certain, is supported more richly than 
that of London. The first performers in the world appear 
on its boards, and their harvest is gold. Great artists, the 
Pastas, the Malibrans, the Grisis, the Lablaches, the Paga- 
ninis, carry away fortunes from England ; and yet all this does 
nothing towards cultivating a national music there. There is 
more hope, far more hope, that a national music will grow out 
of the rude but fervent hymns, with which the overflowing 
congregations of Wesleyan Methodists rend the heavens, 
than that it will ever be reared by the opera, or the costly 
concerts of the nobility. 

In America, music must be in a considerable degree popu- 
lar. ‘That is, it must be addressed essentially to the people. 
There is no wealthy class, distinctly preserved, of sufficient 
numbers to support the opera. ‘The attempt was made, where 
alone it could succeed, if anywhere, in New York; and 
there it failed. A favorite singer may occasionally come up- 
on the American boards, and be received with enthusiasm ; 
but experience has fully proved, that the Italian opera cannot 
be supported in this country. ‘There is no church establish- 
ment which would undertake the task of forming a national 
music, or which for any length of time would support any 
musical system. Music in America must be surrendered to 
the people, must be domiciled among them, must grow up 
among them, or it cannot exist at all. 

The inference from this is, not that we are never to hear 
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good music in America, nor that a vulgar and depraved taste 
is to be for ever gratified, but that the efforts of the lovers of 
the art must be directed to elevating the taste of the people 
at large. ‘T‘hey must not seek so much to please the few, as 
to instruct and refine the many. Music must be made popu- 
lar, not by debasing the art, but by elevating the people. 

Once excite a general love of the art in all classes, and the 
standard of music will rapidly rise. In no art is taste more 
rapidly progressive. 

Another effect of our levelling principles upon music is, 
that the majority of the performers must be native. An 
Italian company cannot be maintained here ; nor can choirs 
of foreign singers be kept for our churches. At the most, 
our leaders and instructers alone can be imported ; most of 
the music of the country must be committed to American 
performers. ‘The consequence, we allow, is, that there is 
an immense amount of very bad amateur music. Not a 
country village but has its choir of singers from the people. 
Music of some sort is everywhere. But let us reflect upon 
the importance of this fact, that music is everywhere ; no 
matter how bad, if there be but a commencement, we may 
hope for improvement. It is a beautiful priticiple in our na- 
ture, that our conception is far beyond our execution. The 
choir of singers, who can perform in a tolerable manner the 
tune of Old Hundred, and the congregation which can enjoy 
the performance, are ‘fitted to estimate a high order of mu- 
sic. A country where the mass of people have a real relish 
for music of any kind, no matter how indifferent, is in a fair 
way to have a national music of no mean character. 

We do not undertake to assert, that we should not have bet- 
ter music than we now enjoy, if the Italian opera were estab- 
lished in some of our cities. Perhaps even centuries must pass 
away, before we can listen to such music as is yearly performed 
at the King’s opera in London. But we wish to impress upon 
our readers the truth, that, if such an opera were supported 
among us, it would do nothing to promote our national music. 
Could the whole of that wonderful company who enchant the 
cities of Europe with their strains, Lablache and the Grisis, 
Rubini and Tamburini, and all the others that end in zni, be 
induced to make their abode in New York or Philadelphia, 
the cause of the art would gain little in America by their 
presence. Their music would be for the wealthy few ; 
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not only beyond the means of a large majority of our citi- 
zens, but also beyond their taste, and altogether unsuitable 
to do any thing towards elevating their taste. Between such 
music as that and the mass of people, there must be a com- 
ylete non-intercourse. 

More than this, the establishment of such an. opera would 
do harm to the cause of music among us. ‘The efforts of the 
wealthy would be exhausted in its support. The taste of 
one class would be gratified to the entire exclusion of the 
many from any such enjoyment. Native performers would 
be depressed ; native music derided. ‘The travelling Chinese, 
when first introduced into a ball-room, inquired with great 
wonder, why all these gentlemen and ladies took the trouble 
to dance themselves ? why did they not hire dancers ? With 
similar notions about music, namely, that it is better to hire 
foreign performers exclusively, we are about as likely to have 
a national music, as the Chinese to dance. 

The establishment of the Academy of Music in Boston 
will do more to advance the art among us in ten years, than 
the New York Opera could have effected in ten centuries. 
The Academy offers instruction on terms which need not re- 
pel the poorest citizens ; at the same time, it is able to 
give concerts which shall be cheap enough for any to attend. 
We have felt, when we have seen the Odeon crowded at these 
concerts, and have listened to the truly magnificent perform- 
ances of native musicians, collected or reared by the Acad- 
emy, that the art was indeed prospering among us. 

And what are the pieces which week after week draw two 
thousand of our fellow citizens at a time to the Odeon? Cer- 
tainly not of a low order of music, but selected from the 
highest productions of the art ; the compositions of Haydn, of 
Mozart, of Neukomm, of Romberg, and other great masters. 
We will venture to say, that the Oratorio of the ‘‘ Creation ”’ 
is as well known and as popular in Boston as in Vienna. 
The efforts of the Academy are calculated in the best possi- 
ble manner to prepare the way for national music among us, 
Its object is to render music popular ; to plant the art among 
the people; to make it a universal resource for elegant 
enjoyment. ‘To promote this object nothing could be bet- 
ter adapted than the measure taken by the city of Boston 
of introducing music as part of the regular course of instruc- 
tion in the public schools ; a measure for which we have in 
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no small degree to thank the active and intelligent profes- 
sors and directors of the Academy of Music. 

It is commonly asserted, and we incline to think correctly, 
that there is less of good music in Boston than in the southern 
cities. In its churches and drawing-rooms we hear less re- 
markable performances than in New York and Philadelphia. 
The young ladies do not play and sing so well, as their sis- 
ters further south. Few hereabouts can sing Italian airs in 
such a manner as to be recognised, even could the com- 
poser himself hear them ; and drawing-room music consists 
pretty much of the defunct remains of operas which have 
been murdered to make contre-danses of, or the hum-drum 
English songs brought out by the last popular concert-giver. 
But when we turn from such forlorn music as this to the 
grand concerts of the Academy, or the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and witness the crowds from all classes who flock to 
hear them, we feel assured, that music is established on a firm 
basis in Boston, and that it will be sure to prosper if the 
principles we have been suggesting are adhered to. 

In speaking of the means of promoting the cause of music 
in this country, we must not omit noticing an excellent peri- 
odical to which we have had occasion already to refer ; the 
‘¢ Musical Magazine,”’ edited by Messrs. Hack and Hayward. 
The work is issued twice a month, in the octavo form. The 
subjects as announced in the prospectus to be discussed, are 
the Theory of Music ; Instrumental and Vocal Music ; the 
History of the Art and of Musical Instruments ; Biographical 
Notices of Composers ; Criticisms on Musical Compositions 
and Performances, &c. ‘The Magazine has now reached the 
sixteenth number, and has thus far been extremely well sus- 
tained. It is not so professional as to be unintelligible to 
those who are not musicians, and at the same time it may be 
read with pleasure and profit by those who are. One great 
merit of the Magazine is, that the contents are made interest- 
ing. They open to the reader a little world by itself. In 
the biographies and anecdotes of musical composers and per- 
formers, and in the history of the art, we seem to be looking 
upon a life apart from the cares of the busy world about us ; 
a life whose paths are green, and whose bowers are pleasant. 
We earnestly hope that this excellent little periodical will be 
supported and encouraged. Its price is so low, that it need 
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not repel any one, and we are sure that those who take 
it will never regret placing their names on the list of sub- 
scribers. 





Art. II. —1. & Report on Explosions, and the Causes of 
Explosions, with Suggestions for their Prevention ; pre- 
pared at the Request of the Citizens of Cincinnati. Cin- 
cinnati. 1838. S8vo. pp. 76. 

2. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
in Obedience to a Resolution of the House, of the 29th of 
June last, Information in Relation to Steam-Engines, &c. 
December 13th, 1838. S8vo. pp. 472. 


Tue Steamboat, during th: last twenty years, has been 
the means of peopling the West with millions of enter- 
prising and prosperous citizens. It has built up large 
and wealthy cities, and placed within their reach all the 
means of comfort, all the elegances of refinement, and every 
blessing, social, religious, and literary, enjoyed by the in- 
habitants of the seaboard. It has borne to every foreign re- 
gion the surplus of those productions, with which the teeming 
earth has rewarded the Western cultivators. In fact, it has been 
just as essential to the growth of the nations, that are now 
expanding themselves in all the vigor of healthy, thriving 
youth over the prairies and forests, as the rich soil, whose 
products must otherwise have lain useless on their hands. 
And it has enabled the whole West to anticipate, by centu- 
ries, the tardy growth which seemed to be in prospect for it, 
when a toilsome voyage of months was necessary to bring up, 
against the strong current of the Mississippi, a very slender 
portion of the necessaries and comforts, produced in older 
and more civilized countries. 

Such magnificent results could not reasonably be ex- 
pected, without some accompanying evils. ‘The cup of 
good has never yet been administered unmixed to human 
lips; and the amount of property that has been destroyed, 
the hundreds and thousands of human beings, that have been 
ingulfed by the turbid stream, the aching hearts of surviving 
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friends and bereaved families throughout every part of our 
country, give abundant proof, that the Father of Waters will 
ever and anon rebel against the dominion of man, and that his 
angry torrent has not yet been subdued into a safe thorough- 
fare, over which to float himself, and the various trophies of 
‘his pride, his pomp, his skill. > Th truth, the accidents in- 
volving destruction of life and property, have become so 
frequent upon the Western rivers, that we look as regularly, 
when we open a newspaper, for a steamboat disaster, as for 
the foreign news. 

The importance of the subject, and the odium which such 
an apparent recklessness of life was bringing on the country, 
have led to statutory regulations on the part of several States, 
and have at last attracted the attention of the national legisla- 
ture. ‘The first result of this awakening has been, the passing 
of the ‘* Act for the better security of the lives of passengers 
on board of vessels, propelled in whole or in part by steam.’ 
For ourselves, we hail the movement as auspicious ; and, how- 
ever short of meeting the necessities of the case, or of an- 
swering the purpose for which it was designed, this Act may 
be, (as we shall have occasion in the course of this article to 
show that it is,) yet, as indicating on the part of our repre- 
sentatives a disposition to investigate, and to do something in a 
matter of such extreme importance, we are disposed to rejoice, 
in the hope that it is the commencement of a course of leg- 
islation, which, if properly pursued, and rigidly enforced, must 
be productive of great good. Believing that much of the un- 
willingness which has been manifested by our legislators to act 
in this business, and much of the misapprehension which is 
so prevalent everywhere, arises from an ignorance of the 
subject, — not very surprising when we reflect, that but few 
even of those who travel most on these waters give them- 
selves the trouble to investigate it, and that the ‘interest of 
those concerned in the building and running of boats, while 
it gives them the requisite information, makes them very gen- 
erally unwilling or unsafe witnesses, — we hold it very de- 
sirable, that all those who possess information should give it 
publicity ; and it is with an earnest desire to contribute our 
mite towards the disseminating of correct views, that we ap- 
proach the subject. 

The intercourse between the Kast and the West has be- 
come so continuous, that there are few families on the sea- 
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board, but have relatives or friends whose lives and safety 
are occasionally intrusted to a Western steamboat ; and few 
Kastern merchants, but are interested, more or less directly, 
in the safe transportation of merchandise by the same mode 
of conveyance. 

There are at all times afloat on the Western waters, 
probably not less than fifteen thousand human beings, and an 
amount of property, in boats and cargoes, hard to be calcu- 
lated. An inquiry into the causes that render unsafe the 
transit of so many people, and so much property, to produce 
any valuable result, should extend beyond the researches of 
science, or the experiments of the laboratory, or the institute. 
We must look to the peculiar characteristics of the Western 
rivers, and to the construction of the boats that navigate 
them ; to the composition and character of their crews ; to 
the qualifications and habits of their captains and other offi- 
cers ; and to the temper, wants, and deportment of the class 
of people who form the majority of their passengers. And 
the result will show, how far any laws that have been yet en- 
acted are likely to go towards remedying the evils at which 
they are aimed, or whether those evils are within the reach 
of legislative 1 remedy at all. 

Ingenuity may exhaust itself in the controversy, as to 
whether any given boiler exploded simply from the gradually 
increased pressure of the steam, confined by an overloaded 
safety-valve, from the collapsing of a bare and overheated 
flue, or from a certain much talked-of and mysterious explo- 
sive gas. Yet, as long as the management of, so tremendous 
an agent as steam shall be abandoned to the control of care- 
less, ignorant, or intemperate engineers, no perfection of 
boiler or engine, no strictness of periodical examination, will 
insure any exemption from explosion. ‘The statutes of the 
general and State governments may be filled with enact- 
ments for the punishment of carelessness on the part of 
owners, or captain ; but, so long as boats shall be intrusted to 
the care of men, unfit, from their youth, inexperience, or 
‘want of moral principle, for the responsible station, so long 
shall we hear of their sinking, burning, and running each other 
down. 

Ina community such as ours, it has long been held, that a 
free competition must inevitably compel those who look in 
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any way to the public for a support, to consult the wants and 
convenience of their patrons. And there is no question, but 
the proverbial shrewdness of our countrymen has enabled 
those of them engaged in the steamboat business, after a 
thirty years’ experience, to settle down upon the description 
of conveyance, and the style of accommodation, which, by 
satisfying the greatest portion of the travelling public, assures 
to them the largest patronage. An extended experience en- 
ables us to say, that the qualities which will most effectually 
fill the cabin of a Western boat are not (generally speaking) 
the greater stability and experience of the captain, the safer or 
more substantial construction of the boat, or engine, but rather, 
a reputation for speed, which promises a progress of a few 
more miles a day, or the difference of a few dollars less in the 
price of the passage. It is in vain to hold it out as an induce- 
ment to passengers, (we have seen it tried,) that any boat is 
furnished with the patent safety-valve, or supplied with life- 
preservers ; another lying alongside, which has proved the 
faster in a trial of speed, leaves port crowded, while the 
empty cabin of the former causes captain and owners men- 
tally to resolve, that the next boat they build, shall at all 
events be a fast one. 

The peculiar character of the rivers themselves forms 
one of the chiefs obstacles to their safe navigation. The 
‘¢falling-in ? banks of the Mississippi, Missouri, and some 
others of the streams, covered, as they mostly are, with a 
heavy growth of forest, are constantly ‘filling.the channel with 
obstructions of the most dangerous description. <A huge tree 
is precipitated into the stream, and the earth adhering to 
the roots sinks them to the bottom, while the buoyancy of 
the leaves and branches, causing them to float, gives it of 
course a direction slanting with the current. ‘The deposit 
of mud that the river ever makes about any obstruction soon 
anchors it. The running ice and drift-wood remove all the 
smaller limbs, and sharpen the main body of the tree, — and 
we have, in few words, the history of a snag. Some of 
these snags show themselves above the surface of the water, 
others are entirely below it, being more or less submerged 
according to the stage of water. ‘I'he former can of course 
in the day time, be easily seen and avoided ; but the lat- 
ter are at all times dangerous, the break that they cause 
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in the current, especially if far below the surface, not being 
always distinguishable. 

The danger from this source is increased by the style of 
boat-building now almost universal. It was formerly usual to 
put a mass of solid timber in the bows of boats, and they 
consequently often came off from these encounters with im- 
punity. But it was found that this substantial mode of build- 
ing gave them too much draught, and that boats so constructed 
hadto lie by, sometimes for several months, in the season of low 
water. Lightness of draught, therefore, has recently been a 
quality especially sought after ; and it has been attained to 
such an extent, that, excepting the bark canoe, there hardly 
floats a craft more buoyant, and more frail, than the low- 
water steamboat. ‘T'he look-out that is kept, while the boat 
is under way, is by no means in general adequate to safety ; 
more especially at night. or, though this is understood to 
be the business of the portion of the crew on watch, yet it is 
a duty often but carelessly performed, and the whole affair is 
frequently left to the unaided vigilance of the pilot. Know- 
ing all this, the traveller may well press an anxious pillow, 
while in the darkness of the night the boat is still rushing by 
a succession of obstacles, like those whose black and sharp- 
ened points he had watched, as they presented themselves by 
daylight with alarming frequency. ‘I'he labors of the officer, 
who for several years past has been engaged, under the author- 
ity and at the expense of the United States, in removing 
these and other obstructions, have been doubtless most bene- 
ficial ; but, as they are continually forming, the task of their 
removal must be reiterated and perpetual. Nothing but the 
entire removal of the timber, which can only be effected by 
the cultivation of every acre of the river banks, can effectually 
arrest the evil. But the reasons are obvious, why, even after 
the whole of the interior of the countries bordering these 
rivers shall be settled, years must elapse before the wet and 
sickly bottom-lands will become the chosen and habitual resi- 
dence of man. 

Another description of accident of frequent occurrence, 
arises from boats’ coming in collision. In this case, the 
weaker boat of the two is very apt to sink, and sometimes 
almost instantaneously. ‘T'o the nature of the rivers, again, we 
must mainly look, for the frequency of this casualty. Nearly 
all of the Western streams run in a series of curves or 
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bends; the point of one bend frequently shutting out all 
sight of the river beyond it. Each of these points throws 
the strength of the current across, and into the centre of 
the river, forming under itself something like a slackwater. 
The ascending boat takes advantage of this, and keeps as 
close as possible to the shore. A boat in descending, avail- 
ing itself of the strong current, keeps the middle of the chan- 
nel. Consequently, so long as the boats are ‘‘ in the bend,” 
there is but little danger of collision. It is during the night, 
in emerging from behind these points, when it becomes neces- 
sary for the ascending boat to cross the river to get into the 
hollow of the next bend, or in coming suddenly from behind 
some one of the islands, with which the Mississippi and many 
of its tributaries are dotted, that these accidents mostly hap- 
pen. As the two boats come instantaneously in sight of each 
other, their fire doors are flung open, and a prodigious glare 
of light is thus thrown across the waters; but. this serves 
only to\convince the pilot of either boat of what he was 
well aware of before, —that is, that his boat is in dangerous 
proximity to some other, while, as to the precise course the 
other may be steering, it affords no information. whatever. 
In the tremendous emergency, it is not surprising that the 
pilots sometimes lose their presence of mind. In fact, the 
situation of the two boats can be best understood by noticing 
the perplexity which sometimes attends the meeting of two 
persons in the street ; and the alternate dodging, the inde- 
cision, and the final collision that often winds up the encoun- 
ter, afford no unapt illustration of the case in hand. ‘There 
is no accident, the consequences of which are generally more 
frightful than this. The crash of the meeting boats, more 
terrific than words can express, the screams of the affrighted 
passengers, the utter confusion, need only the concomitant 
horrors of darkness, to complete a scene such as those who 
have once passed through it can never forget. It is impossi- 
ble, of course, to ascertain at once the extent of damage, or the 
degree of danger; and, though one boat may go down at 
once, and the water be covered with her struggling crew, 
the alarm and confusion on board of the other, even although 
she may be comparatively uninjured, may well prevent the 
rendering of any effectual assistance ; and, when the subsiding 
of the panic, and the return of authority and reason, permit 
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an attention to the dictates of humanity, the few moments so 
important to many a drowning wretch may have elapsed. 

The astonishing depth of the Mississippi adds greatly to 
the danger to life, when a boat sinks from any cause. On 
the Ohio or Upper Mississippi, or in fact on almost any other 
river but this, the great height of their upper works would 
prevent these boats from being entirely submerged. But 
there are many places on this mighty stream, where a line of 
three hundred feet has failed to find bottom ; and this depth 
is retained to the very edge of the perpendicular and crum- 
bling bank. We remember to have seen the place where a 
large boat sank, after being made fast to the shore, indicated 
only by remnants of the lines by which she was fastened to 
the trees. 

Next, perhaps, 1 in point of frequency and danger, on the 
list of casualties, i is fire. A consideration, as gain, of the pecu- 
liar character of these rivers, of the construction of boats, and 
occasionally of the nature of their cargo, will account fox the 
destruction of life attending accidents from this cause, on 
rivers, where (as the shore is never very distant) an easy 
means of escape would seem to be always at hand. It not 
unfrequently happens, that there are reaches on the rivers, of 
considerable extent, where it is impossible for boats of the 
larger class to land on either side. A large boat, many years 
ago, coming up from New Orleans, having among her freight 
a considerable quantity of turpentine and gunpowder, took 
fire at a place, where, on the one side, a falling-in bank had 
filled the river to a considerable distance with logs and other 
obstructions, and on the other a bar made out, on which she 
would have grounded in seven or eight feet of water. By the 
exertions of the captain and crew the fire was extinguished ; 
but the horrible situation, during the few moments of sus- 
pense, of those who knew the true state of things, can hardly 
be imagined. A more combustible mass than the whole 
upper works of these boats it is difficult to conceive. And 
this must necessarily be the case, since lightness of draught 
must be united with a considerable extent of accommodation. 
They tower story over story, a huge pile of pine boards, 
ready, it would seem, to be ignited by any one of the shower 
of sparks which the chimneys are continually pouring over the 
whole boat. A spark from this source, communicating with 
something easily combustible, has been the origin of most of 
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these conflagrations. The carelessness manifested on this 
point is in fact appalling. It is not enough, that the piles of 
dry wood are placed in such dangerous proximity to the fur- 
naces, that, every time the fires are stirred, showers of sparks 
are poured into the inflammable mass ; but crates of earthen- 
ware, every description of household furniture, and carriages 
wrapped in straw, are placed, without any covering, in the 
most exposed situations. And, in the ‘* cotton boats,’’ bales 
of cotton are piled over the guards and whole outside of the 
boat, even littering and obstructing the engine-room to such 
an extent as to interfere with the motions of the engineers 
and crew in the discharge of their duty. ‘The burning-off of 
the tiller ropes, one of the first consequences of a boat’s 
taking fire, frequently prevents a landing even in places where 
it could otherwise be eflected. And in order, it would 
seem, to preclude all possibility of escape under these cir- 
cumstances, steam vessels have been known to leave port 
without any small boat attached to them.* 

Though the bursting of boilers is generally more dreaded 
by the inexperienced Western traveller, than any other acci- 
dent, yet its consequences can be more easily avoided by the 
passengers in the cabin than those that ensue from most of 
the others. It is the deck passengers and crew, who in this 
case are the principal sufferers. Irom the greater frequency, 
however, with which it happens, and the excruciating agonies 
suffered by the victims, it is entitled to a prominent place on 
the list of casualties. It is sometimes contended, that the 
frequency of these explosions is in no way attributable to the 
use of high steam, which is universal in the Western boats. 
The only plausible argument in favor of this theory is drawn 
from the circumstance, that, in order to meet the increased 
pressure, boilers are made proportionally strong, the smallness 
of their diameter, even when constructed of materials of no 
greater strength, affording a greater power of resistance. 
The fallacy of this argument hardly needs pointing out. 
For in the first place, granting that there is no greater liabili- 
ty to explosion in the one case, than in the other ; yet when 





* & March 2d, 1838. The Tangipaho took fire about four miles from Bri- 
ton Island. She had no boats attached to her. The master, pilot, and a 
passenger, left the vessel on hatches, and were drowned. ‘The mate, with 
the assistance of some negroes. extinguished the fire, and ran the boat 
ashore by means of temporary sails.”” — Report of J. C. Larue to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, p. 310.. We have made a passage in a steamboat, 
unprovided with any small boat whatever. 
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an explosion does occur with a high-steam boiler, it must be 
productive of a wider extent of mischief, exactly in propor- 
tion to the strength of the boiler to be overcome before it 
gives way. But the truth is, the whole position is a false one. 
Steam is now currently used, at the West, with a pressure 
of one hundred pounds to the square inch ; and boilers are 
constantly, —we believe universally, —submitted to this strain, 
without any previous trial whatever. ‘There is no law re- 
quiring such trial, and none of the engine-builders, we be- 
lieve, ever think of proving them. Whatever weak points 
there may be, that a few pounds of additional pressure 
might show, it is left for an excited and reckless engineer to 
discover, when a crowded boat and heedless passengers may 
make most disastrous an explosion, that in the engine-shop 
would have been harmless. Moreover, the peculiar con- 
struction, now universal in boilers applied to the propelling 
of boats, renders them liable to an accident much more com- 
mon than exploding, or bursting, strictly so ealled. It re- 
quires no knowledge of mechanics to convince any one, upon 
a glance at the construction of the flue boiler, of its being 
much more insecure than the simple cylinder. ‘The danger to 
the boiler in question arises from the water getting low, and 
leaving the flues bare, and liable to become red-hot from ex- 
posure to the fire, the result of which is the collapsing or forc- 
ing in of the flues, and the escape of the hot water and steam 
through the orifice to the destruction of every thing within 
their range ; an accident liable to happen from a variety of 

causes, (such as a defect in the forcing pump, and the rolling 
of the boat to one side, thus allowing the water to run from 
the upper boilers into the lower,) all of which are only to be 
guarded against by the most unremitting vigilance. 

The facility with which steam can be generated with a 
small quantity of fuel, and the less weight of water that they 
carry, are the advantages which have recommended these 
boilers to such general use. ‘The expense of the low- 
pressure engine will ever prevent its introduction in these 
boats, as long as they are constructed with so strict a view to 
economy. Its complication and the consequent difficulty of 
repairing any derangement, and its liability to be disordered 
by the deposit from the muddy water, are serious objections, 
while long voyages have to be performed through a wilder- 
ness, where no mechanical aid is within reach, occasionally, 
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for hundreds of miles. And the greater weight of this de- 
scription of engine, where every pound added to the machin- 
ery is grudged, as so much deducted from the ability of the 
boat to carry freight, adds one other and a formidable objec- 
tion to its use. 

Passengers themselves often cause the collapsing of a flue, 
by rushing simultaneously to one guard of the boat, when any 
thing on that side attracts their attention. An explosion on 
the Mississippi several years ago, one of the most destructive 
which, up to that time, had ever happened, was occasioned by 
the passengers crowding to one side, in their anxiety to wit- 
ness a chase on the river, after some fugitive negroes. ‘The 
same heedlessness manifests itself in the zeal with which the 
passengers will most generally participate in the excitement 
produced by a trial of speed. Among the many singular 
phases in which the human character presents itself, few have 
appeared to us more unaccountable than this frantic desire to 
get ahead, no matter at what risk, or for what object, or 
haply for no object at all. A few hours gained in the time 
of arrival at the place of destination may “not signify a slx- 
pence to any one on board ; yet to gain these few hours a 
great majority of those concerned will sacrifice every consid- 
eration of prudence. When to this all-pervading spirit is 
added the excitement of rivalry, there is no longer any con- 
trolling of the mania, and a rash or an ambitious captain will be 
stimulated by the frantic eagerness of his excited passengers 
to put additional weights upon the safety-valve, and to raise 
the steam by the application of any light combustible that 
may be at hand; while they will wantonly expose them- 
selves, and crowd about the place of danger, regardless of 
the warning given by the quivering throes of the over-worked 
boat, or by the whizzing of the steam from the straining 
boilers beneath their feet. We are not disposed to deny 
that speed is desirable, and should be a consideration in the 
constructing of a boat ; nor are we ignorant, that it is to this 
quality, as much as to any other, that our boats are indebted 
for their superiority over those of other nations. And, 
so long as boats excel in speed, by their superior mod- 
el, and strength of engine, without extra strain or effort, 
the preference given to them is legitimate and reasonable. 
But the danger lies in the rivalry created in boats whose 
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structure and power do not make the same rate of speed 
easily and constantly attainable. 

The character of the people whe form the majority of the 
passengers on board of these boats, may in part account for the 
disregard of danger manifested by them upon this, as well as 
upon most other occasions. Jimigrants of slender means, 
Western merchants going to or returning from the markets 
of the East, young men sent out by their friends to seek their 
fortunes, traders who have been disposing of their produce 
down the river, range themselves evidently somewhat lower 
in the scale of civilization and refinement, than the tourists 
in pursuit of health, or pleasure, who, with their wives and 
families cover the decks, and regulate the tone, of the Eastern 
steamboats. And the lower we descend in this scale, the 
less is the estimate we find put upon human life, and the less 
is the horror felt at its violent or wanton destruction. ‘The 
nourishing of the sensibilities into more active operation, is as 
evidently one of the results of the refinements of education, 
as is the improvement of the intellectual faculties. ‘I‘his de- 
scent is obvious, at a glance, to the Eastern traveller. He not 
only perceives it in the rude character of many of his fellow 
passengers, but it strikes him in the filthy condition of the 
engine-room, as he contrasts it, floating with water, and redo- 
lent of grease, with the punctilious cleanliness of the same parts 
in the Eastern boats. He sees it in the slouching look of the 
dirty cabin boys, in the ‘‘ unwashed and unkempt ”’ condi- 
tion of the officers, and in the squalid raggedness that char- 
acterizes the crew. 

In the spring of 1838, it was our lot to embark at St. 
Louis, in a new and very splendid steamboat bound for Pitts- 
burg. Her captain was a young man of some experience 
on the river, and of a very ambitious and energetic character. 
The boat was evidently built with a view of embracing all 
the accommodations and improvements then known ; and our 
party were congratulating themselves upon the comfort and 
cleanliness of the cabin, and the order and neatness apparent 
throughout. Before rears. off her fasts from the shore, 
steam. was got up beyond the limits of safety, and the boat 
shot up the strong current of the Mississippi, aud, turning 
above the town, dashed by the wharves with a velocity fright- 
ful to behold, but which seemed peculiarly exhilarating to 
both crew and passengers. As this, however, was no more 
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than the usual practice for crack boats on leaving port, we 
thought nothing of it ;_ but the haste, with which her necessary 
landings for wood and other purposes were managed, and the 
excited condition of her crew, soon made manifest (what was 
afterwards confirmed by the express declaration of the cap- 
tain), that it was intended to make a brag trip. Now there 
were, no doubt, some few among the passengers, whom a 
knowledge of this really alarming fact rendered uneasy and 
apprehensive ; but upon a large majority it produced no other 
feelings than those of pleasing excitement ; and the watching 
of her rapid progress, and estimating from time to time her 
rate of speed, seemed to form an agreeable relief from the 
usual monotony of a steamboat voyage. No boat was for 
some time encountered wliose speed was equal to our own, 
and one after another was easily passed ; till, between Lou- 
isville and Cincinnati, a vessel was discovered in our wake, 
whose two escape-pipes and double engine showed her to be 
one of the mail-boats that ply between the two places, and 
reputed to be one of the fastest boats on the Western waters. 
As each bend of the river occasionally disclosed her to view, 
it was evident, that she was gaining on us. ‘The excitement 
on board of our boat now became tremendous. Captain and 
passengers vied with each other in stimulating the exertions 
of the firemen. Rosin was freely thrown into the furnaces, 
and the thundering of her paddles, and the quivering of the 
boat, told of the increased action of the steam upon her en- 
gine ; while no warning voice was heard from the passen- 
gers, those who felt alarm contenting themselves with keep- 
ing astern, as far as possible from the scene of danger. 
These efforts, as it proved, were unavailing. ‘The power 
and speed of the mail-boat carried her by us ; while our cap- 
tain concealed his mortification as best he could, swearing 
a deep oath, that the next time he encountered this rival, he 
would pass her, or blow his own boat out of the water. 
Fearfully was the pledge redeemed. His time, however, 
had not yet come. We landed in safety, and all tongues 
were loud in applause of our captain and his fast boat. ‘The 
newspapers recorded the trip just accomplished as the quick- 
est ever performed ; and the challenge was thus in effect 
thrown out to all other captains, to emulate this despatch. 

A few days afterwards, in Philadelphia, a friend, aghast 
with horror, informed us, that news had just arrived, of the 
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most frightful explosion which had ever signalized the West- 
ern waters. ‘he question rose instinctively to our lips, — 
Was it the Moselle 2? It was but too true. ‘The rashness of 
the captain had most fearfully recoiled upon his own head, 
hurling with him to destruction more than a hecatomb of in- 
nocent victims, and this too the result of an effort to pass 
the very boat which had outstripped him on his previous 
trip. 

This disastrous explosion, the most terrific, we believe, 
recorded in the history of steam, awakened for a time the 
public from their apathy. In Cine innatl, the scene of the 
disaster, a public meeting of the citizens was called, where, 
among other resolutions having for their object principally 
the relief of the surviving sufferers, one was passed, raising 
a committee of five, to inquire into the causes of this 
calamity, and ‘* to report such preventive measures as 
may be best calculated hereafter to guard against like occur- 
rences.”? Upon Dr. Locke, one of this committee, de- 
volved the principal labor of preparing their report ; and on the 

15th of August it was submitted by the mayor to the city 
council, under the expectation that they would cause it to be 
printed. Several weeks, however, having elapsed, - no 
steps having been taken by that body towards giving it pub- 
licity, the committee asked and obtained leave to withdraw 
it, and it was afterwards procured of Dr. Locke by a number 
of the citizens, and by them given to the world. ‘This re- 
port, which thus struggled into light, was limited in its range, 
by the terms of the resolution under which it was prepared, 
to an investigation into matters connected with that class of 
accidents arising from explosions. Upon this point, much 
valuable information was collected, and many useful hints 
were suggested. ‘T'he result of the Doctor’s investigations, 
brings him, we think, very justly to the conclusion, that the 
explosion on board of the Moselle, which utterly demol- 
ished the boat and destroyed the lives of one hundred and 
fifty people (p. 22), took place while there was a sufficient 
supply of water in her boilers, and was the natural and inev- 
itable consequence of the increased expansive force of the 
steam, confined by an overloaded safety-valve, while she lay 
for fifteen or twenty minutes ‘‘ with boilers closed, and a fur- 
nace as hot as dry wood could make it.””, He says ; 


‘*T have obtained direct evidence, that the valve was over- 
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loaded. Formerly, the machinery of the safety-valve was of 
more simple construction, as ordinarily made, than at present. 
It consisted of a simple lever, or steel-yard, with an adjustable 
weight, which was occasionally raised by the engineer, by 
means of a cord attached to the extreme end of that lever, 
and passed over pulleys. ‘This gave the engineer no power of 
holding down the valve. In the present more complicated and 
more objectionable plan, a long rod, or axis, running from the 
engineer’s station, at right angles to the steel-yard, engages it 
by a short arm for that purpose, in such a manner, that, when 
the rod is twisted auger-like, it shall lift the valve in one direc- 
tion, and hold it down in the other. This rod terminates at 
the other end, near the engineer’s station, in a cross or T’, like 
the handle of an auger ; but the two ends of this cross-piece 
are not alike, one is a handle by which to raise the valve, and 
the other ts a hook intended expressly for the application of extra 
weights.’ — Report, Sc. p. 52. 

Satisfactory evidence was procured to show that this hook, 
significantly called the death-hook, was loaded with a weight, 
which would have required a pressure of steam of two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven pounds to the square inch to raise it. 


‘It appears from the above, that safely-valve is a nickname. 
There is a valve, which can be raised to let off steam ; but, 
when thus indefinitely loaded, it scarcely affords safety.’? — 
Ibid., p. 53. 

The evidence that the boilers were not empty, and conse- 
quently were overheated at the time of the explosion, is we 
think conclusive. The following fact, establishing this position, 
cannot be explained away. Upon repairing to the scene of 
the casualty, 


‘* The first point to which Mr. Tift drew my attention, was 
the fact, that the leaden collets, called grummets, which lie under 
the heads of the bolts connecting the boilers with each other, 
were not melted. These leaden collars are inside of the boilers, 
and at a part exposed outwardly to the fire, and at the same 
time so near the top of the water as to be first exposed to great 
heat when the water should become too low..... The fact, that 
the lead was not melted, was fully ascertained in the frag- 
ments of the boilers, of about fifty to sixty square feet, lying 


part of the way up the bank, opposite the place of explosion.”’ 


But yet so inveterate is the prejudice in favor of the ‘‘no- 
tion, ’’(referred to at page 31,) ‘* that the only thing necessary 
for safety is, that they should keep water enough in the boil- 
ers,” that this pregnant fact failed to convince many of 
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the spectators ; and the belief is now prevalent on the river, 
that the Moselle exploded because her boilers were empty, 
from the effect of gas generated upon the sudden admission 
of water, on the starting of her forcing-pump. ‘* Why not,” 
says the Doctor, ‘* call it witcheraft ?”’ 

This explosive gas, so much talked of, has, by the way, 
never yet been detected by the researches of science. 


‘* Hot iron will decompose water and evolve hydrogen, but 
hydrogen alone is not explosive ; besides, the heat required for 
this decomposition is far above that attained in cases of explo- 
sions attributed to the presence of gases. Nor is hydrogen 
explosive when mixed with oxygen, unless within certain limits 
not likely to be attained in steam-boilers. Theoretically, 
gaseous explosions of boilers are improbable, and, practically, 
they have been quite disproved.”’ — fteport, p. 36. 


Professor Hare, in his answer to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, says ; 


‘* Every well-informed chemist knows, that in copper boilers 
hydrogen could not be generated, and that in iron boilers its 
generation would require a heat of which the consequent pres- 

sure would be irresistible by the strongest vessels, especially 
as the tenacity of the vessels would be much lessened ; that, if 
hydrogen were generated, it could not explode per se ; that 
the only imaginable agent which could enable it to ened 
would be the atmospheric oxygen, which could have no ade- 
quate access ; that, if atmospheric air were present, the inter- 
mixture of the steam would so impair its efficacy, that inflam- 
mation could scarcely ensue, and that of course, no explosion 
could take place.” — Letter, &c. p. 383 

Why need we, as a palliative for recklessness or folly, look 
for some latent and mysterious cause, when a rational de- 
duction from well-known and intelligible facts will furnish a 
solution ? 

‘The expansive force of steam produced in a close boiler 
containing a sufficient supply of water increases as the heat 


increases, but not at the same rate, the force increasing faster 
than the heat.’ — Report, p. 29. 


The expansive force, it appears from experiments, is 
doubled by every fifty additional degrees of heat. Now, in 
the case before us with the safety- -valve loaded beyond the 
possibility of being raised, and furnaces heated by the con- 
tinual introduction of dry wood, what difficulty is there in 
coming to the conclusion, that the boilers, by the increasing 
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pressure of the steam, were strained to their utmost limit of 
tension, and that the jar occasioned by the starting of the 
machinery produced the explosion? The result of a jar, or 
slight concussion, upon bodies so strained, is well explained 
by several apt illustrations, at page 3S of the Report. 

We have dwelt, somewhat at length, upon the history of 
this casualty, both because of its prominence on the list of 
disasters, and because we thought it well adapted to show 
the ignorance and wantonness of men to whose charge are 
sometimes committed the lives of so many of their fellow- 
creatures, the blindness and infatuation of passengers, and 
the gauge by which steamboat performances are generally 
measured. 

Whether it is possible to guard against these manifold ac- 
cidents, and to render steamboat travelling as safe on the 
Western waters as it has become generally at the Kast, —is a 
question, in answering which a great diversity of opinion may 
well exist. It appears to us, that the dangers we have been 
endeavouring to portray, so many of which are intrinsic to 
the Western rivers, will for a long titne prevent the attainment 
of the same precision and safety as now characterize the per- 
formances of boats on the Eastern waters. But of the effect 
of care and vigilance in diminishing risk, we have abundant 
proof. We know a captain, who, during sixteen years of 
service has never had a man scalded, nor ever met with any 
worse accident than the breaking of a shaft. He never allows 
a man in his employ to play at cards on board of his boat, 
and is careful to select men of temperate habits. We were 
gratified some time since to hear him say, that he was about 
building a boat, from which the bar (that fruitful source of 
accident and death) was to be utterly excluded. Whenever 
this example shall be universally followed, a moiety at least 
of the danger in these boats will cease. It is a well-known 
fact, that accidents but seldom happen to the larger and more 
valuable boats, and the reason is obvious ; the amount of cap- 
ital invested in them compels their owners, in the selection of 
commanders and crew, to exercise a care which a sense of 
responsibility, and the dictates of humanity, in all other cases 
demand of them in vain. 

We were long of the opinion, that public sentiment, the 
great corrector of all abuses in this country, — bestowing 
patronage only on boats that were carefully managed, — 
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would, by addressing itself to the self-interest of boat-owners 
and captains, gradually bring about the change so much to be 
desired. But the experience of the last few years, during 
which accidents have been fearfully increasing in frequency 
and magnitude, seems to forbid us to look to this source 
with much hope of its speedy or effectual operation. ‘The 
reason for this must be looked for, partly in the ignorance of 
the travelling public as to what are the qualifications of the 
boats offered to their choice. A stranger reaches Pitts- 
burg, perhaps an emigrant with his family, who has never 

seen a Western steamboat. He repairs to the landing, and 
finds one or two boats about to start for his place of destina- 
tion. He goes on board, and sees in the cabin spacious 
and showy accommodations ; while the elevation above the 
water, and the entire separation of the passengers’ apartments 
from the machinery and dirt of the deck naturally please 
him ; but any correct information as to the character of the 
captain, the competency of the engineers and pilots, the 
condition of the hull, the s safety of the engine or boilers, is 
as much out of his reach, as though he were on the other side 
of the mountains. * For we can hardly suppose him so gulli- 
ble as to place any reliance on the framed certificate (of an 

inspector who knows no more about it, nor has much more 
chance of knowing, than himself,) which sets forth, that, some 
six months before, “hull and engine Were in good order, and 
‘Cevery way suitable for the transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers.”” He asks for information, and the first person 
whovt he encounters is perhaps an agent for the very boat 
whose character he wishes to learn’; and he is assured, that, by 

a fortunate chance, he now has an opportunity of embarking on 
board the very best boat, under the charge of the most care- 

ful captain, on the Western waters. He steps into a commis- 
sion store, belonging most likely to one of the owners of the 
same boat, and the same agreeable information is repeated. 
Nor, if his information be erroneous, is he likely ever to be 
undeceived ; for he will find but few who know any thing 
about it, and they who know aught unfavorable are unwilling 
to tell it. Or, suppose the trav eller has some experience in 
the matter, and would give the preference to certain boats ; 
they may be a thousand miles off, in a different trade ; or 
the time of their arrival may be uncertain. Few are willing 
to incur the expense and delay of waiting ; and the conse- 
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quence is, that the first boat leaving port generally takes all 
the passengers then ready. 

The astonishing increase of travel on the Western waters 
has been another reason of the indifference of boatmen to the 
comfort and safety of their passengers, of whom the crowd is 
occasionally so great, that the existing number of boats, in- 
creasing too as they have been with unexampled rapidity, is 
altogether inadequate, at certain seasons of the year, to their 
comfortable or safe transportation. When boat after boat 
leaves port, as is often the case, in the busiest season of the 
year, with double the number of passengers for which they 
have suitable accommodations, it is no longer a question with 
the traveller which boat he will select, but rather how he can 
get a passage in any. 

Again, the great increase of boats renders it impossible to 
procure for all of them commanders of suitable age and ex- 
perience ; and it is unfortunately too often the case, that 
property and lives are placed, in this dangerous navigation, 
under the charge of mere boys in age and intellect. ‘The 
same Cause, In connexion with the increased demand for labor- 
ers generally, and more especially in the West, makes it diffi- 
cult to procure efficient crews. It is of course impossible 
to enforce the discipline so necessary to safety, when each 
member of the crew is per fectly aware, that a discharge is at 
worst but a temporary inconvenience, so many are the situa- 
tions where he can readily dispose of his services. Such is 
the demand for pilots and engineers, that their wages are 
enormous ; and a man, skilful, or reputed to be skilful, in either 
of these characters, can command a better remuneration than 
frequently rewards the efforts of a man in a Jearned profes- 
sion, after devoting many years to his business, and expending 
much money to qualify him for it. ‘The inevitable result of 
the rapid and easy acquisition of money by men of coarse 
habits and uneducated minds, is to produce profligacy and its 
attendant recklessness ; and, though instances can doubtless 
be pointed out, of men, who under such trying circumstances 
have, by the practice of sobriety and economy, accumulated 
property, and become respectable citizens, yet the observa- 
tion of all those conversant with the subject, will pronounce 
these to be exceptions to the general rule. 

Among the circumstances which tend to the diminu- 
tion of accidents is the practice, wherever it has been intro- 
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duced, of running boats as regular packets, for short dis- 
tances, from one important point to another. Several 
causes may be assigned why this practice should have 
such a result. Pilots, that are constantly passing over 
the same space, must of course acquire a more accurate 
knowledge, not only of the channel of the river, but of the 
situation of snags and other obstacles, than can be obtained 
by those whose observation is extended over a space of a 
thousand or fifteen hundred miles. ‘lhe business, too, has a 
stability about it, which renders it more easy to secure the 
services of a steady crew ; and the boats and their engines 
are more easily kept in thorough repair. 

That much more can be done by legislative enactment, 
than has yet been attempted for the safety of travellers by 
this mode of conveyance, we verily believe ; but it must 
be by a course of legislation, intelligently adopted, system- 
atically pursued, and rigidly enforced. Without deliberate 
investigation, all demand for penal restrictions becomes sense- 
less clamor, and compliance with it positively mischievous. 
Already has the recent act of Congress, become, as to some 
of its most important provisions, a dead letter ; and the defects 
of the bill are so glaring, and its structure so bungling, that it 
can be violated with impunity. ‘The boatmen are so numer- 
ous, form so powerful a class in all the river towns, and have 
so long lived uncontrolled, — their wandering life render- 
ing them but little amenable to the laws, — that it is not to 
be expected the first attempt to bring them into order and 
discipline should be entirely successful. State legislation 
must always be ineffectual, from the impossibility of enforcing 
laws, where boats are passing so rapidly from one State to 
another, and frequently from the difficulty of deciding within 
what especial territory any offence may have been committed. 
The shocking disasters of the early part of the summer of 
1838, — namely, the explosion of the .WVoselle, the General 
Brown, the Orinoco, and the Pulaski, and the burning of the 
Washington, — were the immediate occasion of the law to 
which we have just alluded. The Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, during the same summer, was collecting information upon 
the subject of steam-engines generally, in obedience to a 
resolution of the House of Representatives ; and the result 
has been the presentation of a mass of documents, ill-arranged 
and undigested, as was perhaps unavoidable, from the haste 
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with which they were necessarily prepared. With regard to 
Western boats, the information obtained is singularly meagre. 
As was to be expected, from the number of people con- 
sulted, a great contrariety of opinion has been elicited. ‘That 
doctors will disagree is here amply exemplified ; and the un- 
instructed reader will seek in vain to settle his faith, among 
the opposing theories submitted to his consideration. ‘This, 
we repeat it, is no more than might be expected ; an equal 
diversity of opinion would be made manifest, if as many indi- 
viduals were catechized upon any vexed question. But, be- 
cause a correspondent on one page contemns, and deprecates, 
all legislative interference, and another, on the next, insists 
upon multiplying enactmeuts, and increasing their penalties, 
our representatives should not be deterred from investigating 
the matter thoroughly, and from taking such steps as this m- 
vestigation may convince them are salutary and right. 

Without intending systematically to review the ‘‘ Act for 
the better security of the lives of passengers on board of ves- 
sels propelled in whole or in part by steam,’ approved the 
7th of July, 1838, we may be allowed to point out some of 
its most striking defects, and to suggest some additional pro- 
visions, the introduction of which, it appears to us, would in- 
crease its usefulness. 

The first five sections relate principally to the duties and 
compensation of inspectors, for examining periodically the 
condition of the hulls and engines of steam-vessels. Now it 
is perfectly manifest, that no examination, even when made 
by the most skilful and conscientious, of a vessel lying in 
port, can detect every imperfection in its construction, or 
every flaw or defect of its engine ; and the services of the 
skilful and conscientious, the smallness of the compensation 
will ever make it difficult to secure. <A far more effectual 
provision for the safe construction of boats and engines 
would be to require, that boat-builders should have each boat 
inspected during its progress, by an authorized inspector ; 
to establish some test to which each boiler should be sub- 
jected before putting it in use; and then to exact, that 
one of the safety-valves (for every boat should be furnished 
with two) should be loaded with a specified weight, and 
placed beyond the control of the engineer. Any tampering 
with, or alteration of, this regulating valve should be prohib- 
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ited under the heaviest penalties. ‘This provision would super- 
sede Section seventh, requiring the safety-valve to be raised 
upon every occasion of the boat’s stopping her engine, which, 
as it stands at present, is positively inischievous, and would, 
if obeyed, be frequently productive of the very accident it is 
intended to prevent. Its absurdity, from the first, caused it 
to be utterly disregarded. 

Section ninth requires all steamboats to use iron rods, or 
chains, in the place of tiller ropes. A recent judicial opin- 
ion, however, has decided, that this provision of the law 
does not reach the boats navigating our Western waters. As 
clumsy as may be the construction of this section, we think 
this decision a palpable perversion of its meaning. Certain 
it is, that it never received a moment’s obedience, even be- 
fore judicial ingenuity pronounced it inoperative. It is very 
generally urged by the steamboat interest, that the adoption 
of these chains or rods would render boats less manageable, 
and their navigation consequently in narrow or intricate chan- 
nels more hazardous. ‘Their great security in case of fire, 
should render our lawgivers cautious in entertaining these 
objections ; but, in case they should be found to be valid, a 
spare tiller, kept always at hand, to fit into the rudder post, 
which should extend through the upper or hurricane deck, 
would be found a great protection. A recent invention, how- 
ever, the wire rope, would seem to do away with all objec- 
tions, founded upon their unmanageableness, to metallic steer- 
ing ropes. We have seen these wire ropes in use, as pliable 
as hemp, and yet pronounced to be as incombustible as a 
bulky chain. At any rate, whatever precautions against fire, 
whether in the surveying of buckets filled with water, a fire- 
engine, or hose, or any other, (except, perhaps, requiring 
them to be provided with an extra number of small boats, ) 
are exacted of lake or sea-going boats, should be extended 
in terms, clear, beyond the possibility of legal quibbling, to 
boats navigating the Western rivers. 

By Section tenth, boats running during the night are com- 
pelled to carry, in some conspicuous part, at least one signal 
light. It is obvious, that one light, suspended above a boat, 
can give no precise information as to the course she may be 
steering ; and it is the difficulty of ascertaining this, as has 
been already observed, which occasions such frequent collis- 
ions. If instead of one signal light, suspended at random 
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about the boat, it were required, that two lights of different 
specified colors should be displayed, the one above the bow, 
and the other at the stern, the pilot of each boat could tell at 
a glance the course and bearings of the other, and regulate 
himself accordingly. 

The latter sections of the act provide for the punishment 
of neglect, or carelessness, upon the information of those 
aggrieved. Now we would suggest, that, instead of leaving it 
to the sufferers to prosecute, (a step that many causes may 
prevent them from taking ; for instance, pov erty, ignorance, 
want of friends, and unwillingness to lose the time it would 
consume, or dread of incurring responsibility ;) it should 
be made the duty of the surveyor, collector of the port, 
steamboat inspector, or other suitable officer, within a cer- 
tain distance of whose post any accident shall happen, to 
repair at once to the spot, taking with him a specified num- 
ber of respectable citizens, who should be sworn to inspect 
and examine faithfully and impartially ; all of whom should 
be well paid for their services. And their report it should 
be the duty of the officer to dispose of in some summary 
way, either by submitting it to the grand jury, if it be then in 
session, or to one or more magistrates, who should be re- 
quired to receive the same, and, if recommended by the ex- 
aminers, either commit for trial the offenders, or hold them 
to bail, to answer the charge which it should still be made 
the duty of the presiding officer in the district to prefer, 
at the first competent court thereafter to be holden. Yet it 
may well be asked, after all, How can the dread of legal penal- 
ties cause any additional vigilance in an officer, who knows 
that his own life will almost inevitably pay the immediate 
penalty of his negligence ? ‘The engineer on duty at the time 
of any catastrophe is almost without exception the first vic- 
tim ; and all the officers of the boat, whether on or off. duty, 
occupy the most exposed situations. Ignorance, therefore, 
we may fairly conclude, more often than negligence, is the 
cause of these accidents. And how can it be otherwise, than 
that, among the thousand or fifteen hundred uneducated men, 
who have charge of engines on these waters, there should be 
many who know nothing, or next to nothing, about the nature 
and properties of the mysterious and powerful agent, which 
is as yet in some respects an enigma even to the learned. 
The law which is prompt to punish, it may well be said 
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should not be backward to istruct, or should exact some 
test of competency. It has been suggested, and it seems to 
us with much propriety, that the government should either 
establish schools for the education of engineers, or should 
appoint boards for the exatnination of eandidates for the sta- 
tion, which no one should be allowed to fill without a certi- 
ficate from such board of his possessing the suitable qualifica- 
tions, both as to character and skill. We repeat it, however, 
that whatever laws are passed should be the result of deliber- 
ate investigation ; those passed like the one we have been 
examining, in haste, and under the influence of temporary 
excitement, must of course be crude and ill-digested, and 
may be mischievous. 

But it must be evident, we think, to those who have 
watched the signs of the times, — the progress of public im- 
provement, — that a change is about to be wrought in the 
means of locomotion. ‘The scene of danger and of risk to 
the traveller is about to be removed from the water to the 
land. ‘The construction, rate of speed, and management of 
the steamboat will soon be a matter of as much indifference 
to the voyager, as the rate of sailing of a coasting sloop. It 
needs but the completion of the 1 ‘ailroads already projected, 
to divert at once three fourths of the travel from the Ohio 
river. ‘Ihe rapidity, the ease, and we may add, the safe- 
ty of railroad travelling bs is to say, upon substantially 
constructed railroads, ) would instantaneously demolish all 
competition upon a Mle where ice in winter, low water 
in summer, a circuitous and tedious route at all times, inter- 
fere inevitably with precision and accuracy of movement. 
Indeed, the prediction is hardly a rash one, that as much as 
the steamboat has done for the West, the railroad is destined 
todo more. So long and winding is the course of the rivers, 
that a journey from the Kast to the far West is now, even 
when performed in the fastest boats, an undertaking to be 
measured by weeks. A glance at the map will satisfy us, that 
the ‘tireless speed ” of the locomotive engine may, and ‘will, 
traverse the space from the Atlantic to the Mississippi in three 
days. ‘The increased travel, the benefits that would result 
to both sections of the country from the enlarged intercourse, 
the additional bond it would be to the union of these States, 
it is no place to enlarge upon here. But, in view of these 
advantages, were of the diminution of accidents and suffering 
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of every kind, which must result from the substitution of this 
mode of travelling for all others now known, we may sigh 
that we are born fifty years too soon. 

Some of the remarks of one of the Secretary’s corre- 
spondents must, we think, have edified him, by their naivelé 
and piquancy ; and as they cannot but amuse our readers, 
we will close with a few of them this article. 


‘** Laws, to be of much public utility, must be based upon, 
and administered with, equal justice to all; to be generally 
known, they must be permanent ; and, to be respected, must 
be sure of enforcement. 

**'The great fault of the law-makers of our country, from 
highest to lowest, is too great a multiplication of laws and too 
little enforcement. ‘They see a certain crime or species of in- 
justice go unpunished, and straightway a law is passed against 
such crime or injustice, regardless of the laws already in ex- 
istence against them ; whereas the cause why justice did not 
follow by the old Jaw should have been the subject of action. 

‘‘In our peculiar form of government, where almost all 
officers are elective, even to the constable, no officer is willing 
to risk his own popularity by the enforcement of an unpopular 
Jaw.”’ — ‘‘ Thereby it is, that our laws are so little enforced ; 
that hundreds of our most valuable citizens are deprived of 
life against all law, because it would be against the interests of 
trade for an inquest to examine too closely into the causes of 
such fatal consequences, or to institute legal proceedings to 
bring the perpetrators to justice.’’ — ‘‘ If half the citizens of 
this country should get blown up, and it should be likeiy to 
affect injuriously the trade and commerce of the other half by 
bringing to justice the guilty, no elective officer would risk his 
popularity by executing the law, without some alternative 
which should weigh stronger on his mind than the loss of office ; 
and perhaps an appointed. officer would find it rather danger- 
ous business to execute an unpopular law during an excite- 
ment, unaided by numbers, which he seldom has at “command.” 


— Letter, &c. p. 396. 
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Arr. III. — View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. In Three Volumes. By Henry Hava, Esq. 
London. 1819. 


Frew spaces in the realms of memory are filled up by 
more highly interesting scenes than the long interval between 
ancient and modern civilization ; ; that period of darkness and 
violence, which historians have designated by the name of 
the Middle Ages. ‘That epoch was to Europe, what, to the 
globe, was one of those great convulsions of which only im- 
perfect traditions and vague conjectures reveal to us the ulti- 
mate effects. It fixed anew the boundaries of land and water, 
established in a general equilibrium the hostile elements, 
traced the course of the mountains and the beds of the rivers, 
and gave the surface of the earth its geological physiognomy. 
The Middle Ages are to us what the heroic times of her de- 
migods were to Greece, fertile in scenes of peril and strife, 
among which the imagination loves to expatiate, but of which 
reason cannot desire the reproduction. ‘The spirit of poetry 
and romance clings to those feudal memorials, as the domes- 
tic Genius does to the ruins of the ancient Gothic towers and 
mansions, whose inmates had lived under his special protec- 
tion. It seems as if those lofty piles of building could only 
have been raised by a generation of giants, and before them 
we feel disposed to look upon ourselves as a degenerate race. 
Those proud cathedrals and castles and abbeys give an in- 
definable charm to the scenery of the old world ; and the trav- 
eller, returning from Iurope, looks back to the venerable 
remains with a lingering regret, and is easily induced to ac- 
count, by the lack of such legendary materials, for the com- 
parative tardiness of America in works of fiction. 

But the Middle Ages are fertile in more salutary lessons 
than can be derived from poetical or romantic inspiration. 
There is hardly in the existing order of society a single poli- 
tical, religious, commercial, or scientific system, not essen- 
tially dating, by its origin or by its reorganization, from the 
convulsions of that tempestuous era. Hence the efforts of 
men of superior talents in Europe, as well as in this coun- 
try, have for many years been chiefly directed to dispelling 
the clouds that had ‘long settled upon those ages; nor is it 
likely, that their pursuits on so great a subject will cease, as 
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Jong as there remain parchments to unroll, inscriptions to de- 
cipher, or ruins to unbury. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages is perhaps the most complete and 
highly finished among many valuable works on that epoch. 
It is a series of finely drawn historical sketches of each of 
the nations, that played an eminent part in those times, and of 
wide general views on the progress of the great social edi- 
fice of modern civilization, and the developement of its most 
important elements. It leaves nothing to desire on the 
ground of evidence and precision, of accuracy of information, 
or of depth and maturity of reflection. There only perhaps 
remains the question, whether the subject may not be suscep- 
tible of more unity and system ; whether those partial events 
may not be referred to a common point of view ; whether 
the relations between those different social elements can- 
not be presented under a closer bond of connexion. But 
such a question could only be fairly answered by a new trial 
of the work, an attempt for which a competent mind is not 
easily to be found. 

The object of this article, however, is not to give an accu- 
rate criticism of the noble performance, whose title stands at 
its head, a task which has been long since most satisfactorily 
fulfilled. We propose only to write over again, and with 
somewhat different views, one chapter of that history ; that 
chapter which, perhaps, ought to take the lead of the rest of 
the work. 

There was, in that period of general social dissolution, one 
country, in which the work of devastation commenced much 
later and ended much sooner. Italy in the Middle Ages was 
like Mount Ararat in the deluge; the last reached by the 
flood, and the first left. The remains of the Roman social 
world, were either never utterly dispersed in that coun- 
try, or far later than anywhere else ; and, if we are to date 
the close of the Middle Ages from the extinction of feudal- 
ism, that revolution was effected in It: ily no less than three 
centuries before the time of Charles the Eighth, the epoch 
assumed by Hallam as the conclusion of his work. It would 
then, perhaps, be expedient to refer the history of Europe in 
the Middle Ages to Italy, as the history of the ancient world 
has always been referred to Rome. ‘The great ascendency 
of the papal power, and the influence of Italian genius on the 
literature and the fine arts of all countries, made Italy essen- 
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tially the centre of light, the sovereign of thought, the capital 
of civilization, until her final downfall in the “sixteenth cen- 
tury 

The history of Rome, and the history of modern Italy, 
are no more related to each other, than a tragedy is to 
the afterpiece. Not only the nations and their languages, not 
only manners and morals, laws and religion, have given place 
to others ; not only the monuments of men have been erased 
from the face of the land, but the land itself, its general as- 
pect, and its very climate, are changed. 

The fall of the Roman empire under the invasion of the 
northern nations, an event so deplorable in its immediate 
consequences, was not merely a necessary result of the ebbing 
and flowing of human things ; it was perhaps an event as 
desirable as it was inevitable. Rome and Roman Italy had 
ceased to live, long before any foreign nation even ventured 
across the Alps. It was a superannuated body, which in the 
Jast struggle against imminent death, by an animal instinct, 
summoned all its vital principles to the heart, only to witness 
the fate of its members and prepare for its own. Rome, as 
is related of few fortunate pirates and robbers, after escaping 
all the trials of a life of peril and violence, was consumed by 
inanition, and died of old age. 

Long before Alaric and Attila laid waste the rich vale of 
the Po, that fair country was little better than a desert. ‘The 
fertile colonies of Cisalpine Gaul, reclaimed by the sober 
Romans from the swamps of that unruly river, were aban- 
doned by the same Romans, intoxicated by a long career of 
success. ‘The right of citizenship, extended over all Italy, 
crowded in a few years the capital with some millions of in- 
habitants at the expense of the country. Her games and 
spectacles, her largesses and unbounded luxury, afforded a 
gay and easy style of livi ing to the lazy populace, who flocked 
to her from all parts. [tome became a vast and active cruci- 
ble, into which mankind, in all its varieties, flowed from all 
the provinces, and there, by a rapid process, melted and 
vanished. 

‘T’o these physical causes of depopulation and moral de- 
basement and corruption, celibacy, and its attendant vices, a 
general distaste for settled life, for domestic happiness, for all 
social ties and pure affections, (because all human affec- 
tions form an uninterrupted chain, a single link of which can- 
not be broken or relaxed without the dissolution of the whole 
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system,) add unbounded ambition, civil proscriptions, reli- 
gious dissensions, —an old, discredited worship, with loose and 
perverted morals, —a new, holy, but misinterpreted creed, 

corrupted almost at its sources, — the work of God fallen into 
the hands of man! In such a state of things, the invasion of 
the barbarians (so the Latin writers were wont to call the 
northern tribes) had the effect which an inundation of the 
Nile has upon the plains of Egypt. ‘The land lies exhausted 
with its own efforts, burning and withering under the rays of 
the same tropical sun, which had called into action its pro- 
ductive energies, and languishing in a slow decay, from 
which no reaction seems to be able to redeem it. Then, 
from the bosom of unexplored mountains, gathered in the 
silence of untrodden regions, the flood roars from above. 
The pale remains of a faded vegetation are washed away ; 
but all was dead, or doomed to impending death, long before 
it was buried under the conquering tides. Now let the sea- 
sons have their own course ; gardens and fields will smile 
again on those desolate marshes, palms and cedars again will 
wave their lofty crests to the skies, in all the pride of youth, 
as if singing the praises of the Creator, and attesting that his 
resources are without number, that man alone perishes, with 
his works, but nature is immortal. 

At the first setting in of the storm, the laborer, who had 
not yet been seduced from his cottage by corruption, was 
frightened away by the savage yell of the conquerors, and 
came for refuge to that capital which he still considered as 
the Eternal City. What yet remained cultivated and in- 
-habited, was trampled under the hoofs of the horses of Alaric. 
The deluge raged for about two centuries.* The tract from 
the Alps to the Tiber, the garden of Europe, was but a vast 
field of carnage. It would be useless to relate the cam- 
paigns of Alaric, Attila, and Genseric, the scourges of God, 
to describe atrocities, provoked, now by the fatal obstinacy of 
a blind emperor, now by the profligacy of an ambitious wo- 
man, now by the sacrilegious revenge of a proscribed sub- 
ject. They came ; they enjoyed all the luxury of destruc- 
tion ; but they and their armies vanished among the ruins of 
the country, as a river lost among the sands it heaps up at its 
mouth. 


* Rome was taken by Alaric, A. D. 410. The invasion of Attila was in 
451; the storming of Rome by Genseric, in 455. 
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Till the conquest of Odoacer, no northern nation had 
thought of settling in Italy. ‘hey were led by a desire of 
military fame, or by the thirst of carnage and plunder. ‘They 
came and passed with a feeling of indefinable awe, mistrust- 
ing Italy as a fatal land whic th might, at every step, open 
under their feet ; and their curiosity, envy, or revenge was 
no sooner gratified, than they looked for a home in France, 
Spain, or Africa, where to gather the spoils of Italy, and settle 
in peace and security. ‘I he first stone of the new social edi- 
fice was laid under the auspices of Odoacer and Theodoric.* 
The invasion of the Heruli, and subsequently that of the Os- 
trogoths, did not bear the marks of the stupid ferocity of the 
Huns and Vandals. ‘The advantage of a superior culture, 
and the influence of a purer religion, had already softened 
the iron hearts of the North. ‘The reign of Theodoric stands 
alone in those ages of darkness, like a beautiful star in a re- 
tired spot of the skies. But his successors, involved in civil 
discords, and in long, mortal struggles against the Greeks, 
led by Belisarius and Narses, lay finally lifeless and breath- 
less at the mercy of a new enemy, who, invited at first merely 
as a mediator in their contests, ended by possessing himself, 
without resistance, of the prize. 

The crowning of Alboin, king of the Lombards in Italy, 
about the year 568, must be considered as the epoch that 
divided ancient from modern Italy. After that time the Ro- 
man emperors of Constantinople continued to lose ground in 
Italy until their definitive expulsion. Irom that time all traces 
are lost of the old religion and language. From that time 
Rome, and the charm of her name, belong to the past. 

The Lombards and their numberless followers, after their 
barbaric mode of warfare, carried along with them their wives 
and children, all they held dear in life. They left nothing 
behind to regret. At their first arrival they cherished their 
adopted homes with that fatal fondness, with which fair Italy 
is but too apt to inspire her visiters. Having found no re- 
sistance, they did not indulge in wanton cruelties ; having 
suffered no losses, they turned their strength to secure a 
conquest, that had so often escaped from the hands of their 
predecessors. ‘They shared the lands with the conquered. 
They adopted the religion of Ltaly ; ; Italy adopted their morals. 
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* Odoacer, king of ttaly, A.D. 476; Theodoric, 493. 
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Laws and languages were mixed, and the two races were sol- 
dered by a peaceful contact of two hundred and six years. 
The scattered remains of Goths and Vandals of the preceding 
invasions were easily adopted as sons by the conquering 
tribe, by right of consanguinity ; and the Latin nation, already 
reduced to atoms, was either dispersed or subdued. 

Had Alboin, at his first onset, taken possession of Rome 
and of the whole country ; had he not been too anxious to 
enjoy his newly-acquired dominions, fixing his royal seat at 
Pavia; had he not so soon fallen a victim to a domestic 
tragedy, he would have aspired to the glory of the founder of 
Italy. What he neglected to do, when it was perbaps in his 
power, his successors attempted in vain, when it was too 
late. for two hundred and six years, their constant efforts 
were turned against the pontifis of Rome and the imperial 
towns, which, garrisoned by the Greeks, still recognised the 
sway of the Eastern emperors. Some of these seaports, 
such as Ravenna and Ancona, could easily have been, and 
were actually subdued ; but tome, which already began to 
impose a new kind of yoke upon the nations, presented a far 
different obstacle to the Lombard ambition. Here they 
failed, and here their fortune began to waver. ‘The Franks, 
who had already threatened to pass the Alps during the whole 
period of the Lombard dominion, now invited by “the popes, 
after repeated attacks, put an end to the dynasty founded by 
Alboin. 

But this last convulsion had not the same effects upon 
the country as the preceding invasions. Charlemagne led 
an army with him, not a nation.* He took the Lombards 
by surprise and defection. ‘They were conquered sooner 
than attacked. ‘Those who could fight, would not; those 
who would, could not. ‘The campaign of Charles was mere- 
ly a triumphal march. Having reassured the Pope, and set- 
tled, in haste, his new kingdom, he returned to France with the 
whole of his host, leaving the mass of the Lombard population 
safe and untouched ; so that, with the exception of the royal 
dynasty, their great work of regeneration was not sensibly dis- 
turbed or diverted. 

Between Alaric and Frederic Barbarossa, there was an in- 
terval of seven bundred and seventy-four years. So long a 
time does it require to mature the designs of Providence, as if 








* Charlemagne’s Conquest of Ltaly was In A. D. 774. 
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to give a lesson of patience and resignation to the restless anxi- 
ety of human nature. ‘The northern hive of the nations 
was now exhausted ; the Normans, Hungarians, and Sara- 
cens were the last tribes wandering for a home. ‘The foun- 
dation of the great monarchies of 1D surope was laid. Armies 
and fleets might still be busy in their work of destruction, 
but each nation had settled within defined limits, and be- 
longed to the soil, no less than the forests and mountains 
among which they had chosen their abode. 

To the circumstances of their original descent is to be 
principally ascribed the difference of features, manners, and 
feelings, that characterizes the inhabitants of the various 
districts of the Italian peninsula even in our days, as also 
the discordant spirit eternally reigning among nea their 
different progress in civilization, their different taste in 
letters and arts. ‘The valley of the Po, indeed all the 
region from Saluzzo to Venice, and from Aquileia to 
Ancona, the largest and richest part of the country, is 
sull distinguished by the vague appellation of Lombardy, 
and is undoubtedly inhabited by the descendants of the 
Goths and Lombards of Theodoric and Alboin. It has 
been of all countries the oftenest invaded and trodden over ; 
but, from the time of the Lombard settlement, foreigners have 
passed through the land, as the Austrians do now, strangers 
after two centuries as much as on the day of their arrival. 
The Lombards are to be distinguished, among the sons of 
Italy, by their fair hair and complexion, large, serene eyes, tall 
and portly but not always elegant forms. ‘T hey are of a san- 
guine temper, which is often turned into apathy in mature age. 
Living in a rich country, they are fond of the table, and their 
southern brethren have called them the Lombard wolves, or 
the Beeotians of Italy. But their lands have always been the 
best cultivated, their manufactures, as long as liberty pro- 
tected them, the most flourishing in Europe ; and, though they 
came rather late into such matters, they have now the lead in 
' Jetters, science, and arts. ‘The Lombards are also the stout- 
est hearts in the day of battle; they are true and generous, 
open and hospitable, but too often credulous, and indolent in 
all the business of life. 

Vv enice, owing, as we have seen, her origin to the barba- 
rian invasions, is perhaps the only spot in Italy pure from bar- 
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baric mixture. Politics and commerce having engrossed all 
her time, Venice has done comparatively little for literature 
and the fine arts. That city, like Rome, to which she 
bears so many points of resemblance, never thought of let- 
ters, tll she began to. decline. The Venetians, a pure 
Italian race, were hardened by the exertion their situation 
demanded from them. ‘The flame of glory and patriotism 
supported for a long time a valor worthy of a better fate. 
But long peace undermined the character of those noble re- 
publicans, and now they lie lifeless, and insensible to the 
rapid decay to which Austria has doomed them. ‘The in- 
habitants of that spectre-city, with all the magnificence and 
pleasures of the good old times, have not that same spirit 
of resistance, that hope and desire of change, which inflame 
their fellow bondsmen. 

The Genoese, inhabitants of hard mountains, escaped for- 
eign mixture to a great extent, and the Ligurian character 
may perhaps still be traced through the Roman and all the 
following phases. The inhabitants of the Ligurian Apen- 
nines, with all the rest of the chain in Lunigiana, ‘Tuscany, 
Abruzzo, and Calabria, form one rude population, entirely 
unknown to foreign visiters, wild and ungovernable, vindic- 
tive and hospitable, with all the characteristic virtues of high- 
landers in every part of the world. 

But the inhabitants of the Riviera of Genoa, from imme- 
morial time acknowledged as the best sailors in the Medi- 
terranean, never aimed at more glory than what was con- 
sistent with their maritime and mercantile interests. Like 
Venice, Genoa grew by liberty, the soul of all commerce ; 
but, struck by the same fate, Genoa still preserves all her co- 
hesive strength. ‘The Genoese are the hardiest and most 
uncontaminated race in Italy ; but out of their ships they are 
nothing. Literature and the arts never had any credit on 
the bank of St. George. ‘They never dealt in visions and 
dreams. ‘They are the only true utilitarians in Italy. ‘They 
join, indeed, a certain spirit of pomp and show to their 
proverbial avarice. ‘They eat their onions from plates of 
gold ; their palaces are raised with magnificence, but without 
taste ; and their churches are handsome enough, when they 
glitter with marble and gold. ‘lhe Genoese are the only 
Ttalians that settle abroad. Genoese are to be found all over 
the earth ; but they, and their sons, and grandsons, are, like 
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the Jews, an unassimilable race. ‘Their harsh features, their 
sharp dialect, their feelings and manners, follow them every- 
where ; Genoa, like Jerusalem, never loses her rights in her 
wandering children. 

Tuscany, from immemorial time, even before the Grecian 
era, ruling over arts and letters, over religion and laws, has 
been in modern times once more the cradle of civilization. 
Protected by a noble chain of mountains, and by the poverty 
of a barren soil, ‘Tuscany could not entice the northern 
plunderers by the charms of the Lombard and Campanian 
plains. Roused to liberty by the efforts of the Lombard 
league, the Tuscan cities received their independence as a 
gift from their sisters ; but, as soon as they were possessed of 
it, few countries ever exhibited more violence in abusing it ; 
none ever offered a more memorable example of desperate 
struggle before giving it up. ‘To the longer enjoyment of that 
stormy liberty, to the generous patriotism to which it gave 
rise, Florence, Pisa, ond Siena are indebted for the intel- 
lectual supremacy, which made their land the birthplace of 
genius. But, as soon as they sank from that state of excite- 
ment, they fell into the hands of artful princes, by whom they 
were gently lulled and enervated, unaware that a silken chain 
is still a chain. ‘The ‘Tuscans are in our days the most deli- 
cate and refined, but likewise the lightest and weakest, of the 
Italian people. ‘They are gay, polite, pedantic, and thought- 
less ; they are the French of Italy. 

Rome, sitting in an unhealthy desert, a dissolute convent 
of prelates and cardinals, within tottering walls, together with 
all the Roman provinces on the southern side of the Apen- 
nines, the lands of the Sabines and Umbri, is possessed by 
that Levitical spirit, by which talent of all kinds is exclusively 
directed to the altar and its intrigues. ‘The very counte- 
nance and accents of the highest classes in Rome, are stained 
by the varnish of Jesuitism. But what is not priest in Rome, 
the populace of the eternal city, the Trasteverini, exhibit in 
their features, costume, and manners, and not unfrequently in 
their sudden sallies of generous passions, the antique Roman 
grandeur and firmness, such as may suit one day the freemen 
of the capital of the redeemed country. 

The southern part of the peninsula, and the neighbouring 
island, were early occupied by Dorian colonists, who gave 
that region an indelible Grecian character. Magna Grecia 
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had its games, gymnasiums, poetry, and philosophy, rivalling 
those of the mother country. ‘The Romans conquered, but did 
not destroy. ‘lhe Romans never changed what was good in 
the hope of doing better. At the fall of Rome, the Greek 
colonies remained in the hands of the Greeks, and continued 
so until the Norman conquest ; and the Normans were too 
few, and their reign too short, to have a material influence 
over the mass of the people. Hence the Neapolitan charac- 
ter is essentially Greek ; their levity and fickleness, their taste 
for jests and sophisms, for spectacles and controversies, their 
national dances and popular amusements, — all is Greek among 
them. But the Provencal, Spanish, and Austrian dominion, 
by turns afilicted that liv ely population, and have plunged it 
into a state of degradation far below any other nation in Europe. 

The inhabitants of ide Sardinia, and Corsica are, in 
great part, sons of the Saracens. ‘I'he Normans subdued, 
but did not destroy or banish the Moors. On the contrary, 
they were still to be seen enjoying their free rights, and ob- 
serving their religion, even under Frederic the Second, one 
hundred years after the peace of Constance. ‘lhe fierce and 
melancholy Moorish spirit, the noble and chivalrous, but re- 
vengeful and passionate temper, of which the Spanish blood 
partakes, remained in distinct traces in the Sicilian and Cor- 
sican, and may still be recognised in their dark olive com- 
plexion and bilious temper. 

The different origin of the Italian races, and their physical 
and moral discordance of temperament, are not, as it has been 
so often objected, an insurmountable obstacle to future unity, 
any more than the same difliculty now prevents Welch, Scotch, 
and English, heterogeneous races, from living under the same 
government, notwithstanding their long-indulged antipathies. 
The Italians have long since recovered from ‘their blind mu- 
nicipal jealousies ; they have all been educated in the same 
severe school of common disasters, and the descendants of 
the German, Grecian, and Moorish races, have joined their 
hands as brothers, when meeting in the Lead of exile. At all 
events, are not Milan and Pavia, Pisa and Florence, Na- 
ples and Palermo, the most inveterate rivals, obeying the 
same rulers? It would be to libel human nature, to suppose 
that the good understanding, which despotism maintains among 
them, would be broken at the dawning of liberty. 

If enthusiasm of public spirit, or sanctity of private virtues, 
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could be sufficient to secure to a nation its independent exist- 
ence, Italy would have passed glorious and free to the re- 
motest generations. ‘The constant state of warfare, in which 
the newly-enfranchised cities found themselves engaged from 
their earliest origin, was not peculiar to them ; it was the ele- 
ment in which all that age of steel equally breathed. But, in 
Italy, the field of battle was a gymnastic arena, from which 
the republics seemed to derive new vigor and energy. ‘The 
prosperity of their commerce and industry seemed redoubled 
by their endless conflicts. Their municipal rivalries were 
for a long time the source of the most generous emulation, 
nor was ever independence more fertile in prodigies of val- 
or, in generous sacrifices, in daring achievements. But the 
[talian republics ran their race alone. Liberty rose in Italy 
prematurely, or rather that country was doomed to run all 
the risks and chances of a first experiment. ‘The neighbour- 
ing nations seemed to sink into barbarism in proportion as 
the Lombards rose higher in their aspirations. ‘To acquire 
their liberty, the Italians only needed to rely on the justice of 
their cause, and the firmness of their will. But to preserve 
it, they wanted that wisdom of government, which the unset- 
tled state of their institutions, and the pervading ignorance of 
the age, could not afford. 

The greatest part of the Lombard statutes remained still 
the same as they had been imposed by the northern conquer- 
or upon his new subjects ; but a long contact, a natural spirit 
of improvement, common interests and vicissitudes, sympa- 
thies and family ties, and above all the irresistible influence 
of climate, had imperceptibly brought about an interchange 
of friendly transactions, by which, when the components were 
melted into a common mass, it was found that the conquerors 
had adopted new sentiments and habits in proportion as they 
had dictated new orders and laws to the conquered ; so that 
they had both equally contributed to the new social edifice, 
and that edifice, according to the modern rules of architec- 
ture, was a composite of all orders. . 

Together with their martial spirit, their active and labori- 
ous habits, their love of home, and their domestic virtues, 
the German nations gave to Italy, as well as to all Europe, that 
form of government of which we have in our times wit- 
nessed the final catastrophe, — the feudal system. From the 
top of the Alps, the northern chief pointed out to his war- 
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riors the fair land that Fate had awarded to their valor. The 
land of promise was no sooner subdued and divided among 
them, than it was necessary to put it ina state of defence. 
Italy was a mistress who could be secured to her suitors only 
by the same means by which she had been won, military 
prowess. Hence the conquering host settled on the land, as 
it were, in battle array. Every soldier was at his post, de- 
pendent upon his vavasors, under the continued discipline of 
the camp. 

It appears, that the Lombards exercised a milder rule over 
their Latin subjects, than either the Franks in Gaul, or the 
Vandals in Spain and Africa ; but the Italian population had 
already suffered so much under the previous invasions, that 
the whole nation might be considered as doomed to absolute 
servitude. Woe to the conquered ! ‘They built their mas- 
ter’s castle, they tempered his helmet and sword, and forged 
their own chains. Subjected by his strength, they soon be- 
came his strength. ‘They followed him to the camp, they 
garrisoned his walls ; they were his laborers at home, and his 
soldiers abroad. ‘They bore on their backs the scars of the 
blows inflicted by him ; on their breasts, of the wounds re- 
ceived for him. Such a state of violence, however, could 
not last. ‘Che Latin population had long since learned sub- 
mission and patience. Respected and dreaded, the generous 
conquerors soon became weary of an unprofitable tyranny. 
There is no man willing to strike where he meets with no 
resistance. The idea of allegiance to their chiefs, so strong 
among the warriors of the north, was easily communicated to 
the Latins, to whom no better choice was left. The evils of 
feudalism gave way in the same measure as the characteris- 
tic differences of the two races disappeared ; in the same 
measure as, involved in common vicissitudes, they needed 
each other’s coéperation. Many feudal lords were ambi- 
tious of the title of fathers of their people, many found their 
own interest in affecting such paternal dispositions. Men of 
true courage are seldom cruel, and with their armour they laid 
aside their ferocious spirit. The solitary life of their castles 
obliged them to cherish all objects around. Nothing is more 
apt to inspire love than the desire of being loved. ‘I'he 
Christian religion, meanwhile, made a virtue of that love, and 
called the blessings of heaven on the warrior whose sword 
spared the prostrate foe, and who dried the tears his sword 
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had caused to be shed. He who exerted himself for the 
happiness of his own vassals, felt indignant against his neigh- 
bour who acted otherwise. They began to take upon them- 
selves the cause of the oppressed. ‘They interposed with 
authority and arms. ‘I‘hey bred up their children with nobler 
sentiments. Religion and gallantry soon made humanity an 
indispensable appendage of true valor. ‘hus chivalry, or 
rather the chivalrous spirit, was the consequence of the feudal 
system, and was an antidote against its evils. 

The different formalities observed in the ceremony of con- 
ferring knighthood, the sacred and military orders, the armo- 
rial bearings, and other outward signs and emblems of chivalry, 
are not to be confounded with that spirit which made sacred 
in the eyes of the brave the cause of the weak, the authority 
of religion, the honor of women ; that generous spirit, which 
in the total absence of social order, in the total impotence of 
protecting laws, supplied the want of order and law ; for 
that spirit existed long before any herald had reduced it 
to a system, and it survived long after the extinction of the 
system, exerting upon modern civilization an influence, of 
which the indelible marks remain among us, associated with 
all that is noblest and greatest in our manners and feelings. 
The spirit of chivalry, in fact, far from being buried in Italy 
under the ruins of feudalism, was extended and excited by 
the establishment of democratic institutions, and invaded the 
young Lombard and Tuscan republics with such a blind en- 
thusiasm, that, neglecting their own true interests, out of mere 
chivalrous, quixotic bravery, they espoused, whether right 
or wrong, all the quarrels of their neighbours, to remain after 
all unarmed and lifeless in the hands of strangers. 

T'o these two northern political and moral institutions, 
united in their origin and opposite in their ends, Rome con- 
trasted, or rather added, her two social elements, Democracy 
and Aristocracy. In the times of the barbaric invasions, the 
Italians did not lose the remembrance of their democratic 
forms, of which the Romans had shared the advantages with 
their subjects of Italy. As soon as the raising of their walls 
afforded the free towns a degree of security, their ancient muni- 
cipal institutions were eagerly reestablished. “The long-cher- 
ished names of consuls, senate, and tribunes, rather imper- 
fectly understood, were renewed throughout the country ; 
although all such magistrates, until the peace of Constance, 
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were subjected to the Imperial lieutenants, or to the lords 
and prelates who exercised the supreme power according to 
their feudal or seignorial rights. | When, in their contest 
against Frederic Barbarossa, the Lombards shook off both the 
feudal and imperial yoke, the Roman forms were exclusively 
adopted ; but blended with the prejudices of an age of ignor- 
ance, modified by the influence of a more humane reli- 
gion, and counteracted by the disinterestedness and improvi- 
dence of a short-sighted chivalry. ‘The valor of Rome there 
was, and her stern, patriotic virtues ; but not her worldly wis- 
dom, not her cold-blooded steadiness, not her egotistical 
policy. 

In the first place, the happy equilibrium of popular and 
patrician powers, in which lay the secret strength of the Ro- 
man constitution, was never well understood by the Lombard 
and ‘Tuscan republics. In the first intoxication of their dearly- 
purchased emancipation, the new republicans proscribed and 
pursued the noble families even to the inmost recesses of 
the mountains. ‘There, when the nobles had been left to 
share their dens with the hawks and wolves of the Apennines, 
the cities, now assured of victory, relaxing from their in- 
discriminate rage, admitted one by one their humbled ene- 
mies, happy to reénter as equals within those walls, where 
they had ruled as masters; and the two classes were thus 
gradually led to a reconciliation, of which the most con- 
fiding and generous was, of course, to be the victim. The 
towns, which, as long as they were animated by patriotic en- 
thusiasm, had with unarmed bands sustained the shock of the 
cavalry and of the scythed chariots of Frederic, now, in their 
domestic wars, began to feel the want of horses, the horse 
being, in the Middle Ages, the soul of an army. ‘The noble- 
men lent their horses and men-at-arms, and gave the repub- 
lics their cavalry, and had soon, therefore, the strength of the 
state in their hands. In times of peace, the mob upon the 
square checked all rising ambition, by their watchful suspi- 
cion and summary justice ; but, when the trumpet of war 
sounded, when the alarm-bell was rung, the nobleman mount- 
ed his steed, marshalled the disorderly multitude, led them to 
victory, and returned their idol. Thus arms gave the nobil- 
ity a temporary power, which daily gained permanent strength, 
in proportion as wars became more general and frequent. 
The noble families, when they abandoned their eyries in the 
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fastnesses of the mountains, transferred their strongholds to 
the towns. ‘They built their houses near the walls and gates 
of the cities, and, under the pretext of common protection, 
furnished them with ditches and battlements, and garrison- 
ed them with devoted vassals and partisans. ‘Thus the dis- 
sensions between the lower and higher orders were not less 
violent in the republics of the Middle Ages, than they had 
been in either Athens or Rome. ut they were of a short- 
er duration. In vain popular fury rose with redoubled ef- 
forts against aristocratical usurpation. In vain the houses of 
the principal nobles were stormed and razed to the ground. 
In vain, in the most flourishing commercial towns, the mer- 
chants opposed their aristocracy of wealth to the aristocracy 
of birth, and the people ar med themselves in formidable fra- 
ternities of arts and trades, and proceeded to the contest 
united, compact, determined. If the nobility were insolent, 
the people were intemperate and blind. ‘The nobility, warmed 
by the generous spirit that belongs to high birth, supported by 
numerous family adherents, and by uniformity of feelings and 
interests, knew how, by a slow and tacit conspiracy, to turn 
to their own advantage every breath of popular commotion, 
every incident of common peril or public disaster. It is 
thus that in science, letters, and arts, as well as in arms, we 
find the highest names, in the earliest ages of modern Italy, 
almost e exchusiv ely belonging to the aristocratic class ; because 
that class, which aimed_to “rule, made all efforts to possess 
themselves of all such qualifications as might impose upon the 
ignorant mass of the people. In times of war, it was the fire 
of their steeds and the gleam of their swords ; in peace, it 
was the power of eloquence and the wisdom of policy. 

But when, elated by success, that restless nobility broke 
forth into factions and feuds, the people, who had already 
learned to forego their own interests, enlisted themselves in 
the private jealousies of the patrician families, and the quar- 
rels of their enemies became their own. Almost every town 
was divided into as many factions as there were wards ; almost 
every day witnessed some deed of blood in the public 
squares. The citizens slept in their armour. The gates 
were closed from sunset to sunrise. Every house was kept 
in a state of perpetual siege. All these private wars be- 
came merged in a general contest, which embraced the whole 
peninsula ; and the two factions of which, for want of more 
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appropriate terms, were distinguished under the names of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines. 

The Guelphs pretended to be the friends of the church, 
and of the municipal, democratic privileges ; the Ghibelines 
were understood to be partisans of the empire, and favorers of 
a national aristocratical unity. ‘The elements of the two par- 
ties were nearly balanced in all the cities. When one of the 
two prevailed, either in consequence of its own strength, or of 
external aid, the other was butchered, or banished, to return 
afterwards at the head of neighbouring auxiliaries, to inflict in 
its turn equal retaliation. Wave after wave, the two oppo- 
site factions were ebbing and flowing like the tides of the sea. 
Thus when the work of aristocracy was complete, when the 
conquering faction had no longer any Ahing to fear, the man 
who stood at its head, was at the head of all power ; and to 
become an absolute tyrant cost him no more trouble than that 
of assuming the name. ‘Thus, as monarchy had led the way to 
feudalism, and feudalism to democracy ; now, by a painful re- 
action , anarchy led back to aristocracy, aristocracy paved the 
way to tyranny ; and Italy was hurried, in a rapid decline, to- 
wards the same evils from which she had recovered only by 
a slow and hard-earned progression. But this transition was 
the work of five centuries ; and, before evil prevailed, that 
generous nation had a high mission to accomplish. Nor did 
she give up the stguggle, until the whole world had received 
from her losses those-advantages which she was not destined 
to derive for herself. 

But to mediate among so many hostile elements, to tem- 
per the violence of a turbulent age, to reform abuses, to 
heal, to soothe, to dry the tears of the sufferer ; an all-pow- 
erful agent had, before the origin of modern societies, been 
sent from heaven to give them new form and temper by its 
unremitting influence. ‘The Christian religion, a new doc- 
trine of meekness and forbearance, teaching its disciples to 
suffer and love, to pardon and spare, came not to avenge, 
not to redress, but to console; it promised not justice, not 
peace on earth, but retribution in heaven. It did not break 
the chains of the slave, but it shared them with him; it 
did not strike down the sword of the violent, but it turned 
it to righteous designs. Unable to quell the rage of dis- 
cord, it suspended or averted its course. Unable to destroy 
feudalism, it created chivalry. ‘l’o silence the factions of 
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the Guelphs and Ghibelines, it preached the truce of the 
cross. ‘lo quench the thirst for battle, it invented proces- 
sions and masses. ‘T’o the victims of human injustice it 
laid open the asylum of the sanctuary ; for the blasted hopes 
of youth, for the exposed honor of virgins, it prepared the 
silence of the cloisters ; against the unlimited ambition of mon- 
archs, it mustered the thunders of the Vatican. It did not 
rid man of his evils, but it reconciled him to them; it taught 
him to cherish them, to pride and delight in them, to lean on 
them as onan anchor of hope. <A day had been, (it is an 
unwelcome thought, but one from which we cannot escape, ) 
a day had been when, in ages of barbarism, of oppression and 
prejudice, every institution that had become connected with 
the Christian religion, even the most absurd doctrines and 
pernicious practices with which Catholicism has been charg- 
ed, had their holy, their redeeming influence ; and it was re- 
served to later periods, to periods of refinement and culture, 
to see those same institutions turned into instruments of prof- 
anation and infamy, to the detriment of the religion and of 
the cause of humanity it had been sent to advocate. 

The day had been, when the standards of St. Peter headed 
the bands of the Lombard youth, devoted to the rescue of 
their country ; when the proclamation of a jubilee, or the zeal 
of a pontifical legate, prevented the streaming of fraternal 
blood ; and the day was to come, when a crafiy court of 
‘purple tyrants’ were to rouse the spirit of discord among 
their inoffensive neighbours, and when, threatened by the 
vengeance they had thus provoked, they were to invite the 
interference of foreign invaders, taking advantage of others’ 
calamities, like ravens and wolves on a field of battle. The 
day had been, when a few pious solitaries, the inmates of 
inaccessible recesses, inspired with an insane perhaps, but 
harmless devotion, denied themselves all the enjoyments of 
life, and abjured the gifts of Providence, to open a hospitable 
shelter to the straying wayfarer ; to drain swamps and morass- 
es ; to run to the succour of languishing humanity, amidst the 
loathsomeness of hospitals and lazarets ; or, in the calm of 
their undisturbed silence, to plunge into the severest medita- 
tions of science, and preserve the treasures of learning of by- 
gone generations for the reawakening curiosity of genera- 
tions to come ; and the day was to come, when the con- 
vents should insult the sufferings of poverty by a display of 
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worldly pomp and indolence ; when they should groan with 


victims seduced to their cells by the blackest perfidies, or | 


walled up in them by nefarious compulsion ; when the clergy 
should give the example of that depravation with which celi- 
bacy had contaminated morals and manners towards the de- 
cline of the Roman world ; when cowled fiends should be 
ranked imo a holy militia, and with hideous rites round an 
ominous pyre, shoud send up to the Father of Mercy an 
holocaust of human victims. Even such is a use which has 
been made of reason, such an interpretation has been given 
to the pages of truth; and though in our days, in consequence 
of a milder spirit, the seductions of Jesuitism and the at- 
rocities of the Inquisition gave way, still, Heaven knows, 
the talent and will to indulge in specious reasonings, and to 
construe the word of God according to worldly passions, 1s 
not quite passed out of fashion. 

All that was most enthusiastic and great in the Christian 
religion, all that was most brilliant and ardent in the valor of 
the North, all that was most generous and gallant in chivalry, 
all the noblest elements of society in the Middle Ages, by 
codperating in a common undertaking, by turning, for more 
than two centuries, all their efforts to a common end, brought 
social order in Europe to the highest and most unexpected 
results. 

If the religious zeal of the earliest church had produced 
nothing else but the Crusades, the world would still be 
indebted to Christianity for the most rapid progress of civ- 
ilization. ‘The Crusades brought a comparative peace to 
Europe. For the first time, Christendom was seen united 
in a single people. Brothers, who had settled here and there 
as they had been guided by chance, divided by climate, by 
interests, by discords, now, in a kind of family meeting, ab- 
jured all their ancient feuds, joining in an alliance of faith and 
worship against a common enemy. 

Pope Urban pointed out to the Christians a wide field for 
exertion. ‘The holy wars, in different epochs, relieved 
Europe of four millions of her most turbulent sons. ‘T’o the 
noblest devotional feelings, a great number of worldly motives 
were added, all motives that could exert the strongest influ- 
ence on the ruling passions of that age. The love of peril 
and conflict, innate in the human bosom; a restless spirit of 
enterprise and adventure, curiosity, impatience of restraint, 
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thirst of dominion, ambition, and, in later times, the desire of 
escaping from the consequence of debts, murders, or quarrels 
at home. It was a universal rejoicing. ‘Those who went 
away, carried their aspiring hopes to a field where it seemed 
as if their golden dreams would fall short of reality ; those 
who 1emained found themselves at ease, and bade the adven- 
turers a hearty farewell. Meanwhile the feudal anarchy, that 
had threatened the western world with total dissolution, turned 
all its fury towards the East. Monarchs and barons sold their 
estates, titles, and privileges, with the eagerness of the dog 
in the fable, dropping the substance to run after the shadow. 
No condition was too hard to get money for the holy ar- 
maments. Independence was publicly bought, or received 
gratuitously, or siezed upon by force, by a great number of 
cities, boroughs, and vassals. ‘I'he crusades gave the first 
sanction to national liberty throughout all Europe. ‘The signing | 
of the Magna Charta by John of England, and the opening of 
the parliaments by Philip of France, are events contempora- 
neous with the crusades, and in great part a consequence of 
that general convulsion. ut the fairest advantages were ob- 
tained by Italy. ‘The independence of the Italian republics, 
already so far advanced, was definitively sealed by the diver- 
sion to Palestine. Both the first and second Frederic, the 
most formidable enemies of Italy, were engaged in those 
sacred expeditions, and the country was freed from their 
menaces. ‘I'he Lombards and ‘l'uscans, as well as the rulers 
of the.’T'wo Sicilies, sent, in their turn, armies and fleets 
to Jerusalem, and the standards that had often met in the 
field for a mortal encounter, marched side by side to a com- 
mon emprise, on terms of fraternity. And when the soldiers 
of the cross, mixing temporal with spiritual advantages, found- 
ed their ephemeral principalities in Syria, the Italian repub- 
lics, with a maturer wisdom, laid the basis of a more solid 
settlement by their commercial factories and flourishing col- 
onies on the shores of the Bosphorus and Asia Minor ; from 
that early epoch engrossing and monopolizing all the com- 
merce of the East. Hence all branches of industry were ad- 
vanced to the highest prosperity by the general movement, 
which brought into contact the two ends of the globe. The 
mind expanded ; the spirit of enterprise acted on a larger scale ; 
voyages and discoveries began by land and sea. ‘The pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem led the way to the Indies and America. 
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The soil itself of the west of Europe teemed with a growth 
of Eastern productions, and the Lombard plain smiled 
with a luxuriant harvest from exotic seeds. ‘The literary 
light of the Kastern empire was among the noblest conquests. 
The crusaders were followed in their retreat by the wrecks 
of ancient Greek literature ; and the dreams of Arabian poe- 
try dazzled the more obtuse fancy of the West. ‘The luxuries 
of Kastern refinement, the contemplative tastes and habits 
of that region, were gradually communicated to the active 
children of Europe, and mental power soon gained its advan- 
tage over bodily strength. 

Such were the direct and immediate effects of the cru- 
sades on social life ; but the impression they left upon the 
mind in after ages had more magical results. For, the hu- 
man mind, when losing by degrees its energy for present 
exertion, returns with restless regrets to the fairy land of the 
romance of past ages and the good old times of chivalry ; 
and the crusades haunted the imagination of the Italian bards, 
the dearest theme of their inspiration, the most heart-thrilling 
chord of their harps. ‘Thus the seeds of the institutions and 
learning of the ancient world survived the fate of the Roman 
empire, to bud forth through the general alluvion of the 
northern invaders, and acquire new vigor on a virgin soil 
better suited to their generous nature ; the Christian religion 
warmed and developed what it found most noble in ancient 
thought or in modern feeling ; and those three elements were 
so happily combined, that Rome, and her Jaws, letters, and 
arts, could not have been withdrawn from ruin, even by the 
new religion, without the material element of Northern 
strength, and the brute force of the North could not have 
been softened even by Christianity, without the enlightening 
element of old liberal institutions. 

Thus Roman wisdom gave the intelligence, Northern brav- 
ery furnished the arm, Christianity formed the heart, and chiv- 
alry and the crusades were the practice of those theories, 
the result of those components, the living-out of those anima- 
ting principles. Of all this great edifice of the Middle Ages, 
nothing seems to exist in our times. Feudalism yield- 
ed to the repeated attacks of despotism. ‘The modern 
constitutions have pointed out a new system of civil liberty. 
To the extent of its own empire, French philosophy has 
razed to the ground religious devotion. Chivalry has long 
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since lain by the side of the helmets and corselets of its 
champions. 

But is all the noble spirit of the Middle Ages equally pros- 
trate and low ? Is it so, is it desirable that it should be so ? 
We hope not. We think not. The solidity of the institu- 
tions of the men of those times partakes of the cement of their 
edifices and the temper of their armour. ‘The Kgyptians 
wrote on their pyramids ; ‘‘ We have spent years in building ; 
we give you ages to destroy !” 

We shall conclude our task by a brief examination of the 
state of literature in Italy during the age of darkness, by 
pointing out what remained of ancient lore at the beginning 
of the new era of the Italian republics, and considering what 
influence the Northern, the Arabian, and Provencal poetry 
exerted upon the first period of modern Italian literature, the 
age of Dante. 

The writings of Greece, and the writings of Rome, form 
but one literature in two distinct languages. Literature, in 
Rome merely a luxury, with few exceptions displayed little 
or no original character. It rose in days of ebriety and epi- 
curism 3 it was made subservient to flattery and servility. As 
such, it could have no long duration. As soon as the amia- 
ble parasites of Augustus were frightened from court by the 
frowns of Tiberius, arts and letters were mute. ‘The mild 
reign of ‘[’rajan and of his successors revived them for a while ; 
but, after the death of the Antonines, even the power of copy- 
ing had failed, and the following crowd of rhetoricians and 
grammarians sunk lower and lower, until they lost even the 
power of feeling. 

While heathen literature was thus rapidly declining, in con- 
sequence only of the decrepitude of the society which it re- 
presented, the zeal of the earliest Christians, and the contro-. 
versies of their numerous sects, filled the libraries with many 
thousand volumes of ascetic visions and theological sophisms. 
The East and West rivalled each other in their pious enthusi- 
asm, as well as in their polemic animosity ; and, though a few 
illustrious names, in a religious point of view, may yet be 
cited with respect, it is nevertheless certain, that their in- 
tolerant austerity, by proscribing the perusal of profane wri- 
ters, as teachers of idolatry and immorality, and exciting the 
persecuting frenzy of bigoted monarchs, hastened the down- 
fall of the Latin language and literature. This sacrifice to a 
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blind superstition dried up the fountains from which pure 
light might yet have been derived ; so that the work of de- 
struction was almost complete, long before the first appearance 
of barbarian destroyers. | 

The diligence of modern writers has been considerably 
employed in vindicating the reputation of the Gothic, Frank- 
ish, and Lombard conquerors of Italy from the exaggerated 
charges of barbarism raised against their memory by the igno- 
rant fanaticism of the Latin monks of the Middle Ages. 
Even if none of the memorials of those conquerors had been 
preserved, reason ought to have satisfied us, that such large 
national bodies could not have been prevented from dis- 
solution without sound political institutions, and that those 
tribes could not have wandered from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, inflamed by a spirit of adventure, and by a 
desire of military renown, without being excited and cheered 
by the charms of their minstrels. Poetry there certainly was, 
in the enrapturing joy of triumph with which they hailed a 
new land, which was to be the inheritance of their children ; 
there was poetry and romance in those long rows of chariots, 
that carried after them their wives and infants, to make their 
hearts beat with redoubled anxiety in the hour of danger. 

The successful researches of German scholars in our day 
have made known to Kurope the songs of the bards of their 
forefathers, back to the days of Alaric and Attila; but that 
northern poetry, if ever it flourished in Italy, as it would seem 
probable, especially among the more cultivated warriors of 
Theodoric, could not long resist the spell of a southern cli- 
mate. ‘The comforts of a settled life made the warrior indif- 
ferent to the scenes of peril and strife, which were sung in 
those national traditions. ‘The northern mythology lost all 
interest with its sacred character ; and the warlike verses of 
the German tribes died away soon after the conquest, with 
the sound of their trumpets and the neighing of their steeds. 

But whatever may have been the state of their mental cul- 
ture in their native forests, it is not less true that the northern 
conquerors entertained a deep-rooted aversion to the Roman 
lore, which they considered as a source of corruption and 
effeminacy, a school of fraud and perfidy ; and, regarding it as 
such, they hastened its extermination with all the means that 
their ignorant ferocity could suggest. ‘The Lombards had the 
reputation of being the most barbarous, as they were the bra- 
vest, of the German tribes. Italy, it is believed, sank, under 
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their dominion, into a more deplorable state of ignorance than 
any of the neighbouring countries. Suill the reigns of Luit- 
prand, Rachis, and Astolph were signalized by the wisest ad- 
ministration, and several distinguished men of their nation 
began a reformation of the system of studies, which Charle- 
magne knew how to appreciate and profit by. 

During the two centuries of Lombard dominion, the Latin 
language underwent its final catastrophe. ‘That language, al- 
ways corrupted in all the provinces, especially in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where, as in Gaul, Spain, and Britain it had been enforced 
by the Romans, had already been turned by popular abuse 
into a barbarous dialect, long before any extraneous mixture. 
But when, in the long contact between the two heterogene- 
ous races, the mixture was effected, it gave rise to that bas- 
tard tongue, which was, with slight modifications, equally 
spoken over all the late Roman provinces, and which, under 
the name of Romance language, became the source of the mod- 
ern languages of the South of Europe. In that mixture, of 
course, the Latin furnished the greatest number of words, 
because the conquered nations were the most numerous ; but 
the construction, the inflections, the articles, and all grammat- 
ical forms obeyed the influence of the northern races, both 
because such forms could be more easily adopted and 
practised, and because conquerors do not wish to learn gram- 
mar from their slaves. ‘l'hus, agreeably to the observation of 
a modern Italian critic, we see terms referring to the common 
wants of life, to be generally of Latin derivation, while names 
belonging to the art of war, and to politics and govern- 
ment, are generally of ‘Teutonic origin ; which fact arose 
from two different necessities ; the conquerors were oblig- 
ed to learn such words as could express what they wanted 
from their new subjects, and the conquered were compelled 
to learn the names of the arms that crushed, and of the 
new authority that was forced upon them. The Romance 
language, in its origin, might be fairly considered as one, and 
it continued to serve as a common vehicle of communication 
between the different nations of Europe, until those formless, 
popular idioms, having by the charms of poetry been turned 
into polished and elegant tongues, the limits between them 
were more clearly defined ; and, distinguishing them by their 
affirmative particles, they called the Romance Provengal, 
VOL. L. — NO. 106. 9 
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langue d’oc ; the Northern French, or Romance Walloon, 
langue d’oil ; and the Italian, langue de si. 

But the langue de si, as well as her two sisters, was, from 
the first, split into a hundred dialects of infinite variety ; 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of their literature, the Italians, 
by a blind, municipal infatuation, still cling to those vernacular 
forms, to the great detriment of their beautiful language. ‘These 
differences naturally arose from the remnants of the various 
races that settled in separate districts, and formed, as it were, 
as many different colonies, where their characteristic idioms 
were preserved, until, in the wars of the republics, all alliance 
and friendly intercourse having ceased, each town remained 
isolated, and their dialectic peculiarities were cherished with 
all the warmth of their political jealousies. Hence the Italian 
patois vary at the distance of only ten miles, and the idioms 
and accent of one town are either utterly unintelligible, or are 
an object of wonder and ridicule, to its immediate neighbours. 
All such differences, however, may be classified into seven 
principal branches, and, according to their ethnological deri- 
vation, the Italian dialects may be reduced to the Lombard, 
Venetian, Genoese, ‘Tuscan, Roman, Neapolitan, and Sicilian. 
The Lombard dialect, with all its various branches, the Pied- 
montese, Milanese, Romagnolo, &c., is characterized by 
harshness of accent, and energy and rapidity of expression. 
It is evidently of barbaric origin ; it sounds more unlike Ital- 
ian than either Provencal or Spanish, and its diphthongs and 
contractions cannot be expressed with the twenty-two letters 
of the Italian alphabet. Venice, always safe and pure from 
foreign mixture, and Rome, where the native race was never 
utterly destroyed, have preserved all the softness and round- 
ness of the Latin; while the dialects of Apulia and Calabria 
bear some evident alloy of Greek, and something of the Moor- 
ish sound is still preserved in the deep and guttural accent of 
the islanders. 

It was long, however, before the Italian, or any of the new 
languages, was employed to any literary purpose ; and the 
rude attempts at a revival of learning, that took place after 
the first encouragement given by Charlemagne, were made in 
a corrupted language, which they still called, and fancied to 
be, Latin. 

The opening of universities in France, England, and Italy 
re-awakened an ardor that seemed irreparably extinguished. 
All that remained of ancient learning, buried in the soli- 
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tude of the cloisters, was assembled in the new seminaries of 
Paris and Oxford, and in the much more ancient schools of 
Salerno and Bologna. ‘That of Salerno, enlightened by the 
Arabians of Sicily and Africa, and protected by the Normans 
and Swabians successively ruling over the country, made the 
greatest progress in medicine and in all other physical sci- 
ences. Bologna, the mother of all universities, dating its 
origin from Charlemagne, or according to others from 'Theo- 
dosius, in the fifth century, equally the favorite of popes and 
emperors, had already, before the peace of Constance, at- 
tained the highest degree of splendor. ‘Towards the end of 
the eleventh century, Irnerius, a native of that city, taught 
there the Pandects of Justinian, recently discovered at Pisa 
or Amalfi; and Bologna acquired beyond dispute the first 
rank in Europe as a law school. But similar institutions si- 
multaneously rose in other cities of Lombardy and ‘Tuscany, 
all modelled after the example of Bologna, where Irne- 
rius had first introduced the titles and insignia of doctor and 
bachelor, such as they have since been adopted by all the 
universities in the world. The study of law, so consistent 
with the interests and rights of men, then a general subject of 
debate in the Italian republics, absorbed all talents ; and for 
a long while the Italians abandoned to the Parisian doctors 
their meagre dialectics and dusky theology. ‘The podesta 
and gonfalonieri, the first magistrates in these municipal gov- 
ernments, were now taken by preference from the univer- 
sities, and a civil administration was gradually substituted for 
a military rule. ‘Thus, when the great national contest had 
been decided, and the Italian cities sent their legates to treat 
as equals with Frederic Barbarossa, for the peace of Con- 
stance, it was not without an undefinable emotion, that the 
iron-clad barons of the German court beheld a few dark-eyed, 
long-robed Italian doctors, the disciples of Irnerius, advanc- 
ing among them with a confident mien, as if announcing 
that the iron age was at an end, and arms were now destined 
to give place to the gown! 

But darkness could not give way without a long, desperate 
struggle. The prejudices and superstitions of a barbarous 
age, the spirit of pedantry and the love of controversy, an 
overwrought sophistry, and a constant proneness jurare in 
verba magistri, for a long time wrapped up, and entangled, 
and eclipsed all truth. ‘Thus divinity soon degenerated into 
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heresy and ‘blasphemy ; ; astronomy was confounded with 
astrology, medicine with sorcery, and chemistry with the 
arcana of alchemy. Men of science, erecting themselves 
into a privileged class, by the prestige of a dead language, 
of long flowing robes, and a mysterious air, secluded them- 
selves from the people, and were looked upon with wonder 
and awe, not unmixed with distrust and: contempt. ‘Their 
ambition for a universal scholarship, when the relations 
between the different branches of learning were more im- 
perfectly defined, and the means of acquisition were less 
within reach, engaged them in a labyrinth of disorderly pur- 
suits, where they were exhausted and lost before coming to 
any profitable results. Science was to them an unfathom- 
able ocean, of which they vainly strove to sound the depths, 
while their object should have been only to sail across it. 

It would be difficult to divine what their zeal for abstruse 
studies would have led them to, had not an impulse of a to- 
tally opposite nature fortunately called the general attention 
to a new light arising from extraneous sources. ‘The Arabi- 
ans, by nature a warlike and enthusiastic nation, used from 
immemorial time to associate religion with poetry, having, 
according to their Oriental style, taken the four opposite cor- 
ners of the wind, and spread over the earth with a valor 
whose report was sufficient to insure success, — having con- 

uered more enemies than they could count, and subdued 
more lands than they could explore, — now turned their 
minds to the arts of peace. Brought into contact with the 
Greeks by their conquest of Egypt, they possessed them- 
selves of the treasures of Grecian learning ; and, under the 
dynasty especially of the Abassides, they opened schools and 
libraries throughout their monarchies of Asia, Africa, and 
Spain. They translated ancient Greek manuscripts, placed 
Greek scholars at the head of their literary establishments, 
and, giving themselves up principally to physical and mathe- 
matical studies, established, by their important discoveries, 
the highest claims to the gratitude of Europe. Still poetry 
formed their greatest delight, and it reached its highest splen- 
dor in Spain under the dynasty of the Ommiades. Disdain- 
ing the sober and pure inspirations of the Greeks, whom they 
had revered as masters in philosophical pursuits, the Arabians 
followed no guide in their poetical effusions but the glow of 
their Eastern imagination. Hence their poetry preserved its 
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original colors ; that delicacy and luxuriancy of sentiment, 
that bewildering intoxication and mysticism of love, that 
dreamy phantasmagory, and, above all, that kind of Oriental 
transcendentalism, which was afterwards coinmunicated to the 
Provencals, and constitutes the essential difference between 
the ancient and modern, between the classical and romantic 
styles. ‘I'he Arabians had probably no epic or dramatic 
poetry ; they had love poems and elegies, satires and didactic 
pieces, and, more lately, the fairy tales and golden dreams, 
known under the name of « Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
This vast collection, of which only the six-and-thirtieth part, 
according to Sismondi, has been translated in Europe, is now 
the only kind of literature existing in the East ; and forms 
still the delight of all coffee-houses and caravanseries, where 
those tales are daily recited to the dejected Mussulman, who 
seeks to forget, in the charms of fiction, the melancholy feel- 
ings of the present moment. 

Sicily did not, perhaps, obtain from the Saracenic invasion 
all the advantages i in respect to literary institutions, that were 
derived by Spain from the Moors. ‘I'he Saracens of Sicily 
found no rest in their adopted home. ‘Their continual pirat- 
ical excursions allowed them no leisure for study. Still the 
medical school at Salerno would never have risen to so 
eminent a rank without the direction of African and Arabian 
scholars. ‘Ihe Saracens, who were spared in the Norman 
conquest, and flourished at the court of Frederic the Second 
and Manfred his son, considerably added to the renown that 
Sicily enjoyed in the infancy of Italian literature. 

Meanwhile France, ruled by feudal and monarchical gov- 
ernments, had sunk into a state of almost absolute ignorance. 
The universities of Paris and Montpellier had lost much of 
their primitive splendor, and the Latin language was almost 
utterly extinct. The disuse of this tongue had a natural ten- 
dency to ennoble the vulgar Romance dialects, as it introduced 
them equally among the highest and most cultivated classes. 
This happened when the dominion of the Moors in Spain 
gave signs of impending dissolution. ‘They broke into fac- 
tions and feuds. They departed from their wonted modera- 
tion and wisdom. ‘They banished the few Christians, who, 
from immemorial time, had found a peaceful residence among 
them. These revolutions drove to the Christian courts of 
Catalonia and Aragon a number of illustrious exiles, who car- 
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ried with them their arts and science, and the tales and songs of 
the East. By the union of Catalonia and Provence, in 1092, 
their poetry passed from Spain to the court of Provence. 
That court enjoyed in those times a long peace, and was the 
rendezvous of all the chivalry of Europe. ‘Tournaments and 
courts of love were there constantly held; that newborn poe- 
try was welcomed with a wonderful enthusiasm, and it gave rise 
to what was called the ‘‘ gay science ”’ of the Troubadours. 
The long wars of Alphonso the Second, of Castile, against 
the Moors of ‘Toledo, the crusades, the acquisition of a part 
of Languedoc by the English, and other general political 
commotions, having associated the knights of all Europe in 
common adventures, the poetry of Provence soon became 
the inheritance of all Christendom. The differences between 
the dialects of Spain, Provence, Italy, and Northern France, 
were not so wide then as in our days. ‘The Romance Pro- 
vencal became the language of chivalry ; and the courts of 
Germany, of Flanders, of England, and Sicily received the 
Provencal troubadours with the same honors and regard 
they enjoyed at home. No classical lore being required for 
the cultivation of the gay science, no mythological or histori- 
cal allusion being ever mingled with those simple and spon- 
taneous productions, the consequence was, that ignorant 
barons and monarchs could cultivate minstrelsy, without losing 
in study that time which was claimed by their warlike exer- 
cises. ‘Thus, some talent for poetry was considered as one 
of the indispensable attributes of chivalrous prowess ; and the 
profession of troubadour was honored by the names of Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, Richard of England, and other grave and 
wise monarchs, who aspired to the title of adepts in the gay 
science, as they sighed after the glory of private knights in 
the field. Social and domestic life seemed animated by the 
air of those songs. It was a blessed age of roving and pil- 
grimages, of wooing and worshipping, of dancing and skirm- 
ishing, of sinning and confessing. Romance in life closely 
followed upon romance in poetry. Comical and tragical ad- 
ventures supplied the poet with inexhaustible materials. It 
was now a king, imprisoned in a dark tower, and his faithful 
minstrel travelling in search of him, across mountains and 
along rivers, the sound of his harp reaching the ears of the 
monarch, like a ray of hope in the darkness of his lonely 
confinement ; ; now a damsel, pining under the tyranny of a 
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monstrous guardian, and her gallant knight summoning the gaol- 
er at the gate of the castle, putting him to death, and carrying 
the lady away; the prize of his valor ; now a dying crusader, 
sending his squire from Syria, charged with the woful mission 
of conveying his heart to his mistress, —the loyal squire, 
roaming around the forbidden abode of the fair one, surprised 
—and stabbed by the watchful jealousy of a villanous husband, 
and the precious relics of the crusader cooked into a horrible 
dish, and eaten at supper by the unconscious lady. 

It will be easily perceived how such stories must have 
contributed to give a peculiar attraction to the poetry of the 
troubadours ; but in proportion as the gay science spread 
among various nations, the peculiarities of the dialects, and 
the more important differences of national taste, gave chival- 
rous poetry a different turn. ‘The Normans, a Scandinavian 
race, although at the period of their settlkement in northern 
France they had lost their native language and poetry, still 
preserved some confused traditions of the heroic poems 
which had accompanied their forefathers, as well as every 
other German tribe, in their long peregrinations and cruises. 
The chivalrous spirit, or emanation of Norman feeling and 
manners, had no sooner been associated with poetry at the 
court of Provence, than the Normans of France and England 
strove_to rival the southern troubadours. Successively aban- 
doning; towards the beginning of the twelfth century, the 
Romance Provengal for the Romance Walloon, the dialect 
of Northern France, and substituting for the lyrical strains of 
the Provengals, what remained of the heroic poems of their 
ancestors, they gave origin to what is still called the chival- 
rous romance, or poetry of the trouveres. 

Hence King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
the wars of Alexander of Macedon, Lancelot and Geneve, 
Tristan de Leonois, and the hundred heroes of the Romance 
of the first age ; hence, — the taste for heroico-chivalrous 
poetry having been transmitted to the South, — the Spanish 
heroes Don Galaor, Don Florestan, the two Amadises, and 
all their noble mates ; hence Charlemagne and his Paladins, 
and their children and their children’s children, — all these 
fantastic creations soon cast into the shade the sweet but 
monotonous chanzos and sirventes of the troubadours. 

But chivalrous poetry, having thus flourished only one 
century after the golden age of Provengal literature, was, of 
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course, animated by the brilliant images and the lively colors 
which the troubadours had received from the Arabians ; and, 

though the type of chivalrous romances was originally north- 
ern, yet their spirit was essentially eastern. ‘Those ancient 
northern poems described other manners and feelings. ‘I'he 
German imagination was gloomy ; sad and awful, the rites of 
their religion. ‘Their spectres and vampires, and other such 
supernatural beings, were of a bloody and mischievous race. 
Love had little part in their stories, and gallantry none. 
Women were for them more an object of veneration and 
deference, than of a warm, enthusiastic devotion. Moorish 
courtesy exerted a considerable influence in the refinement 
of chivalry. The wars of Spain, and the crusades, extended 
the field of chivalrous adventure. ‘lhe unexplored regions 
of Cathay and India were laid open to the dreams of the 
poet, and the dreams of the poet fell short of human credu- 
lity. ‘Turbaned heroes crowded the groves of ngland and 
France ; fairies and genii became the household gods of all 
Christendom. Love, glowing with all the fire that consumes 
Southern bosoms, usurped the highest place in chivalrous 
romances. [ays and enchantresses, kind and benevolent 
creatures, inhabitants of golden palaces and enchanted gar- 
dens, endowed with immortal beauty and happiness, with 
no other sorceries than the irresistible spell of their loveliness, 
seduced the happy knight from the path of honor, bewildered 
by long draughts of blessed forgetfulness. Chivalrous poe- 
try, lyric among the troubadours, epic among the trouveres, 
was then intrinsically a derivation from Arabia; and it was 
thus from eastern sources, that Italian poetry was to receive 
its first impulse. Petrarch was the last of the troubadours, 
Ariosto the last of the trouvéres. 

Meanwhile Italy, absorbed in her classical studies, still be- 
lieved herself at the head of all learning, when the harp of 
the troubadours came to awake her from her long error, and 
she felt impatient of having been outrun by her neighbours. 
The Lombard scholars and doctors perceived, that their Latin 
could not lead them very far, that no life could be drawn 
from the dead ; they learned, that those vulgar dialects, which 
they had so long despised, could be the language of poetry, 
whenever they responded to the emotions of the heart. The 
first conviction was bitter. ‘They felt humble and jealous, 
jast as the modern Italians must feel, when they visit the rail- 
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roads, the dock-yards, the gas-houses of England and France. 
With the vexation of disappointment, they threw aside their 
Aristotle and Augustine, their Pandects and Decretals, and, 
all turning minstrels and troubadours, they soon rivalled their 
masters. Their first attempts were in Provencal ; but, the 
court of Sicily having set the example, the ‘national dia- 
lects were universally substituted, and Italian poetry arose.* 
Frederic the Second, grandson of Frederic Barbarossa, hav- 
ing inherited the crown of the 'T'wo Sicilies after the extinc- 
tion of the Norman dynasty, made his court the abode of the 
Muses. Frederic himself, and his sons, his secretaries, his 
courtiers, were all cultivators of the gay science ; the noble- 
men of the Tuscan and Lombard republics answered their 
challenge ; an echo of harps and lyres sounded all over the 
land ; and the courteous knights from France hailed the first 
efforts of their young brethren of Italy. 

But it was not difficult to perceive, that Italian poetry was 
soon to take a different course. ‘The Middle Ages in Italy 
were at an end. ‘The democratic governments in the north 
had given to the intellect a graver and steadier mood. ‘Those 
love sonnets and songs could only be a pastime for the idle 
classes, whilst an active, vigorous nation wanted nobler and 
higher sources of entertainment. Ballads and tales long 
continued, indeed, to circulate from town to town, and from 
generation to generation, the inheritance of poor minstrels, 
who made their living by them. But Italy had no feudal 

castles to welcome these harmless killers of aristocratical 
psn The noble profession of troubadour was soon dis- 
graced by the intrusion of minstrels of a base alloy ; and 
chivalrous poetry, the characteristic literature of feudalism, 
died away in Italy, to give place to a nobler class of produc- 
tions, the literature of liber ty. Thus, by a striking analogy, 
as the institutions of the ancient world had been ‘combined 
with, and, as it were, fecundated by, the new religious and 
moral feelings of modern society ; so the remains of ancient 
learning had been brought into a state of effervescence and 
ferment by the contact of those Eastern effusions, and by the 
example of Provence and France. And it is wonderful to 
observe, that the efforts of the Italian schools to raise up 
again the monuments of Greece and Rome would probably 
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have failed, because, instead of adapting the treasures of the 
past to the wants of their age, they aimed to carry their 
age back to the past ; and the wild and warm poetry, which, 
from the remote regions of the East, found its way into 
Spain and France, and more lately into Italy, would have 
had no general result, because it was professedly intended as 
an idle, aérial pastime. ‘Thus Italian learning only aimed to 
instruct, chivalrous poetry only tended to excite. ‘The duty 
of literature is to do both. Italy, with all her ruins of ancient 
learning, had only laid the foundations, but could not raise a 
new edifice; France, with her sweet and fantastic poetry had 
raised a fair edifice, but had not laid a foundation. ‘The 
Italian scholars would have withered like the last leaves of a 
decrepit autumn ; the French bards would have vanished like 
the first flowers of a premature spring. In fact, the Tartars 
and ‘Turks in Asia and Africa, and the Inquisitors in Spain, 
extinguished the brilliant light which the Arabians had kindled 
in two thirds of the old continent. ‘The crusades against the 
Albigenses of Languedoc hushed the warbling of the Pro- 
vencal nightingales, like the first roaring of a hurricane. The 
lays of the last trowvéres were drowned in blood by the mer- 
ciless wars between France and England, and by the feudal 
discords of both nations. Hence the Provencal is now a 
dead, though a modern, language. England did not produce 
her literature till two or three centuries later, and France has 
had, perhaps, no original literature at all. 

Why then was Italian literature destined to survive alone ? 
Why was Italy able to derive from the faint sounds of poetry 
she had received from France and Languedoc, a voice of im- 
mortal fame, that was never to be silenced? Italy too had wars 
and factions, —and factions and wars, — and she was busy 
in inflicting evils upon herself, in proportion as strangers left 
her in repose. But, as we have repeatedly said, the disorders 
of the Middle Ages had ended in Italy with the Peace of 
Constance ; a new existence commenced, a restless, a stormy, 
but a’free existence. ‘The Middle Ages were over in Italy 
several centuries earlier than in any other country ; and, if they 
ever recommenced for her, it was, by a cruel fatality, only 
when, her influence having finally withdrawn her neighbours 
from the horrors of the ages of darkness, the same or like hor- 
rors were inflicted upon her by the gratitude of her newly eman- 
cipated neighbours. There was liberty in Italy ; and where there 
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is liberty, there is life. Where every spirit moves unconfined 
in his orbit, where, in the full enjoyment of free existence, ev- 
ery individual feels that there is no check to his aspirations but 
the natural limits of his powers, if the age produces only one 
man, that man will characterize his age. So it was with the lit- 
erature of Italy at the beginning of the days of liberty. There 
were opposite elements at war. ‘There was on the one hand 
ancient learning, a lifeless body, only half disinterred ; there 
was on the other chivalrous poetry, a formless spirit, only 
imperfectly developed. A genius was waited for, to com- 
plete the work of creation. That genius was Dante ALI- 
GHIERI. 





Art. IV.—1. Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, under the Direction of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, performed 
in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Geography, Geology, Climate, and Productions, 
and the Number, Manners, and Customs of the Natives. 
With a Map of Oregon Territory. By the Rev. Samurn 
Parker, A.M. Ithaca, N. Y.: 1838. 12mo. pp. 371. 

2. Narrative of a Journey across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Columbia River, and a Visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
Chili, §c. With a Scientific Appendiz. By Joun K. 
TownsEND, Member of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia. Philadelphia and Boston: 1839. 
Svo. pp. 352. 


REFERRING the reader to an article on the subject of 
‘¢ Nautical Discovery in the Northwest,” in a former number 
of this Journal,* we now proceed to execute a purpose inti- 
mated therein, and to trace the history of discovery and ex- 
ploration in the country of Oregon, by land expeditions across 
the Rocky Mountains. 

We begin with the travels of Jonathan Carver, who, though 
he did not cross the Rocky Mountains, and though his jour- 
ney was anterior in point of time to the actual discovery of 
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Columbia River, yet deserves a prominent place in the 
present narrative, not only because his work contains (we 
believe) the earliest mention of the Oregon, but still more 
because he was the first to entertain any thing like just and 
comprehensive ideas of the relative position and character of 
the extreme western and northwestern parts of this continent, 
and because he undertook his journey with the express inten- 
tion of penetrating through to the South Sea. 

Prior to the year 1763, Great Britain was possessed, in 
one right or another, of the Colonies in North America, which 
afterwards constituted the original Thirteen United States ; 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia; and of Hudson’s Bay and its de- 
pendencies, extending indefinitely inland towards the West ; 
while France held the countries of Canada and Louisiana, the 
former stretching in between Acadia and the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, by the course of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, until 
it joined the latter territory interposed between the British 
Colonies and New Spain. ‘Though the western limits of all 
these possessions of Seen Britain were (practically speaking) 
undefined, and thus conflicted in pretensions with the French 
possessions on many points, yet in one direction a definite 
line had been drawn; for, by the Treaty of Utrecht, con- 
cluded the 17th of April, 1713, ‘‘ Hudson’s Bay, tovether 
with all lands, &c. which belong thereunto,’”’ was restored to 
Great Britain,* and, by commissioners appointed under that 
Treaty, the forty-ninth parallel of latitude was agreed upon as 
the limit of the British and French possessions in the North- 
west. ‘I‘here still remained a vast region, north of the 
recognised French settlements in Louisiana, west of the 
Alleghanies, and south of Lake Superior, which the English 
regarded as debatable land. But the grounds of question in 
this quarter were greatly narrowed by the victories of Wolfe 
and Amherst in Canada, and the consequent events, termi- 
nating in the ‘l'reaty of Paris, concluded on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1763. By this treaty, ‘‘ his Most Christian Majesty 
renounces all pretensions he may have formed till now, or 
may form, on Nova Scotia or Acadia, in all its parts, and 
guaranties the whole and all its dependencies to the King of 
Great Britain ;”’ and the treaty proceeds to say ; ‘‘ More- 
over, his Most Christian Majesty cedes and guaranties to his 
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said Britannic Majesty, in full right, Canapa with all its de- 
pendencies, as also the Island of Cape Breton, and all the 
other islands and coasts in the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, 
and, in general, all that depends on the said countries, lands, 
islands, “and coasts, with the sovereignty, property, posses- 
sion, and all rights acquired by treaties or otherwise, that the 
Most Christian King and the Crown of France may have 
had till now on the said countries, islands, lands, places, 
coasts, and the inhabitants ;”’ and, by another clause of the 
same treaty it is provided, that ‘‘the confines between the 
British and French possessions in North America, shall be 
fixed invariably by a line drawn along the middle of the 
Mississippi, from its source to the river “Iberville ; ; and from 
thence by the middle of the river Iberville and the lakes 
Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the sea”’ (that is, the Gulf of 
Mexico).* ‘This treaty, therefore, gave to Great Britain un- 
disputed possession (as against any other European Power) 
of the entire Northeast of America ; ; of the Northwest to the 
Mississippi ; and of the country north and west of the sources 
of the Mississippi, so far as the Hudson’s Bay Company 
might be able to stretch itself into the interior of the conti- 
nent. 

In the interval immediately following on the conclusion of 
this treaty, and before the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war, Jonathan Carver visited and explored the region of 
country now occupied by Michigan, Wisconsin, and Lowa. 
Carver was an American officer, who served as captain in the 
provincial troops, which aided Great Britain in the conquest 
of Canada. In June, 1776, he started from Boston, and 
proceeded by way of Albany and Niagara to Michilimackinac, 
and as far west as the river St. Francis, and returned to Bos- 
ton in October, 1778, having consumed two years and five 
months in his journey and residence among the Indians, chiefly 
the Winnebagoes, Sauks, and Sioux. From Boston, after 
properly arranging his journals and charts, he proceeded to 
England, and made known his discoveries to the Board of 
Trade and Plantations, who, in consideration of the value of 
the information he had acquired, reimbursed to him the sums 
he had expended in his journey, amounting to thirteen hun- 
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dred and seventy-five pounds sterling. The Board of Trade 
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at first prohibited the publication of his journals and charts, 
and took from him the original, which he had already con- 
tracted with a bookseller to publish; but he preserved a 
copy, and this, after some time, he published in London, 
under the patronage and advice of Sir Joseph Banks. 

Carver’s book is entitled ‘* ‘Three Years’ Travels through- 
out the Interior Parts of North America, for more than Five 
Thousand Miles ; containing an Account of the Great Lakes, 
and all the Lakes, Islands, and Rivers, Cataracts, Mountains, 
Minerals, Soil, and Vegetable Productions of the Northwest 
Regions of that vast Continent ; with a Description of the 
Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, Insects, and Fishes peculiar to the 
Country ; together with a concise History of the Genius, 
Manners, and Customs of the Indians inhabiting the Lands 
that lie adjacent to the Heads and to the Westward of the 
great River Mississippi; and an Appendix, describing the 
uncultivated Parts of America, that are the most proper for 
forming Settlements.’? ‘This is a general index to the book, 
rather than a title, and promises a great deal. But, on the 
whole, the volume, though a small one, had the merit of 
giving useful knowledge in regard to a part of North America 
then but little known ; and it was therefore extremely well 
received, both in England and America, being one of the 
most popular of the old books of travels among the Indians. 
Its author, however, was not a man of science ; nor has the 
work itself any great value at the present time, except as a 
stage in the history of the Northwest. In this point of view, 
some of the statements in the book are curious and im- 
portant. 

Carver says, that, in undertaking his journey, what he chiefly 
had in view, after gaining a knowledge of the manners, cus- 
toms, languages, soil, and natural productions of the different 
nations which dwell beyond the Mississippi, was, to explore 
the breadth of the continent in that its widest part. Had he 
accomplished this, he intended, he adds, ‘‘ to have proposed 
to government to establish a port in some of those parts about 
the Stratts of Anian.’’ ‘This he was convinced would great- 
ly facilitate the discovery of a northwest passage, or a com- 
munication between Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 
Besides this important end, a settlement on that side of Amer- 
ica, as he justly reasoned, would answer many good purposes ; 
for it would not only disclose new sources of interior trade, 
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but would be the means of direct and profitable intercourse 
with China and the East Indies. ‘The failure of his arrange- 
ments for the supply of goods, with which to carry on a trade 
among the Indians, and conciliate their good will, prevented 
his going any further west than the river St. Francis ; but, by 
his residence among the Indians, and especially the Sioux of 
the Plains, called by him Naudowessies, he obtained a gen- 
eral idea, to use his own words, of ‘‘the situation of the 
heads of the four great rivers, that take their rise within a few 
leagues of each other, nearly about the centre of this great 
continent ; namely, the river Bourbon, which empties itself 
into Hudson’s Bay ; the waters of St. Lawrence ; the Mis- 
sisippi ; and the river Oregan, or the River of the West, that 
falls into the Pacific Ocean at the Straits of Anian.”’ 

This we take to be the earliest precise indication of the 
existence and locality of the river Oregon, and the earliest 
printed mention of the name. Afterwards, Carver refers 
more specifically to the sources of his information on the 
subject, as follows ; 


‘* From the intelligence I gained from the Naudowessie In- 
dians, whose language I perfectly acquired during a residence 
of five months ; and also from the accounts I afterwards ob- 
tained from the Assinipoils, who speak the same tongue, being 
a revolted band of the Naudowessies ; and from the Killisti- 
noes, neighbours of the Assinipoils, who speak the Chipeway 
language, and inhabit the heads of the river Bourbon ; —I say, 
from these nations, together with my own observations, I have 
learned, that the four most capital rivers on the continent of 
North America, namely, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the 
river Bourbon, and the Oregan, or the River of the West, have 
their sources in the same neighbourhood. The waters of the 
three former are within thirty miles of each other ; the latter, 
however, is rather further west.”’ 


In this extract, the reader will perceive, that Carver relies 
for the authority of his statements on the Naudowessies 
(Sioux), Assinipoils (Assiniboines), and Killistinoes (Knisti- 
neaux). By that which he calls the Oregan, or River of the 
West, the Indians may have meant the Missouri, or rather 
one of its sources (for he refers elsewhere to the Missouri 
by name) ; and this we are the rather led to suspect, because 
of his placing the head-waters of the Oregon so near to the 
head-waters of the Mississippi, contrary to the fact. Besides, 
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speaking, in another place, of ‘‘a large branch of the river 
Bourbon, which flows from the southwest”? into Lake Win- 
nipek, and by which he must intend the Red River of Lake 
Winnipek, he says, that there is a French factory there, and 
that ‘‘to this place the Mahas, who inhabit a country two 
hundred and fifty miles southwest, come also to trade ;”’ and 
that ‘‘these people are supposed to dwell on some of the 
branches of the River of the West.’ Whether or not any 
such mistake was made, however, either by Carver himself, 
or by the Indians, certain it is, that he understood the name 
as designating a river which flowed into the Pacific, and thus 
in after times the appellation came to be applied to the Co- 
lumbia and its country. This is confirmed by what Carver 
relates of the project conceived in 1774, by Mr. Whitworth, 
a member of Parliament. 


‘*He (Mr. Whitworth) designed to have pursued nearly 
the same route that I did; and, after having built a fort at Lake 
Pepin, to have proceeded up the River St. Pierre, and from 
thence up a branch of the River Messorie, till, having discovered 
the source of the Oregan or River of the W est, on the other 
side of the lands, that divide the waters which run into the Gulf 
of Mexico from those that fall into the Pacific Ocean, he would 
have sailed down that river to the place where it is said to 
empty itself, near the Straits of Anian.” 


We make another extract from Carver’s Travels, in elu- 
cidation of the views he entertained, and the ideas he sug- 
gested to his contemporaries.. After describing the general 
course of the Rocky Mountains, he says ; 


‘*'To the west of these mountains, when explored by future 
Columbuses or Raleighs, may be found other lakes, rivers, 
and countries, full fraught with all the necessaries or luxuries 
of life ; and where future generations may find an asylum, 
whether driven from their country by the ravages of lawless 
tyrants, or by religious persecutions, or reluct tantly leaving it 
to remedy the inconveniences arising from a superabundant in- 
crease of inhabitants ; whether, | say, impelled by these, or 
allured by hopes of commercial advantages, there is little doubt 
but their expectation will be fully g eratified in these rich and 
unexhausted climes.’ 

In fact, Carver looked forward to the realization of his 
ideas with a trustful reliance, that the time would come when 
due justice would be done to his sagacious anticipations. 
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‘‘The completion,” he says, ‘‘ of the scheme which I have 
had the honor of first planning and attempting, will some time 
or other be effected, | make no doubt. Those who are so for- 
tunate as to succeed in it will reap, exclusive of the national 
advantages that must ensue, emoluments beyond their most 
sanguine expectation ; and, whilst their spirits are elated by 
success, perhaps they may bestow some commendations and 
blessings on the person that first pointed out to them the way. 
These, though but a shadowy recompense for all my toil, I shall 
receive with pleasure.”’ 


Well put, brave old soldier ! Commendations and bless- 
ings you shall have, so far as we possess the power to 
bestow them ; and we would, that, instead of betaking 
thyself to the mother country, and dying there before 
the independence of the United States was achieved, thou 
hadst lived long among us to see the flag of the Union 
borne up the Missouri and over the mountains to the 
great River of the West. ‘The seminal idea, at any rate, 
was thine ; and to thy memory be the honor of so grand a 
conception ; and it is grateful to have seen thee toiling, with 
stout heart, and in so good a cause, to win that fame, the 
pursuit of which is ‘¢ the spur of noble minds,” and which is 
justly the meed of thy labors. 

Before taking leave of Carver, we add a brief explanation 
in regard to the Carver Grant so called, which, at different 
times of Jate, has been the subject of inquiry and interest. 
In 1823, the Rev. Samuel Peters petitioned the government 
for the confirmation a an alleged grant of a large tract of land 
at the falls of St. Anthony, said to have been made to Carver 
by the Naudowessies during his residence among those In- 
dians. ‘The Commissioner of Public Lands, to. whom the 
petition came in course, proceeded to decide the case 
against the claimants on the ground that, in 1763, the 
government of Great Britain, by proclamation, prohibited 
all British subjects from purchasing lands of the Indians ; 
and that an Indian deed, invalid by the laws of Great 
Britain at the time it was made, must also be invalid after- 
wards as against the United States.* And at the next ses- 
sion of the same Congress, a similar decision on the same 
case was made by a committee of the Senate, to which the 





* Executive Documents, 17th Cong. Ist Session, No. 362. American State 
Papers, Vol. XVII. p. 551. 
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petition of Dr. Peters had been referred.* Subsequently, 
the subject was before the House, who concurred in the 
grounds of decision, which had governed the Commissioner 
of Public Lands and the Senate. It appeared very question- 
able, also, from inquiries made by General Leavenworth on 
the spot, whether the Sioux had any title to lands east of the 
Mississippi, where the Carver Grant is situated ; their range 
being west of that river. In addition to this, the whole sub- 
ject of Indian deeds of this description has been thoroughly 
examined by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Johnson vs. McIntosh,} and they have adjudged, that 
a title to lands, under grants to private individuals, made (in 
the case litigated) by Indian tribes or nations northwest of 
the river Ohio in 1773 and 1775, cannot be recognised in the 
courts of the United States. In fact, it is the settled law of 
the United States, and of each one of the United States, that 
the Indians possess only a right of occupancy, and that a title 
to the fee must be derived from the government, either of the 
United States, or of one of the States, as the case may be, 
and no otherwise ; and there is not an acre of land in the 
United States held by any private individual, except in virtue 
of patents or grants from government. Meanwhile, pending 
all these applications of the Carver claimants, the land in 
question had continued in the actual occupancy of Indians 
themselves. But their title to a large tract, embracing the 
limits of the Carver Grant, has recently been extinguished by 
treaty with the United States, in anticipation of which, and 
ignorant of the difficulties in the way of a recognition of the 
grant, a large number of individuals had become interested in 
it by purchase from the original claimants under Carver. And 
there is no doubt the claim will again be urged on the dis- 
cretion or equity of the government of the United States ; 
with what prospect of success the reader can judge from the 
facts we have stated.{ 


— 





* Senate Documents, 17th Cong. 2nd Session, No. 369. American State 
Papers, Vol. XVII. p. 611. 

t Wheaton’s Reports, Vol. VIII. p. 543. 

t The Peters abovementioned was a native of Hebron in the State of 
Connecticut, at which place he resided, until, having taken orders and be- 
come rector of the churches of Hebron and Hartford, at the breaking out 
of the Revolution, he made himself very notorious by the extravagance of 
his loyalism, and at length took refuge in England, where he published a 
{listory of Connecticut. In 1805, he returned to America, and died in New 
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With Jonathan Carver, as possessing enlarged views of the 
importance of the extreme Northwest, though defeated in the 
purpose of verifying these views in person, should be asso- 
ciated another enterprising New England traveller, the cele- 


brated John Ledyard. Of his undertaking Mr. Jefferson 


gives the following account ; 


‘* While I resided in Paris, John Ledyard of Connecticut 
arrived there, well known in the United States for energy of 
body and mind. He had accompanied Captain Cook on his 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean, and distinguished himself on 
that voyage by his intrepidity. Being of a roaming disposition, 
he was now panting for some new enterprise. His immediate 
object at Paris was to engage a mercantile company in the 
fur trade of the western coast of America, in which, however, 
he failed. I proposed to him to go by land to Kamschatka, 
cross in some of the Russian vessels to Nootka Sound, fall 
down into the latitude of the Missouri, and penetrate to and 
through that to the United States. He eagerly seized the idea, 
and only asked to be assured of the permission of the Russian 
government. I interested, in obtaining that, M. de Simoulin, 
minister plenipotentiary of the Empress}at Paris, but more 
especially the Baron de Grimm, minister plenipotentiary of 
Saxe-Gotha, her more especial agent and correspondent there, 
in matters not immediately diplomatic. Her permission was 
obtained, and an assurance of protection while the course of 
the voyage should be through her territories. Ledyard set out 
from Paris, and arrived at St. Petersburg after the Empress 
had left that place to pass the winter, 1 think, at Moscow. 
His finances not permitting him to make unnecessary stay at 
St. Petersburg, he left it with a passport from one of the min- 
isters ; and at two hundred miles from Kamschatka was obliged 
to take up his winter-quarters. He was preparing, in the 
spring, to resume his journey, when he was arrested by an offi- 
cer of the Empress, who by this time had changed her mind, 
and forbidden his proceeding. He was put into a close car- 
riage, and conveyed day and night without ever stopping, till 
they reached Poland ; where he was set down, and left to him- 
self. The fatigue of this journey broke down his constitution ; 
and when he returned to Paris his bodily strength was much 
impaired. His mind, however, remained firm, and he after 
this undertook the journey to Egypt.’ * 





York in 1826, at the age of 90 years. — See Lincoln’s Journals of the Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massachusetts, p. 21. 

* Lewis’and Clark’s Expedition, Vol. I. p. ix.—Sce ‘also ‘other particu- 
lars, in Sparks’s Life of Ledyard, pp. 133, et seq. 
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Thus ended the first serious attempt to explore the west- 
ern part of our northern continent. But Mr. Jefferson did 
not lose sight of the object. In 1792, he proposed to the 
American Philosophical Society to set on foot a subscription 
to engage some suitable person to explore that region in the 
natural direction ; that is, by ascending the Missouri, cross- 
ing the Rocky Mountains, and descending the nearest river 
to the Pacific. Captain Meriwether Lewis, of the United 
States’ army, was selected for the undertaking. André Mi- 
chaux, the botanist, and author of the ‘* Flora Borealis- Amer- 
icana,”’ was then in this country ; and, at his solicitation, he 
was allowed to accompany Lewis, the plan being, that, to 
avoid exciting alarm among the Indians, they should go alone. 
Michaux himself had reached Kentucky in the prosecution 
of his journey ; when the French minister in the United 
States interposed, (Michaux being here at the expense of the 
French government,) and the plan was relinquished. * 

Next we have the expedition, or expeditions rather, of Sir 
Alexander (then Mr.) Mackenzie, in the first of which he 
projected, and in the second accomplished, the journey across 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; he being the first Ku- 
ropean known to have done this. His book was published 
at London in 1802, and is entitled : ‘* Voyages from Mon- 
treal, on the River St. Lawrence, through the Continent of 
North America, to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, in the 
years 1789 and 1793; with a Preliminary Account of the 
Rise, Progress, and present State of the Fur Trade of that 
Country.”” ‘They are justly termed voyages, because most 
of the journey was by water, along the lakes and rivers of the 
Northwest. 

Mackenzie, having been five years in a counting-house at 
Montreal, had there acquired knowledge and other facilities 
for trade among the Indians, and in 1785 proceeded to the 
Indian country, and continued there for several years, at first 
associated only with his original employer and some others, 
and afterwards as a partner in the Northwest Company. From 
the earliest settlement of Canada, the fur trade had been con- 
sidered of the first importance to that colony. ‘The animals, 
whose skins were most valuable in a commercial point of 
view, soon became scarce in the neighbourhood of the settle- 


* Lewis and Clark’s Expedition, Vol. I. p. x. 
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ments ; and to procure further supplies of skins, the Indians 
were encouraged to penetrate into the interior, generally ac- 
companied by some of the Canadians, who carried out small 
stocks of European goods, which they peddled among the 
Indians, bringing back rich returns of furs, and inducing the 
Indians themselves to resort to the settlements for the pur- 
pose of trade. ‘These coureurs des bois, as the Canadian 
traders were called, soon acquired a fondness for the life of 
the woods, and fell into great licentiousness of manners, 
equally injurious to the Indians and to themselves ; in conse- 
quence of which, and by reason of the remonstrances and 
representations of the French missionaries, — who were un- 
tiring, but, like other missionaries in North America, quite 
unsuccessful, in their efforts to Christianize effectually and 
civilize the Indians, — the government of Canada adopted the 
regulation of allowing no person to go on these trading expe- 
ditions without a permit ; and at length, for the preservation 
of order and other objects, established military posts, at the 
confluence of the large lakes. Men of a better class also 
began to prosecute and superintend the trade in the Indian 
country in person; and had penetrated as far west as the 
river Saskatcheuine, beyond Lake Winnipek, at the time of 
the conquest of Quebec by the English. Much of this trade, 
it will be perceived, was within the limits of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territory, which company had the trading 
posts of Fort Churchill and York Fort on the waters of Hud- 
son’s Bay to the north of Lake Winnipek, but no establish- 
ment in the interior of the country, — its enterprise having 
always fallen much short of its extravagant pretensions. 

For a few years after the peace of 1763, the fur trade from 
Montreal was suspended, and the Indians were obliged to deal 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company almost exclusively ; but, in 
1766, English (or rather Scottish) merchants from Upper 
Canada, began to engage in the business, and established a 
post and dépot at Michilimackinac, which continued for a 
long time to be the great resort of the trade, from which 
it spread out in all directions beyond Lake Superior, on 
the upper waters of the Mississippi, and so north to Lake 
Winnipek, and the Saskatcheuine, and Lake Athabasca. 
The first great advance beyond Lake Winnipek was made 
by Mr. Joseph Frobisher, in 1775 ; and the next by Mr. 
Pond to Athabasca Lake, in 1778, near which Fort Chepe- 
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wyan was established. At length, in 1783, in order to sys- 
tematize the trade, and prevent mutual conflict, and balance 
the power and resources of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the principal persons, engaged in the business from Canada, 
formed a junction of interests under the name of the North- 
west Company, having its head-quarters at Montreal, and the 
superior management of its affairs being chiefly intrusted to 
Messrs. Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher and Mr. Simon 
McTavish. ‘This was not an incorporated company, but mere- 
ly a commercial partnership ; and from time to time, as other 
enterprising individuals manifested a disposition to engage in 
the trade, they were received into the Company by the crea- 
tion of new shares ; the shares being unequally divided be- 
tween different individuals, some of whom were engaged in 
the importation of the European goods necessary for the busi- 
ness, and in the exportation of the proceeds, and the supply 
of capital, and others in actual trade at the interior posts or 
among the Indians. Of this company Mackenzie became, 
in 1787, an associate ; and under its auspices made his two 
great voyages, first to the Arctic Sea, and afterwards to the 
Pacific.* 

Mackenzie embarked at Iort Chepewyan, in latitude 58° 
40’ and longitude 110° 30’, on the Lake of the Hills, the 3d 
of June, 1789, and proceeded by the way of Slave Lake, and 
a river since called Mackenzie’s River, to the Arctic Sea in 
latitude 69° and longitude 135°, and from thence returned by 
the same way to Fort Chepewyan, after an absence of a 
hundred and two days ; having thus discovered the sea at a 

oint about half way between Icy Cape above Behring’s 
Straits, and the mouth of Coppermine River, where it was 
seen by Hearne, in 1771. 

Again he embarked at Fort Chepewyan, the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1792, and this time proceeded west by the Unjigah or 
Peace River, ascending that river by canoes, to the Rocky 
Mountains, which he struck in latitude 56°, and crossed in lati- 
tude 54° ; and, after successive journeys of three or four days 
among the rapids and streamlets of the summit-level, at length 
embarked on a great navigable river flowing towards the West. 
This, it appears, was the ‘T'acoutche Tesse, which reaches 
the sea just north of latitude 49°, in the sound between Qua- 





* Mackenzie’s Voyages, Introduction. 1 Ibid, Vol. I. 
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dra’s Island and the mainland. After proceeding some time 
on this river, and learning from the Indians that it ran a long, 
southerly course before gaining the sea, Mackenzie deter- 
mined to proceed westwardly by land, and for this purpose re- 
ascended the river some distance to the point he had pitched 
upon for the commencement of his land journey. After a 
march of thirteen days, he struck a rapid stream, called 
Salmon River, on which he again embarked, and thus, on the 
20th of July, 1792, reached the Pacific Ocean near the place 
called, by Vancouver, King’s Island, in latitude 52°, to the 
north of Queen Charlotte’s Sound. Having there accom- 
plished the object of his expedition, he remained on the coast 
but a few days, and returned, by the same route he had 
pursued in coming, to Fort Chepewyan, after an absence of 
eleven months. 

In the notice of this voyage given in Lardner’s ‘‘ History 
of Maritime and Inland Discov ery,’’ written apparently with- 
out the perusal of Mackenzie’s original narrative, it is very 
erroneously stated (or implied), that he reached the sea at the 
mouth of the river ‘T'acoutche ; the material fact being wholly 
disregarded, that he left that river far up towards its source, 
and proceeded by land to the Salmon Liver, and thence by 
that to the sea.* 

Mackenzie supposed the 'Tacoutche Tesse to be the Co- 
lumbia ; ¢ in which it is now well known he was mistaken.t 
He gives the latitude of the portage on the summit level, 
where he left the waters of the Peace River, for those which 
empty into the Pacific. ‘The northernmost branch of the 
Columbia, in fact, takes its rise in the same neighbourhood ; 
and, after it has run almost due south through nearly four 
degrees of latitude, and again southerly and westerly three 
degrees more, it then receives its great southern branch, and 
the united waters flow west and northwest for about five de- 
grees to the ocean. If Mackenzie had happened to strike 
one of the sources of the Columbia, and had embarked on 
that, he would have had a much longer and more arduous 
journey before him to reach the sea; and he could not so 
easily have left the Columbia and made for the sea habeiaien 





* History of Maritime and Inland npr nanlig Vol. Ill. ch. 12. Macken- 
~ &c. 

+ Mackenzie’s Voyages, Vol. II. p. 234. 
t American State Papers, Vol. IV. p. 3s. 
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because of the great body of intervening waters, which belong 
to the large river Tacoutche. By striking the northeastern- 
most branch of the latter.stream, he was enabled to proceed 
directly west, and then, by a short and comparatively easy 
land journey, to strike the Salmon River, and so to reach at 
once the sea. Of course, the great River of the West still 
remained unexplored, except as it had been entered from its 
mouth by Gray, Vancouver, and others ; and Mackenzie 
himself adopts for its designation the very name Captain Gray 
had applied. 

But Mackenzie’s voyage was of the highest importance. 
It proved, by actual experiment, the facility of going from sea 
to sea across the North American Continent, in its broadest 
part, almost wholly by water, as Carver had suggested. ‘The 
consequences of this discovery, commercial and political, are 
exhibited and foreshadowed, as it were, in the concluding para- 
graphs of Mackenzie’s work, as follows ; 


‘*The discovery of a passage by sea, northeast or northwest 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, has for many years ex- 
cited the attention of governments, and encouraged the enter- 
prising spirit of individuals. ‘The non-existence, however, of 
any such practical passage being at length determined, the 
practicability of a passage through the continents of Asia and 
America becomes an object of consideration. ‘The Russians, 
who first discovered, that along the coasts of Asia no useful or 
regular navigation existed, opened an interior communication 
by rivers, &c., and through that long and wide-extended conti- 
nent, to the strait that separates Asia from America, over which 
they ‘passed to the adjacent islands and continent of the latter. 
Our situation, at length, is in some degree similar to theirs ; 
the non-existence of a practicable passage by sea, and exist- 
ence of one through the continent, are clearly proved ; and it 
requires only the countenance and support of the British goy- 
ernment, to increase in avery ample proportion this national 
advantage, and secure the trade of that country to its subjects. 

‘* Experience has proved that this trade, from its very na- 
ture, cannot be carried on by individuals. A very large capital, 
or credit, or indeed beth, is necessary ; and, consequently, an 
association of men of wealth to direct, with men of enterprise 
to act, in one common interest, must be formed on-such prin- 
ciples, as that, in due time, the latter may succeed the former, 
in continual and progressive succession. 

‘*'The junction of such a commercial association with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company is the important measure which I would 
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propose ; and the trade might be carried on with a very supe- 
rior degree of advantage, “both public and private, under the 
privilege of their charter, and would prove, in fact, the com- 
plete fulfilment of the conditions, on which it was first granted, 

By enjoying the privilege of the company’s charter, though but 
for a limited period, there are adventurers who would be will- 
ing, as they are able. .o engage in and carry on the proposed 
commercial undertaking, as swell as to give the most complete 
and satisfactory security to government for the fulfilment of its 
contract with the company. It would, at the same time, be 
equally necessary to add a similar privilege of trade on the 
Columbia river, and its tributary waters.’ 

* * * * * 

‘* By these waters, that discharge themselves into Hudson’s 
Bay, at Fort Nelson, it is proposed to carry on the trade to 
their source at the head of the Saskatchewine river, which rises 
in the Rocky Mountains, not eight degrees of longitude from 
the Pacific Ocean. The Tacoutche or Columbia fluws also 
from the same mountains, and discharges itself in the Pacific, 
in latitude 46 degrees 20 minutes. Both of them are capable 
of receiving ships at their mouths, and are navigable through- 
out for boats.’ 

* #* # * * 

‘* But, whatever course may be taken from the Atlantic, the 
Columbia is the line of communication from the Pacific Ocean 
pointed out by nature, as it is the only navigable river in the 
whole extent of Vancouver’s minute survey of that coast. Its 
banks, also, form the first level country in all the southern ex- 
tent of continental coast from Cook’s entry, and, consequently, 
the most northern situation fit for colonization, and suitable 
for the residence of a civilized people. By opening this inter- 
course between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and forming 
regular establishments through the interior, and at both ex- 
tremes, as well as along the coasts and islands, the entire com- 
mand of the fur trade of North America might be obtained, from 
latitude 48 degrees north to the pole ; except that portion of it 
which the Russians have in the Pacific. To this may be added 
the fishery in both seas, and the markets of the four quarters of 
the globe. Such would be the field for commercial enterprise ; 
and incalculable would be the produce of it, when supported 
by the operations of that credit and capital, which Great Britain 
so preéminently possesses. Then would this country begin 
to be remunerated for the expenses it has sustained in discov- 
ering and surveying the coast of the Pacific Ocean, which is at 
present left to American adventurers, who, without regularity 
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or capital, or the desire of conciliating future confidence, look 
altogether to the interest of the moment. They, therefore, 
collect all the skins they can procure, and in any manner that 
suits them,'and, having exchanged them at Canton for the pro- 
duce of China, return to their own country. Such adventurers, 
— and many of them, as I have been informed, have been very 
successful, — would instantly disappear before a well-regulated 


trade.”’ 
ae a“ * * * 


‘** Many political reasons, which it is not necessary to enu- 
merate here, must present themselves to the mind of every man 
acquainted with the enlarged system and capacities of British 
commerce, in support of the measure which I have very briefly 
suggested, as promising the most important advantages to the 
trade of the United Kingdoms.” — Mackenzie’s Voyages, Vol. 
i. pp. 305-310, ed. 1802. 


Time in its progress has demonstrated the wisdom of many 
of the suggestions in these extracts. 

‘Though in 1802 the non-existence of any practicable pas- 
sage by the Arctic Sea from the Atlantic to the Pacific had 
not been so fully demonstrated as it has been since by the 
voyages of Ross and Parry, and the journeys of Franklin, yet 
these recent expeditions, with that of Simpson and Dease, 
have but confirmed the conclusions which Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie deduced from Hearne’s voyage and his own ;— 
namely, that there is a continuous sea along the north coast 
of America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but that it is in 
too cold a latitude, and too much obstructed by ice, to be 
adapted to any useful commercial objects. This fact may 
now be taken as conclusively settled. 

So, too, though Mackenzie erred in supposing the Ta- 
coutche to be the great River of the West, and in conse- 
quence of this error falsely inferred, that the true route from 
sea to sea, in the interior, would fall within the limits of the 
British possessions, yet ample and complete experience 
confirms his main conclusions, that the Rocky Mountains are 
easily crossed, that the Columbia affords the natural path to 
the Pacific on that side, and that, while nature has inter- 
posed insuperabie difficulties in the way of the navigation of 
the Arctic Sea, the great lakes and vast rivers of the in- 
terior give to the inhabitants of North America natural advan- 
tages of access to both oceans, and thus invite us to reach 
the arms of our industry and commerce to Europe on the 
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one hand, and to Asia on the other. In addition to which, 
since that time, the construction of canals, the application of 
steam to the navigation of rivers and seas, the invention of 
railroads, and the adaptation of steam-power to movement 
upon them, have so far tended to approximate remote points, 
that all considerations of mere distance have ceased to con- 
found either the statesman or the political economist. Place 
yourself in the very centre of this continent, at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, where Carver pondered this subject, and con- 
sider the case of the United States. With but a brief port- 
age in the ‘Territory of Wisconsin, which is now in the course 
of being overcome by artificial works, there is cheap and easy 
communication by water to New York. furnishing the means 
for direct exchange of merchandise between the ‘Atlantic and 
the Upper Mississippi by the Lakes and the Hudson ; to say 
nothing of the collate: al works in the States of Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio, south of the Lakes, and the various paths 
from the West to the sea through the Atlantic States, as well 
south as north of the State of New York. Starting from the 
same point on the Mississippi in the Northwest, you have the 
great channel of the Mississipp! itself to collect and convey 
the merchandise, either of exportation or importation, for all 
the intermediate country, to and from the Gulf of Mexico. 
‘l'o the same point, there is ready access for all the British 
Indians of the extreme North, the land gently sloping off to 
Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic seas, in one immense flat, 
netted over with lakes and numerous rivers of easy navi- 
gation. 

If, having taken this survey to the north, the east, and the 
south, you turn to the west, there is the Missouri, — which, 
indeed, ought to be regarded as the main stream and not the 
branch, since it is the greater of the two, and since the 
Mississippi, when it comes in from the north, is complete- 
ly lost in the latter, the water below having all the natu- 
ral characteristics of the latter and not of the former, — 
there is the Missouri, we say, taking its rise in the Rocky 
Mountains, and _ penetrating them so completely, that you 
pass without difficulty, as we shall show presently, from the 
waters of the Yellow Stone and the Platte, to those of Snake 
River, the southern main branch of the Columbia, and with 
no greater distance to pass, or obstacles to overcome, than 
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in proceeding eastward from the basin of the Upper Missis- 
sippi to the Atlantic. Hence we see, that to the United 
States rather than to Great Britain, belongs by natural posi- 
tion the command of the interior trade of this continent, and 
the combined facility and inducement to assume to itself that 
commerce of North America on the two respective oceans of 
its eastern and western seacoasts, which Mackenzie would 
confer on his own government. For the British possessions, 
though, by the waters of Hudson’s Bay, they present a nar- 
rower part of the continent, with Nelson’s River, Lake Win- 
nipek, and the Saskatchewine, to join either the 'Tacoutche 
or the north main branch of Columbia River in the Rocky 
Mountains, yet are too far to the north to possess at any 
time the same opportunities of interior developement, which 
the favorable position of the United States, so far as re- 
gards climate and soil (besides other advantages) bestows 
on us. 

We shall have further occasion hereafter to refer to the 
views of Mackenzie ; and we make at present but one ad- 
ditional remark on the subject. He saw well the benefits to 
result to Great Britain from calling into play the enormous, 
not to say monstrous, powers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. ‘lhe proprietors of this charter rested themselves 
on the legal supremacy which their grant gave them, and 
rather obstructed than promoted the prosecution of trade 
in the Northwest. But when the merchants of Montreal, 
with the well-directed zeal of individual enterprise, pushed 
their posts into the country beyond Lake Superior, even 
to Athabasca Lake and the Saskatchewine, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company also found it necessary to bestir itself, to 
avoid being left to sit in frozen majesty, solitary on its icy 
throne at York Fort, without Indians to pillage, or furs 
enough so much as to keep its directors warm in their 
places. Accordingly, wherever the Northwest Company 
went, the Hudson’s Bay Company followed, setting up its 
own monopoly by law, against the other’s monopoly by 
contrivance. ‘* From this period (1774) to the present 
time,”’ says Mackenzie, ‘‘ they (the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany) have been following the Canadians to their differ- 
ent establishments, while, on the contrary, there is not a soli- 
tary instance, that the Canadians have followed them ; and 
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there are many trading posts which they have not yet at- 
tained.”’ * 

Collisions between the two companies, whose agents 
were scattered over a vast region of country, beyond the 
limits of legal control, and amid so many tribes of brutal 
savages, were in this state of things naturally to be antici- 
pated ; and collisions soon came, converting the wild rivers 
and Jakes and desert plains of the Northwest into a scene of 
reciprocal outrage and bloodshed, a theatre of common profli- 
gacy, in which the civilized men in the service of the rival 
companies appeared in nothing superior to the besotted barba- 
rians around them, except as greater knowledge gave to them 
greater powers of wickedness, and caused their vices and 
their cruelty to work wider mischief. Mackenzie foresaw 
this, and indicated the means of preventing it, by the junc- 
tion of the two companies. But the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany clung to their monopoly, until the augmented strength 
of the Northwest Company, and especially the establishment 
of the latter, in the manner hereafter detailed, upon the Co- 
lumbia, and their common apprehension of the people of the 
United States and the condemnation their sanguinary quarrels 
had drawn upon their heads, led to their combining together, 
to constitute the present gigantic corporation, which, under 
the charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with one post at 
Hudson’s Bay, and the other at the mouth of the Columbia, 
bestrides the Rocky Mountains like a Colossus, and, availing 
itself of the blindness and supineness of the Federal Govern- 
ment, has thrust itself within our limits, and intrusively ac- 
quired, as Mackenzie foresaw it might, a monopoly of the 
commerce of that wide-spread and noble domain of the United 
States situated on the Pacific Ocean. We trust, however, 
that this foul blot on our national honor will ere long be wiped 
out, if there is one spark of true patriotic feeling left in the 
breasts of Congress or of the Federal Administration, — and 
if considerations of national honor and glory, and of generous 
independence, are ever again to receive their due weight in 
the public councils. 

But we are suffering ourselves to be drawn along insensi- 
bly, so as to be anticipating in part the intended course of 
our narrative and reflections ; which we now resume. — At 
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the time when Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages were 
published, Louisiana, after having been held for a while by 
Spain, was again possessed by the French. ‘The nominal 
boundaries of the United States, as fixed by the ‘Treaty of 
Peace, ran from the northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods, ‘‘on a due west course to the river Mississippi,” 
and thence down the channel of that river, until it was crossed 
by the recognised line of Louisiana. But it was rightly con- 
jectured, that such a ‘‘ due west line ’”’ from the northwestern 
point of the Lake of the Woods would not strike the Missis- 
sippi at all, the source of which is south of that line. Never- 
theless, on the supposition, that the Mississippi commenced its 
course within the British Provinces, it had been stipulated by 
the Treaty of Peace, that the navigation of that river should 
for ever remain free and open as well to the subjects of Great 
Britain as to the citizens of the United States ;* and by one 
of the clauses of Jay’s ‘Treaty, concluded in 1794, the same 
stipulation was reiterated, together with, amongst other con- 
cessions to Great Britain, that of giving to the latter power 
the free use of all ports and places on the eastern side of that 
river, as amply as the same could be enjoyed by ourselves.f 
To be sure, this provision stood in the shape of an equal 
privilege to each party to use the ports of the other on that 
side ; but as, in fact, Great Britain owned no territory on the 
east side of the Mississippi, the stipulation was wholly in her 
favor, just as in the case of the more recent treaties of 1818 
and 1827, which open the territory beyond the Itocky Moun- 
tains nominally to both nations, where also there is no reci- 
procity, and the concession is in favor of Great Britain alone, 
and in derogation of the territorial sovereignty of the United 
States. 

Taking advantage of the unsettled state of that fron- 
tier, the Northwest Company controlled the trade with the 
Indians in the region immediately southwest of the Great 
Lakes, and within our territory, as well as northwest of Lake 
Superior ; and by controlling the trade controlled the numer- 
ous Indians in that quarter, and continually incited them to 
make war on the United States.t But the whole aspect of 
things in that region was changed, by the acquisition of Lou- 


* United States’ Diplomatic Code, Vol. I. p. 241. 


t Ibid. Vol. IL. p. 243. 
t North American Review, Vol. XXIV. p. 365. 
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isiana, by the Treaty of April 30th, 1803. This event not 
only gave to us the entire channel of the Mississippi from its 
source to the sea, but it also carried up our northwestern line 
to latitude 49°, the line of the Treaty of Utrecht, and gave 
us great though undefined rights on the side of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific. 

‘Thereupon, after having overcome the domestic objections 
to this ‘Treaty, and entered peaceably into the full possession 
of Louisiana, the Federal Government began more seriously 
to turn its attention to the vast unexplored territory watered 
by the Missouri ; and a government expedition, projected 
and authorized not long before, was undertaken, which should 
ascend the Missour1, and cross the Rocky Mountains to the 
Western Ocean. In a confidential Message of the 18th of 
January, 1803, recommending this measure, Mr. Jefferson 
says ; 

‘* While other civilized nations have encountered great ex- 
pense to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, by undertaking 
voyages of discovery, and for other literary purposes, in various 
parts and directions, our nation seems to owe to the same ob- 
ject, as well as to its own interest, to explore this, the only 
line of easy communication across the continent, and so di- 
rectly traversing our own part of it. The interests of commerce 
place the principal object within the constitutional powers and 
care of Congress ; and that it should, incidentally, advance the 
geographical knowledge of our own continent, cannot but be 
an additional eratification.’ 


Mr. Jefferson further suggested, that the appropriation for 
this purpose should be made in such form as to ‘‘ cover the 
undertaking from notice, and prevent the obstruction which 
interested individuals might, otherwise, previously prepare in 
its way ;”’ in pursuance of which it was enacted ‘* That the 
sum of two thousand five hundred dollars be, and the same is 
hereby appropriated, for the purpose of extending the external 
commerce of the United States.’’+ This particular phrase- 
ology, — external commerce, — was adopted, because of the 
territory to be explored being still subject to France (or 
Spain); ¢ t though the negotiations, which ended in its anal 


* American State Papers, Vol. V. p. 6384 ; Ex. Doc. 7th Cong. Qnd ses. 
No. 102. 

t Act of Congress, Feb. 28th, 1803, United States Laws, Vol. III. p.530. 

t Louisiana had been ceded to France by a secret treaty concluded at 

San Ildefonso, October Ist, 18U0 ; but the country still remained in the pos- 
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tion, were now in active progress. And under this appro- 
priation the justly celebrated expedition of Lewis and Clark 
was organized and commenced ; but it did not actually set 
out until a year afterwards, when the country to be explored 
was owned in full sovereignty by the United States. 

We have already had occasion to see at how early a period 
Mr. Jefferson contemplated the land exploration of the North- 
west. In 1787 he had prompted Ledyard to undertake this ; 
and in 1792 he had attempted the execution of it by Captain 
Meriwether Lewis, under the auspices of the American 
Philosophical Society. As Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, he had the opportunity to accomplish this favorite 
object by the public authority of the government. He re- 
solved to intrust the command of the expedition to the brave 
Captain Lewis ; with whom he associated Captain William 
Clark, and an ample party of subordinate persons. It was 
the longest river voyage ever yet undertaken, since that of 
Orellana on the river Armasce ; ; and the great distance, the 
numerous tribes of savages on the way, the mountains and 
deserts to be traversed, “and the wholly unexplored and un- 
known topography of the country to be passed through, ren- 
dered it a service of difficulty and danger. Not merely the 
Indians, but also the Spaniards and French of Louisiana, 
were to be guarded against. In reference to the last object, 
the preparations were made at Wood River, on the Ameri- 
can side, opposite the mouth of the Missouri ; and from this 
point the party, consisting in all of between thirty and forty 
men, started on the 14th of May, 1804. 

The history of this expedition, published after its com- 
pletion, purports to have been prepared for the press by Mr. 
Paul Allen. But the Preface informs us, that a considerable 
part of the work was performed by another person, before 
the materials were intrusted to him. It was the intention 
of Captain Lewis to compile the narrative himself; but his 
death interfered to prevent this. Still the merit of the work, 
as well as of the expedition, we suppose to be chiefly due 
to Captains Lewis and Clark, from whose copious origi- 
nal journals it was compiled ; and all subsequent observation 
has confirmed the fidelity and truth of the minute details it 





session and under the nominal control of Spain. See American State Pa- 
pers, 7th Cong. 2nd ses. No. 182, Vol. Il. pp. 505 et seg.— Barbé-Marbois, 
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contains. Indeed, there are only about two pages of text, (at 
the very beginning of the work,) which have the air of being 
written by the editor ; and, if we are to judge of his ability or 
accuracy from these two pages, there is no cause to regret, 
that, in the body of the work, he has left Lewis and Clark to 
tell their own story; for at the very outset he gives a 
false, or at least grossly erroneous, account of the circum- 
stances, amid which the expedition was projected and under- 
taken. 

**On the acquisition of Louisiana,” he says, ‘‘in the year 
1803, the attention of the government of the United States was 
early directed towards exploring and improving the new terri- 
tory. Accordingly, in the summer of the same year, an expe- 
dition was planned by the President for the purpose of dis- 
covering the course and sources of the Missouri, and the 
most convenient water communication thence to the Pacific 
Ocean.”’ 

Captains Lewis and Clark could not possibly have dic- 
tated or sanctioned this blundering statement. ‘They well 
knew, that the expedition was ‘* planned ”’ before ‘* the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana,’ and not ‘‘ accordingly ”’ ; and that it was 
confidentially recommended by Mr. Jefferson to Congress in 
January, authorized by law in February, and even the instruc- 
tions for it were drafted by Mr. Jefferson and submitted to Cap- 
tain Lewis in April, all in the same year 1803, and all prior 
to the execution of the Louisiana Treaty, which bears date 
April 30th, 1803, and was not received in this country until 
some time afterwards ; for the instructions, dated June 20th, 
1803, under which the expedition proceeded, speak of Lou- 
isiana as stil] belonging to France.* As there is prefixed to 
the work an extremely interesting letter written by Mr. Jef- 
ferson to Mr. Allen himself, which contains the instructions, 
and gives a history of the design itself, it is very extraordi- 
nary, that Mr. Allen should have committed such a mistake, 
with the facts in an authentic form before his eyes. 

Leave we Mr. Paul Allen, therefore, to follow Lewis and 
Clark. These pioneers of the Rocky Mountains proceeded 
slowly and laboriously up the Missouri, partly by land on the 
banks of the river, though mostly on the river itself, by the 





* Mr. Livingston’s letter, communicating the Treaty to the Secretary of 
State, is dated May 12th, 1803. See American State Papers, Foreign Re- 
lations, Vol. If. p. 557. 
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imperfect means of navigating the western waters in use be- 
fore the application of steam to that purpose. ‘The country 
they traversed, a wilderness in that day, is now much of it 
peopled and cultivated by the State of Missouri; and the 
whole of it is familiarly known to the hardy hunters and en- 
terprising traders of the West. Captain Lewis did not live 
to see the wonderful progress of his countrymen in that 
direction ; but Captain (since General) Clark, more happy in 
this respect than the associate of his adventurous toils, sur- 
vived to ourday, to be an eyewitness of the present develope- 
ment and growing greatness of the Valley of the Missouri. 

It might be interesting to trace the progress of Lewis and 
Clark up the river, and compare their descriptions with what is 
now the appearance of things. But we forbear. Suffice it to say, 
that having, in the space of upwards of a year’s time, explored 
the main stream of the Missouri to its source, they prepared, 
in August, 1805, to cross the Rocky Mountains, and embark 
on the waters of the Columbia. Aiming at the known lati- 
tude of the main body of the Columbia, they struck its waters 
in not the most favorable place either for crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, or for proceeding to the Western Ocean. ‘The 
southern chief branch of the Columbia begins its course 
near where the Rocky Mountains leave the United States for 
Mexico, in a region of country, where the sources of the 
Colorado of the West, the Arkansas, the Platte, the Yellow- 
stone, and the Missouri proper, are all to be found close at 
hand. Starting here, the Great Snake River, so called, flows 
westerly and northwesterly several hundred miles, carrying 
the accumulated waters of innumerable lesser streams to its 
confluence with the Columbia. Far north of this in the range 
of the Rocky Mountains, at the point where Lewis and Clark 
crossed, is the Flathead River, one of the tributary streams 
of the northern main branch of the Columbia. Intermediate 
between the Flathead and the Saptin or Great Snake rivers, 
are several considerable branches of the latter, — but still, 
comparatively speaking, quite inferior to it in all respects. 
The Expedition crossed the Flathead River,* and struck 

Salmon River, one of the above-mentioned minor branches 
of the Saptin ; and to this the name of Lewis was given, 
which was afterwards extended to the entire Saptin itself, 


* Vol. I. p. 399. 
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frequently called Lewis’s River, as the other main branch of 
the Columbia, into which the Flathead flows, is in like man- 
ner called Clark’s River. 

The Expedition proceeded down the Columbia to its 
mouth, which they reached on the 7th of November, 1805.* 
Here they wintered, at a place on the south bank of the river, 
about ten miles from the open sea, on the shore of an inlet of 
the Columbia near its mouth, called, by Lewis and Clark, 
Meriwether’s Bay, but on the modern maps Young’s Bay. } 
In the spring they set out on their return to the United 
States ; and on the upper waters of Clark’s River, they sep- 
arated, for the purpose of further exploration, Lewis crossing 
directly to the main fork of the Missouri, and Clark descend- 
ing the Yellowstone, the junction of which with the Missouri 
was appointed as a place of rendezvous. At length re- 
uniting here, they went on together, and arrived in safety at 
St. Louis, on the 23d of September, 1806 ; and thus hap- 
pily ended this important and well-conducted expedition. 

Lewis and Clark were not, technically speaking, men of 
science ; nor had they any such in their company. Hence, 
the reader will not find in their journal the details of scientific 
knowledge. ‘They do not profess, for instance, to describe 
the animal or vegetable productions of the country as natural- 
ists. ‘This trait of their work is particularly manifest, also, in 
matters appertaining to the extraordinary geological features 
of the country. ‘I‘hus, they speak in one place of a curious 
‘¢ flint stone,’’ which is evidently basalt ; and in another place 
of another ‘‘ flint stone,’’ which is evidently obsidian. But, 
with all this, their work is full of authentic and valuable facts, 
appertaining to the geography, soil, natural appearance, cli- 
mate, productions, aboriginal inhabitants, and general statistics 
of Oregon, which opened a new world to the industry and 
enterprise of the people of the United States. The English 
journalists amused themselves by laughing at the ‘‘ Big ”’ and 
the ‘‘ Little” rivers, (the ‘‘ Little” ones, by the way, are 
larger than the largest of England,) the Philosophy rivers, 
and the Wisdom rivers, and ‘other such things in the no- 
menclature of the multitude of natural objects, for which Lewis 
and Clark devised names, not always, be it admitted, 1 in | the 


* Vol. I. p- 70. 
t Mr. Slacum’s Chart,in Mr. Linn’s Report, Senate Doc. 25th Congress, 
2d Session, Vol. V. No. 471. 
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best possible taste. But, Rira bien qui rira dernier. We 
can afford to be laughed at for trifles, while things go on 
with us as they have done since the termination of this 
Expedition. Lewis and Clark explored the Missouri from its 
mouth to its source, a voyage of three thousand miles, almost 
as far as the breadth of the Atlantic. They, first of all 
civilized men, explored the Columbia also, from its head 
waters to its mouth, and they thus, in conjunction with Captain 
Gray’s discovery of its mouth, prepared the way for that 
complete title to the country of Oregon, which became vested 
in the United States by the Florida ‘Treaty. ‘These were 
honorable services of theirs, worthily performed, and insure 
to their names a memory as lasting as that of America 
itself. 

In a short Appendix to the History of this Expedition, 
Captain Lewis comments on the fact, that at that time the 
British Northwest Company were actively intruding them- 
selves into the region of the Upper Missouri, to the ruin of 
our own traders, and the permanent injury of the United 
States. He says ; 


‘* Although the government of the United States has not 
yielded the point, that, as a matter of right, the British mer- 
chants have the privilege of trading in this quarter, — yet, from 
what has been said to them, they are now acting under the be- 
lief, that it will be some time before any prohibitory measures 
will be taken with respect to them ; and are, therefore, making 
rapid strides to secure themselves in the affection of the In- 
dians, and to break down, as soon as possible, the American 
adventurers, by underselling them, and thus monopolize that 


trade.”’ 


After some details on the same point, he adds, that in thus 
allowing the Northwest Company to engross the trade of that 
region, the United States were ‘‘ giving them a carte blanche, 
on which to write in future their own terms of traffic with the 
Indians ; thus throwing these into their hands, and permitting 
them to be formed into a rod of iron, with which for Great 
Britain to scourge our frontier at pleasure.” 

In the practical working of the political institutions of the 
United States, amid innumerable and vastly preponderating 
advantages which they possess, there will be, of course, as 
incident to all human institutions, some defects. Among 
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these, we have continual cause to lament the undue promi- 
nence in the public mind, which trivial and secondary ques- 
tions, the petty issues of petty party controversy, are allowed 
to usurp, to the postponement or neglect of matters infinitely 
more important in reality. ‘The topics of popular discussion in 
newspapers and in conversation, as well as in the more formal 
and serious public debates, and the action of the government, 
make the fact to be continually obvious. ‘Thus, in Congress, 
for minutes occupied in things of true consequence, hours, 
nay, days are consumed on trivialities, which will speedily be 
forgotten, and pass away for ever, as transitory and as insig- 
nificant in themselves as the motes, which play in the sunlight 
of asummer’s noon. It has been so under every administra- 
tion, of whatever party or opinion, the United States have 
seen. Hence it was, that the intrigues of the British compa- 
nies among the Indians of the United States, and their gen- 
eral intrusion into our territory in the region of the Upper 
Mississippi and Upper Missouri, though repeatedly the sub- 
ject of complaint and remonstrance on the part of observant 
men, as in this case of Captain Lewis, did not engage due 
attention from the government, until those intrigues and that 
intrusion resulted in the conclusion to have been anticipated 
from them, a general Indian war, which ravaged and desolated 
the whole region of the United States on the Ohio, the Lakes, 
and the Upper Mississippi. ‘Transferred to another part of 
the territory of the United States, the same British compa- 
nies, we fear, are now preparing the same dénouement of a 
like tragedy, by the same means, which failed to arouse 
the active resistance of our government of old, until savage 
massacre and conflagration burst on our western settle- 
ments ; but the operations of which, it is to be hoped, the 
government of the United States, warned by that example, 
will arrest by measures of suitable energy. ‘True, the Ex- 
ecutive of that day saw the evil ; true, he desired to remedy 
it. But the measures adopted were temporizing and imper- 
fect ; for the unfortunate clause of Jay’s Treaty remained in 
force, under which the traders of the Northwest Company 
pursued their enterprises within the limits of the United 
States. 

Indeed, the government of Great Britain did not content 
itself with the intrusive acts and hostile intrigues of its traders 
in the Northwest. When the war of the Revolution broke 
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out, it is too well remembered, that England enlisted against 
us the savage passions of the Indians, and made them her 
allies, or rather her instruments, in her unrighteous measures 
to distress the people whom she could no longer hold in ser- 
vitude. The United States in vain strove to arrange an 
understanding with the English officers, to the effect of leav- 
ing the Indians to be neutral between the contending parties. 
In vain the eloquent denunciation, by Lord Chatham, of the 
barbarous warfare thus stirred up against us, thrilled all Eu- 
rope. Still England persisted in the unhallowed course she 
had adopted. When peace had (nominally) been concluded, 
and the independence and territorial limits and rights of the 
United States were acknowledged, still England retained 
those posts of hers in the Northwest, within our territory, 
which enabled her to keep alive the animosity of the Indians, 
and to engage them in a bloody war, ending, after the infliction 
of incalculable injury upon us, in the prostration and almost 
destruction of the unhappy tools and victims of England’s hos- 
tility against us. 

Wayne’s victory compelled the surrender of the posts. 
But thereupon, and from that time to this, ensued a series of 
acts on the part of England towards the Indians in the United 
States, contrary to every maxim of good faith, public morals, 
or public law. The Indians in the United States were kept 
by her under regular annual war-pay. Mackenzie mentions 
this as a familiar fact in 1801. Speaking of the British post 
of St. Joseph he says ; 

‘*It is a place of no trade, and the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the Indians, come here for no other purpose but to re- 
cewe the presents which our [the British] government allows them. 
They are from the American territory, &c.’? — Hist. of the Fur 
Trade, p. 45. 

Hence, when the relations of the United States and Great 
Britain grew critical, Britain had her savage mercenaries all 
ready armed and ready maddened at her hand, and she had 
only to let slip these *‘ dogs of war”’ upon us, to overwhelm 
the frontier States in calamities which no regular European 
troops would or could have inflicted. Afterwards, when 
the negotiation for peace took place, she pretended and en- 
deavoured to secure to the Indian a guarantied and recognised 
dependence upon her, so that she should be their protector- 
general, and have them still at her beck. The idea of this 
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preject seems to have originated with the same Mr. Atcheson, 
who suggested the miserable quibble, which lies at the root 
of the Northeastern Boundary Question. In a pamphlet of 
his, printed during the war of 1812, purporting to be a 
‘¢ Compressed View of the Points to be discussed by Eng- 
land in treating with the United States,”’ he proposes to insist 
upon the dismemberment of the United States, by the con- 
version of the whole vast region north and west of the Ohio 
and the Lakes into an Indian Empire, under the jurisdiction of 
Great Britain. Referring to this curious pamphlet for ampler 
knowledge of the matter, we quote only a single paragraph as 
indicating the spirit of this precious plan. For men, he says, 
whose friendship has been recently shown to be of such great 
importance to us, we cannot do too much. We should see 
all their wrongs redressed. We should provide by treaty for 
the security of their territory and their rights. Great Britain 
should become ‘‘ the avowed guarantee and protector of those 
rights and that territory.””* Such is in substance the lan- 
guage of this pamphleteer. And so said, so done. ‘The 
proposition was gravely submitted by Lord Gambier and his 
colleagues at Ghent, and strenuously pressed, as the sine qua 
non of a treaty of peace.t It, however, was indignantly and 
triumphantly repelled by Mr. Adams and his colleagues on 
behalf of the United States. 

Nevertheless, England continued after the peace to do 
clandestinely what she had been unable to accomplish openly 
and honestly by treaty stipulation. ‘The Indians of the North- 
west were convened annually at a frontier point in Upper Can- 
ada, to make a periodical renewal of their fealty to England, 
and to receive the subsidy and munitions of war, which con- 
stituted the price of their present attachment, and the reward 
of their past as well as the earnest of their future services. 
If these acts of enormous wrong were not proved by incon- 
testable evidence, they would be absolutely incredible.{ It 
is very much as if deputies of the republican party in Upper 
and Lower Canada should be annually convened at Detroit 
and Plattsburg, to be received and entertained there by pub- 
lic officers of the United States’ government, to enter into 





* Pamphleteer, Vol. V. p. 116. 

t American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. I11. No. 269, pp. 705 et 
seq. 3d Session, 13th Congress. 

t See, for example, Senate Documents, 1828, 1829, No. 67; and Ezecu- 
tive Documents, 1837, 1838, No. 2. 
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engagements of allegiance to the United States, and to re- 
ceive a regular distribution of arms and money to prepare and 
inspirit them for hostilities against the government of Great 
Britain. Would such acts be a violation of neutrality ? 
Would they be compatible with British interests in Canada ? 
Yet this is what England has done in the matter of these In- 
dians, from the time of the Revolution down to the present 
day. Until very lately, this was cloaked under the disguise 
of being (as it was pretended) the unauthorized act of private 
individuals and traders. But the investigations of Parliament 
in regard to affairs in Canada, led not long since to the publi- 
cation (inadvertent it may have been) of a despatch of the 
late Colonial Secretary, Lord Glenelg, addressed to Sir 
Francis Head, in which these dealings with the Indians hap- 
pen to be incidentally referred to, and which shows, that the 
annual presents and payments made to the Indians at Am- 
herstburg, Drummond’s Island, and latterly at the Manitoulin 
Islands, were provided from the treasury of Great Britain, 
and formally delivered to the Indians by officers of the gov- 
ernment. 

This document, falling by good fortune into the hands of a 
member of Congress, was by him laid before the House of 
Representatives, and the attention of Congress, the Execu- 
tive, and the country, was called to the fact. After which, 
the British government could no longer affect to treat this 
annual convocation of the Indians at the Manitoulin Islands 
as of no account, or as the unauthorized act of individuals ; 
it being now distinctly seen to be a war-subsidy from that 
government to the Indians. Accordingly, that government, 
alarmed by its perception of the justification this practice, 
now known to be an official one, would legally afford to retali- 
atory acts on our part, and the countenance it would lend to 
the extension of aid by us to the patriots’ of Canada, has 
recently given notice to the Indians, that the distribution of 
the subsidy is to be discontinued. We have before us the 
‘¢ talk” of the British agent to the Indians on the occasion of 
that notice ; and his speech contains the strongest possible 
avowals of the illegality and iniquity (ss regards us) of the 
practice which England, nevertheless, had persisted in for 
half a century, in the face of two treaties of peace, and of a 
thousand professions of neutrality and good faith, in the very 
matter itself of the Indians of the Northwest. 
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This example, by the way, of the prompt and voluntary 
discontinuance of the subsidy to the Indians, upon the mere 
fact of complaints on the subject in Congress, tends to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of the idea, that the peaceful relations of 
the two countries are likely to be disturbed by plain speaking 
on our part, in regard to any case of clear public wrong. It 
shows, that a timid silence on such things is the reverse of 
patriotism and good policy. It proves, that the true way to 
prevent the occurrence of that accumulation of small aggres- 
sions, which always ends in war, and so to prevent war 
itself, is to remonstrate fearlessly against each one of the small 
aggressions as they occur and become known, and thus pro- 
cure their redress one by one, before they swell into the 
voluminous mass of injury, which national passion can no 
longer endure, and nothing but national force can terminate. 

We have digressed into these explanations in order to ex- 
hibit the motive and spirit of the course of policy pursued by 
Britain in the Northwest. The war of 1812, which abro- 
gated Jay’s ‘Treaty, relieved us of the stipulation of its third 
article, which admitted the entrance of British traders into 
the country of the Upper Missouri and Upper Mississippi ; 
the recurrence of the evils attending it is guarded against 
by the act of Congress of the 27th of April, 1816, which 
authorizes the President to expel foreign traders from that 
region by military force, if need be ; and neither of the several 
conventions with England of 1815, 1818, and 1827, sanc- 
tions the interference of foreign traders with our Indians on 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. But, in the interval 
between 1793 and 1812, no such direct power of expelling 
foreign traders from that region existed ; and the operations 
of those traders, and the general state of facts in that quarter 
at that period, led to the conception and formation of one of 
the greatest private enterprises of our time and country. 

The success of the Northwest Company in prosecuting 
the fur trade in the northern and western parts of the conti- 
nent, as heretofore detailed by us in this article, incited other 
persons to organize a new association, called the Mackinaw 
Company, from their having their chief emporium at Michili- 
mackinac. While the former company explored the hyper- 
borean regions of the upper lakes and rivers in rivalry with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the latter covered the streams 
of Wisconsin and lowa. ‘The government of the United 
VOL. L.—No. 106. 14 
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States, properly jealous of the influence thus acquired by 
combinations of foreigners over the aboriginal tribes within 
our limits, endeavoured to counteract it by sending out agents 
to establish rival trading-houses in the interior, so as ourselves 
to supply the wants of the Indians, and thus to link their in- 
terests and feelings with those of the people of the United 
States. What the government, however, failed to effect, was 
at length brought about by the enterprise, perseverance, en- 
ergy, and well-directed wealth of Mr. John Jacob Astor of 
New York. Emigrating from Germany to the United States 
in 1783, Mr. Astor engaged in the fur trade, and by his ju- 
dicious operations, and commercial and financial ability, had 
early laid the stable foundation of that unequalled opulence 
which he now possesses. Aware of the wish of the government 
of the United States, that the fur trade within our territory 
should be diverted from English to American hands, he un- 
dertook, with the aid and countenance of the government, to 
accomplish this object ; and to this end, he obtained a char- 
ter from the Legislature of New York, in 1809, incorporating 
the American Fur Company, the whole capital of which be- 
belonged to himself. Other projects followed upon this ; 
and at length Mr. Astor resolved to attempt the realization, 
with his own private resources, of the grand idea of carrying 
a line of trading posts along the Missouri and the Columbia, 
to the mouth of the latter, where was to be the chief mart of 
the trade. Peltries were to be collected in the interior at 
the scattered posts, and from the settlement at the mouth of 
the Columbia conveyed to Canton for sale. Meantime, sup- 
plies of merchandise were to be regularly sent around by sea 
from New York, and the proceeds of the sales at Canton re- 
turned to the same place. Other trade in the Pacific, if prac- 
ticable, and especially trade with the Russo-American settle- 
ments, was to centre at the mouth of the Columbia. As Mr. 
Astor, by the magnitude of his commercial and financial ope- 
rations, and the vigor and sccpe of his mind, had raised him- 
self into consideration with the government and the leading 
statesmen of the country, he received, from Mr. Jefferson 
and his cabinet, the strongest assurances of their approbation 
of his great scheme, and their disposition to favor and protect 
it in all ways consistent with the general interests of the 
United States. 

Such was, in brief, the origin of the settlement of Astoria, 
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as given by Mr. Irving, whose account of the inception, pro- 
gress, and fate of the enterprise, adds all the dramatic interest 
of romance to the intrinsic value of authentic history, and the 
graces of his peculiarly graphic and beautiful style. 

In the prosecution of this joint scheme of commerce and 
colonization, Mr. Astor devised two expeditions, one by sea 
and one by land ; the former to carry out the people, stores, | 
ammunition, and merchandise, requisite for establishing a for- 
tified trading-post at the mouth of the Columbia; and the 
latter to proceed up the Missouri, and across the Rocky 
Mountains to the same point, taking note by the way of the 
proper places for the interior posts. Mr. Astor had selected 
Mr. Wilson P. Hunt of New Jersey to be his chief agent, 
and to represent him in the contemplated establishment ; and 
he was to proceed by the land route ; while the ship Tonquin, 
commanded by Captain Jonathan Thorn, proceeded by the 
way of Cape Horn, with Mr. Duncan McDougal as the proxy 
of Mr. Astor in the absence of Mr. Hunt. ‘Though all the 
capital was supplied by himself, yet, with a view to insure a 
greater interest in the welfare of the undertaking to those who 
were to superintend the business in Oregon on his behalf, Mr. 
Astor formed an association called the ‘* Pacific Fur Com- 
pany,”’ into which his principal agents, Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
McDougal, as also Mr. Alexander M’Kay, and Messrs. Da- 
vid and Robert Stuart, were admitted, with limited rights and 
powers, as their subordinate relation to the enterprise re- 
quired. 

The Tonquin sailed from New York on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1810, with a motley company of agents, clerks, 
artisans, seamen, and Canadian voyageurs. ‘They arrived in 
safety off the mouth of the Columbia on the 22d of March 
following. Much controversy occurred during the voyage, 
between Captain Thorn on the one hand, and McDougal and 
his friends on the other. ‘Thorn was an American, strictly 
honest, manly, single-minded, fearless, and true ; but opinia- 
tive, a rigid disciplinarian, and wedded to his own convictions 
of his duty to Mr. Astor, to whom alone he held himself re- 
sponsible. McDougal and his associates were North Britons, 
quite as self-willed and wrong-headed as Captain Thorn, but 
not equally conscientious, and disposed to arrogate to them- 
selves consequence and authority as representing Mr. Astor. 
National partialities concurred with these peculiarities of tem- 
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per and of relation on both sides, to render the two par- 
ties mutually disagreeable. Nevertheless, an establishment 
was at length made, on the south bank of the Columbia 
near its mouth, and called Astoria in honor of Mr. As- 
tor. Soon afterwards happened an event most disastrous 
to the enterprise, the destruction of the ‘Tonquin, with Cap- 
tain Thorn and twenty-three on board, in consequence of a 
quarrel with the Indians of Vancouver’s Island. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hunt with Mr. Ramsay Crooks and others, proceeding 
by land across the Rocky Mountains, after a journey of about 
a year arrived at Astoria, and thus all the principal agents of 
the enterprise were together at the head-quarters of their con- 
templated operations, and entered upon the prosecution of the 
original design. 

Mr. Astor had sent out another ship, the Beaver, which 
arrived at Astoria in May, 1812. But, in the midst of all 
the exertions and sacrifices which he was making to give 
prosperity to his settlement, war broke out between the 
United States and Great Britain. While this interfered 
with the future execution of his plans, it made him justly 
anxious in regard to the present fate of them. McDougal 
was a Briton; would he remain faithful to his American em- 
ployer ? If he did, would not some British armed ship break 
up the establishment at Astoria ? Would not the Northwest 
Company embrace this occasion to seize on the establishment 
themselves, jealous as they were known to be of Mr. Astor’s 
enterprise ? 

These painful anticipations were but too fully realized. 
Mr. Astor despatched a fast-sailing vessel with tidings and 
supplies for the settlement. He invoked the aid of govern- 
ment ; but other pressing demands for the public force de- 
prived him of its assistance. Accordingly, as the North- 
west Company, in addition to an expedition by land, had 
despatched an armed ship by sea, to which the British gov- 
ernment furnished convoy, for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of Astoria, the speedy loss of Mr. Astor’s property 
there seemed to be inevitable. But the fraud or folly of his 
sub-agent anticipated the attack of foreign enemies. During 
the absence of Mr. Hunt, on some business of the establish- 
ment, in October, 1813, there came to Astoria one Mc Tavish, 
an agent of the Northwest Company, and to him McDougal 
transferred all Mr. Astor’s property at a grossly inadequate 
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price. He had no competent authority for this act; but 
whether his national antipathies, or some more mercenary 
consideration, induced his misconduct, it is not for us to say. 
In the following November, the British sloop-of-war Raccoon, 
Captain Black, arrived at Astoria ; and in December he took 
possession of the place in the name of Great Britain, and 
changed the appellation to that of Fort George. And thus 
ended this well-devised and noble, but unfortunate, first at- 
tempt to establish an American colony at Astoria. A formal 
surrender of the jurisdiction was made and delivered to the 
United States by Great Britain, after the close of the war, in 
obedience to the Treaty of Ghent, which required the recip- 
rocal restoration of all captured places ; but the property, 
business, and posts remained in the hands of the Northwest 
Company, under McDougal’s act of sale. 

These are the general facts in regard to Astoria, as 
gathered from Mr. Irving’s work. And, in addition to his 
book, the enterprise was the occasion of another publica- 
tion, entertaining enough, and of some popularity, but of 
doubtful authenticity and value, the ‘‘ Adventures on the 
Columbia River,”? by Ross Cox, one of Mr. Astor’s clerks 
at Astoria. 

When peace between the United States and Great Britain 
was at length concluded, many things yet remained to be ad- 
justed between the two governments ; and among others their 
respective rights in the Northwest. Out of these open ques- 
tions grew the convention of October 20th, 1818. It was 
agreed by one article of the convention, that 


‘*a line drawn from the most northwestern point of the Lake 
of the Woods along the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, 
or if the said point shall not be in the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude, then that a line drawn from the said point due 
north or south, as the case may be, until the said line shall in- 
tersect the said parallel of north latitude, and from the point 
of such intersection due west along and with the said parallel, 
shall be the line of demarcation between the territories of the 
United States and those of his Britannic Majesty, and that the 
said line shall form the northern boundary of the said territories 
of the United States, and the southern boundary of the territo- 
ries of his Britannic Majesty, from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Stony Mountains.” 


Much discussion took place at the same time in regard to 
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the country beyond the Rocky Mountains.* Nothing defini- 
tive, however, was concluded ; but a temporary arrangement 
was entered into, of the following purport ; 


** Art. 3. It is agreed, that any country that may be claimed 
by either party on the northwest coast of America, westward 
of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbours, bays, 
and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, 
be free and open, for the term of ten years from the date of the 
signature of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two powers : It being well understood, that 
this agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice of any 
claim which either of the two high contracting parties may 
have to any part of the said country, nor shall it be taken to 
affect the claims of any other power or state to any part of the 
said country ; the only object of the high contracting parties 
in that respect being to prevent disputes and differences amongst 
themselves.” 


This was understood and intended by the United States, 
only as an adjournment of the question, to be taken up inde- 
pendently at a future time. The negotiations on the subject 
were accordingly resumed in 1826 and 1827, and very ably 
conducted (so far as regards the argument) by Mr. Gallatin,} 
but, as before, resulted in no conclusive arrangement. By 
the convention of the 6th of September, 1827, it was agreed 
as follows ; 


‘* Art. 1. All the provisions of the third article of the con- 
vention concluded between the United States of America, and 
his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the 20th of October, 1818, shall be, and they 
are hereby, further indefinitely extended and continued in force, 
in the same manner as if all the provisions of the said article 
were herein specifically recited. 

**Art. 2. It shall be competent, however, to either of the 
contracting parties, in case either should think fit, at any time 
after the 20th of October, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve 
months to the other contracting party, to annul and abrogate 
this convention ; and it shall, in such case, be accordingly en- 
tirely annulled and abrogated, after the expiration of the said 
term of notice. 

‘* Art. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or in the 
third article of the convention of the 20th of October, 1818, 





* American State Papers, Vol. 1V. pp. 348 et seq. Ex. Doc. 15th Congr. 
2d Session, No. 306. 
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hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, or in 
any manner affect, the claims which either of the contracting 
parties may have to any part of the country westward of the 


Stony or Rocky Mountains.”’,* 


These arrangements, well intended as they doubtless were, 
have proved very injurious to the United States, as we shall 
show in the sequel, by reason of the practical monopoly of 
the business of the Northwest, which, under cover of these 
two conventions, the Hudson’s Bay Company has been ena- 
bled to acquire. 

And there is the more reason to be discontented with this 
state of things, because of the actual completeness of the 
American title. When the convention of 1818 was con- 
cluded, our title to the country of Oregon might have been a 
subject of fair question with Spain (her explorations of the 
Northwest Coast had at any rate preceded those of England) ; 
but the Florida Treaty of 1819 gave to us not only the Flori- 
das, which, whether in the hands of Spain, of Britain, or of 
Spain again, were equally the means of annoyance to us, and 
the acquisition of which rounded off and finished our southern 
frontier, —that treaty, we say, not only gave to us the 
F loridas, but also ceded to us all the rights of Spain, in the 
Northwest, from California, in the latitude of 42 degrees, to the 
Arctic settlements of Russia. ‘The country of Oregon, there- 
fore, which we suffer to be usurped and encroached upon 
by Great Britain, is ours, not only in our own right, but in the 
right of France and Spain, whose titles in the Northwest we 
have acquired. 

Meanwhile, successive Presidents of the United States have 
commended the subject to the notice of Congress. In his 
Message,of December 7th, 1824, Mr. Monroe said ; 


‘*In looking to the interests which the United States have 
on the Pacific Ocean, and on the western coast of this conti- 
nent, the propriety of establishing a military post at the mouth 
of Columbia river, or at some other point in that quarter, within 
our acknowledged limits, is submitted to the consideration of 
Congress. Our commerce and fisheries on that sea, and along 
the coast, have much increased, and are increasing. It is 
thought, that a military post, to which our ships of war might 
resort, would afford protection to every interest, and have a 


* United States Diplomatic Code, Vol. I. pp. 282, 329. 
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tendency to conciliate the tribes to the northwest, with whom 
our trade is extensive. It is thought also, that, by the estab- 
lishment of such a post, the intercourse between our western 
States and Territories, and the Pacific, and our trade with the 
tribes residing in the interior, on each side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, would be essentially promoted.” 


The next year Mr. Adams, being President, also adverted 
to the subject, in his annual Message as follows ; 


‘¢ Our coasts, along many degrees of latitude upon the shore 
of the Pacific Ocean, though much frequented by our spirited 
commercial navigators, have been barely visited by our public 
ships. The River of the West, first fully discovered and navi- 
gated by a countryman of our own, still bears the name of the 
ship in which he ascended its waters, and claims the protection 
of our armed national flag at its mouth. With the establish- 
ment of a military post there, or at some other point of that 
coast, recommended by my predecessor, and already matured 
in the deliberations of the last Congress, I would suggest the 
expediency of connecting the equipment of a public ship for 
the exploration of the whole northwest coast of this conti- 


nent.”’ 


Congress also took up the subject in good earnest, stimu- 
lated not only by the suggestions of the Executive, but by 
the exertions of individual Representatives and Senators, 
among whom Mr. Floyd of Virginia, and Mr. Francis Bay- 
lies of Massachusetts, were honorably conspicuous ; of the 
latter especially, there are Committee Reports, among the 
most valuable State Papers relating to the subject.* The 
House, in the session of 1824 —5, responded to the represen- 
tations of the friends of the measure, and passed a bill ‘‘ to 
provide for occupying the Columbia or Oregon River ”’ ; but 
the Senate refused its concurrence ; and, when the question 
was resumed by a subsequent Congress, in 1828-9, the 
bill failed to receive the approbation of a majority of the 
House. 

In recurring to the debates of that period, it is humiliating, 
though at the same time instructive, to see how many of the 
objections, pressed into the service of the opponents of the 
measure, were petty considerations, wholly unworthy of 
statesmen and men of sense, and altogether beneath the case. 
Thus, much was argued concerning the obstructions to navi- 
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gation at the mouth of the Columbia; in regard to which 
we formerly took occasion to remark,* that this is an argu- 
ment not unlike one, which might have been urged against an 
effort for the acquisition of Louisiana, that the mouths of the 
Mississippi are obstructed by bars. ‘The region watered by 
the Columbia is not much smaller than the United States, 
east of the Alleghany Mountains. While the settlements are 
confined to a few hunting-posts near the mouth of the river, 
the surf, that breaks on its bar, is a matter of consequence, no 
doubt ; but what is it to the ultimate character and impor- 
tance of a country, equal in extent to the old United States, 
and stretching for nine or ten degrees of latitude, along the 
great ocean ? 

Let us now return to the events in the progress of explor- 
ation, trade, and settlement in the West ;—the narration of 
which we begin with a general statement of the course of 
things subsequently to the conclusion of the convention of 
1818, in the words of Mr. Irving.t+ 


‘*In consequence of the apathy and neglect of the Ameri- 
can government, Mr. Astor abandoned all hopes of regaining 
Astoria, and made no further attempt to extend his enterprises 
beyond the Rocky Mountains ; and the Northwest Company 
considered themselves the lords of the country. They did not 
long enjey unmolested the sway, which they had somewhat 
surreptitiously attained. <A fierce competition ensued between 
them and their old rivals the Hudson’s Bay Company ; which 
was carried on at great cost and sacrifice, and occasionally 
with the loss of life. It ended in the ruin of most of the part- 
ners in the Northwest Company, and the merging of the 
relics of that establishment, in 1821, in the rival association. 
From that time the Hudson’s Bay Company enjoyed a monop- 
oly of the Indian trade, from the coast of the Pacific to the 
Rocky Mountains, and for a considerable extent north and 
south. They removed their emporium from Astoria to Fort 
Vancouver, a strong post on the left bank of the Columbia 
river, about sixty miles from its mouth; from whence they 
furnished their interior posts, and sent forth their brigades of 
trappers. The Rocky Mountains form a vast barrier between 
them and the United States; and their stern and awful defiles, 
their rugged valleys, and the great western plains watered by 
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their rivers, remained almost a terra incognita to the American 
trapper. 

‘* The difficulties experienced in 1808, by Mr. Henry of the 
Missouri Company, the first American who trapped upon the 
head waters of the Columbia, and the frightful hardships sus- 
tained by Wilson P. Hunt, Ramsay Crook, Robert Stuart, 
and other intrepid Astorians, in their ill-fated expedition across 
the mountains, appeared for a time to check all further enter- 
prise in that direction. The American traders contented 
themselves with following up the head branches of tle Missouri, 
the Yellowstone, and other rivers and streams on the Atlantic 
side of the mountains, but forbore to attempt those great 
snow-crowned sierras. 

‘One of the first to revive these tramontane expeditions was 
General Ashley, of Missouri, a man whose courage and 
achievements in the prosecution of his enterprises, have ren- 
dered him famous in the far West. In conjunction with Mr. 
Henry, already mentioned, he established a post on the banks 
of the Yellowstone river in 1822, and in the following year 
pushed a resolute band of trappers across the mountains to the 
banks of the Green, or Cotorado river of the west, often known 
by the Indian name of the Seeds-ki-dee Agie. This attempt was 
followed up and sustained by others, until, in 1825, a footing 
was secured, and a complete system of trapping organized be- 
yond the mountains. It is difficult to do justice to the courage, 
fortitude, and perseverance of the pioneers of the fur trade, 
who conducted these early expeditions, and first broke their 
way through a wilderness where every thing was calculated to 
deter and dismay them. They had to traverse the most dreary 
and desolate mountains, and barren and trackless wastes, unin- 
habited by man, or occasionally infested by predatory and 
cruel savages. ‘I‘hey knew nothing of the country beyond the 
verge of their horizon, and had to gather information as they 
wandered. ‘They beheld volcanic plains stretching around 
them, and ranges of mountains piled up to the clouds, and 

listening with eternal frost ; but knew nothing of their defiles, 
or how they were to be penetrated or traversed. They launch- 
ed themselves in frail canoes on rivers, without knowing 
whither their swift currents would carry them, or what rocks, 
and shoals, and rapids they might encounter in their course. 
They had to be continually on the alert, too, against the moun- 
tain tribes, who beset every defile, laid ambuscades in their 
path, or attacked them in their night encampments ; so that 
of the hardy bands of trappers, that first entered into these 
regions, three fifths are said to have fallen by the hands of 
savage foes. 
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‘In this wild and warlike school a number of leaders have 
sprung up, originally in the employ, subsequently partners, of 
Ashley ; among them we may mention Smith, Fitzpatrick, 
Bridger, Robert Campbell, and William Sublette ; whose ad- 
ventures and exploits partake of the wildest spirit of romance. 
The association commenced by General Ashley underwent 
various modifications. That gentleman having acquired suffi- 
cient fortune, sold out his interest and retired ; and the lead- 
ing spirit that succeeded him was Captain William Sublette ; a 
man worthy of note, as his name has become renowned in 
frontier story.” 

# % * # # 

‘* In 1830, the association took the name of the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company, of which Captain Sublette and 
Robert Campbell, were prominent members. * * * * * In 
the mean time, the success of this company attracted the at- 
tention, and excited the emulation, of the American Fur Com- 
pany, and brought them once more into the field of their an- 
cient enterprise. Mr. Astor, the founder of the association, 
had retired from busy life, and the concerns of the company 
were ably managed by Mr. Ramsay Crooks, of Snake River re- 
nown, who still officiates as its President. A competition im- 
mediately ensued between the two companies, for the trade 
with the mountain tribes, and the trappings of the head waters 
of the Columbia, and the other great tributaries of the Pacific. 
Beside the regular operations of these formidable rivals, there 
have been from time to time desultory enterprises, or rather 
experiments, of minor associations, or of adventurous individ- 
uals, beside roving bands of independent trappers, who either 
hunt for themselves, or engage for a single season in the ser- 
vice of one or other of the main companies. The consequence 
is, that the Rocky Mountains, and the ulterior regions, from 
the Russian possessions in the North, down to the Spanish set- 
tlements of California, have been traversed and ransacked in 
every direction by bands of hunters, and Indian traders ; so 
that there is scarcely a mountain pass, or defile, that is not 
known and threaded in their restless migrations, nor a name- 
less stream, that is not haunted by the lonely trapper. 

‘*'The American fur companies keep no established posts 
beyond the mountains. Every thing there is regulated by re- 
sident partners ; that is to say, partners who reside in the tra- 
montane country, but who move about from place to place, 
either witli Indian tribes, whose traffic they wish to monopolize, 
or with main bodies of their own men, whom they employ in 
trading and trapping. Inthe mean time they detach bands, or 
‘brigades’ as they are called, of trappers in various direc- 
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tions, assigning to each a portion of country as a hunting or 
trapping ground. In the months of June and July, when 
there is an interval between the hunting seasons, a general 
rendezvous is held at some designated place in the mountains, 
where the affairs of the past year are settled by the resident 
partners, and the plans of the following year arranged. To 
this rendezvous repair the various brigades of trappers from 
their widely separated hunting-grounds, bringing in the pro- 
ducts of their year’s campaign. 

‘* Hither also repair the Indian tribes, accustomed to traffic 
their peltries with the company. Bands of free trappers resort 
hither also to sell the furs they have collected ; or to engage 
their services for the next hunting season. To this rendezvous 
the company sends annually a convoy of supplies from its es- 
tablishment on the Atlantic frontier, under the guidance of 
some experienced partner or officer. On the arrival of this 
convoy, the resident partner at the rendezvous depends, to set 
all his next year’s machinery in motion. ‘The influx of this 
wandering trade has had its effect on the habits of the moun- 
tain tribes. They have found the trapping of the beaver their 
most profitable species of hunting ; and the traffic of the white 
men has opened to them sources of luxury of which they pre- 
viously had no idea. ‘The introduction of firearms has ren- 
dered them more successful hunters, but at the same time more 
formidable foes ; some of them, incorrigibly savage and war- 
like in their nature, have found the expeditions of the fur trad- 
ers grand objects of profitable adventure. To waylay and 
harass a band of trappers with their pack-horses, when em- 
barrassed in the rugged defiles of the mountains, has become 
as favorite an exploit with these Indians as the plunder of a 
caravan to the Arab of the desert. The Crows and Blackfeet, 
who were such terrors in the path of the early adventurers to 
Astoria, still continue their predatory habits, but seem to have 
brought them to greater system. They know the routes and 
resorts of the trappers ; where to waylay them on their jour- 
neys ; where to find them in the hunting season ; and where 
to hover about them in winter-quarters. The life of the trap- 
per, therefore, is a perpetual state militant, and he must sleep 
with the weapons in his hands. A new order of trappers and 
traders, also, have grown out of this system of things. In the 
old times of the great Northwest Company, when the trade in 
furs was pursued chiefly about the lakes and rivers, the expe- 
ditions were carried on in batteaux and canoes. The voy- 
ageurs or boatmen were the rank and file in the service of the 
trader, and even the hardy ‘ men of the North,’ those great 
rufflers, and game birds, were fain to be paddled from point to 


point of their migrat ons, 
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‘* A totally different class has now sprung up, the moun- 
taineers, the traders, and trappers, that scale the vast mountain 
chains, and pursue their hazardous vocations amidst their wild 
recesses. ‘They move from place to place on horseback. 
The equestrian exercises, therefore, in which they are contin- 
ually engaged ; the nature of the countries they traverse ; vast 
plains and mountains, with pure and exhilarating atmospheric 
qualities ; seem to make them physically and mentally a more 
lively and mercurial race than the fur traders and trappers of 
former days, the self-vaunting ‘men of the North.’ The man 
who bestrides a horse, must be essentially different from a man 
who cowers in a canoe. We find them, accordingly, hardy, 
lithe, vigorous, and active ; extravagant in word, and thought, 
and deed ; heedless of hardship ; daring of danger ; prodigal 
of the present, and thoughtless of the future. 

‘*There is, perhaps, no class of men on the face of the 
earth, who lead a life of more continued exertion, peril, and 
excitement, or are more enamoured of their occupation, than 
the free trappers of the West. No toil, no danger, no priva- 
tion can turn the trapper from his pursuit. His passionate ex- 
citement at times resembles a mania. In vain may the most 
cruel and vigilant savages beset his path ; in vain may rocks, 
and precipices, and wintry torrents oppose his progress ; let 
but a single track of a beaver meet his eye, and he forgets all 
dangers and defies all difficulties. 

‘* At times he may be seen with his traps on his shoulder, 
buffeting his way across rapid streams, amidst floating blocks of 
ice ; at other times, he is to be found with his traps swung on 
his back, clambering the most rugged mountains, scaling or 
descending the most frightful precipices, searching, by routes 
inaccessible to the horse, and never before trodden by white 
men, for springs and lakes unknown to his comrades, and 
where he may meet with his favorite game. Such is the moun- 
taineer, the hardy trapper of the West ; and such as we have 
slightly sketched it, is the wild, Robin Hood kind of life, with 
all its strange and ‘motley populace, now existing in full vigor 
among the Rocky Mountains.” 


For much additional, and very authentic information, on 
the general history of the fur trade since the last war, the 
reader is referred to the letters of Generals Clark and Cass, 
General Ashley, Mr. McKenney, Mr. Cambreleng, and Mr. 
Astor, accompanying a Report made to the Senate in 1829, 
¥ Mr. Benton ;* and to the letters of General + OY 


* Senate ay 20th Cong. 2d Secalisins Vol. I. No. 67. 
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Major Pitcher, and Messrs. Smith, Jackson, and W. L. 
Sublette, communicated by the President of the United States 
to the Senate, in 1831 ;* from which papers we shall have 
occasion, in the sequel, to make citations in the discussion of 
another branch of our subject, and one of which we bring for- 
ward now, as containing (next in the order of time after Mr. 
Irving’s ** Astoria,’’) the most intelligent and valuable details 
concerning the topography, economical resources, and po- 
litical condition of the country beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
derived from actual exploration. 

We allude, of course, to the memoir addressed to the War 
Department by Major Joshua Pitcher, who is at present the 
Indian agent of the United States in the region of the Upper 
Missouri. He engaged in the Indian trade of the Upper 
Missouri, in 1819 ; and in 1827 resolved upon exploring the 
country beyond the Rocky Mountains, with a view to ascer- 
tain its attractions and capabilities for trade. He set out 
from Council Bluffs in the autumn of 1827, proceeding up 
the river Platte to its forks, and thence by its north branch to 
its source in the Rocky Mountains. Of this route he says : 

‘** The snow was deep, but the ascent and descent easy, be- 
ing a depression of the mountain to such a degree, that a car- 
riage could cross without the least difficulty. The depression 
was not only low, but wide, something like a valley through 
the mountain, say thirty or forty miles wide, the river Colora- 
do taking its rise from the opposite side.” 


He wintered on the Colorado ; and the next summer pro- 
ceeded northwardly to Lewis’s River, and thence to Clark’s 
River, and wintered near Flathead Lake, in the vicinity of 
lofty mountains, covered with perpetual snow. Of this lake 
and its valley he says ; 

** Tt lies in a valley, which is extensive, rich, and would sup- 
port a considerable population. ‘The valley itself is covered 
with luxuriant grass, and the foot of the mountains with a vari- 
ety of timber and vegetation, indicating the richest soil.”’ 


The next summer he visited Fort Colville, one of the in- 
trusive forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the Colum- 
bia, in a fertile spot and a healthy and agreeable climate, the 
principal dépot of the Company for the mountain trade. 
From Fort Colville he ascended the Columbia, to the divid- 
ing ridge of the Rocky Mountains, where two small ponds 
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within a few yards of each other, sending their waters in op- 
posite directions, form the head sources of the south fork of 
the Athabasca (or Peace) river, and of the middle fork of 
the Columbia. 


** As soon,” he says, ‘‘ as we turned the ridge, a violent 
change in the temperature was experienced, and a great con- 
trast perceived in the face of the country. On the west side 
the weather was mild, and the timber larger, and the valley 
grassy ; on the east, all was locked up in snow and ice, the 
timber small and stinted, and the aspect of the country inde- 
scribably wild, desolate, and dreary.”’ 


He proceeded along the Athabasca to the post called Jas- 
per’s House, thence to the Saskatchewine, and by the Earl 
of Selkirk’s colony on the Red river to Lake Winnipek, to 
the Mandan villages on the Missouri, where, being at an Ame- 
rican post, he considered his journey terminated, though still 
sixteen hundred miles above St. Louis. 

His remarks on the treaty of 1818, the fur trade beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, the face of the country, its climate, 
extent and configuration, are all highly instructive and impor- 
tant. 

Of the climate he says ; 


‘* The mildness of the seasons is infinitely greater than in 
the corresponding latitudes and elevations in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, or in the Atlantic States. The winters are less 
cold, and the summers are less hot. In the mountain region, 
even where the peaks are covered with perpetual snow, t'e 
valleys at their feet are comparatively mild. Asa proof of this, 
may be mentioned the state of the grass, which is green and 
juicy nearly all winter, affording excellent pasture for horses, 
on which those animals not only sustain themselves, but the 
poor and lean get in good order. * * * * * Tothis may be 
added the state of the rivers, many of which are free from ice 
during the whole year. The river Columbia is of this char- 
acter.” 


The configuration of the country he thus describes ; 


‘*The form or configuration of the country is the most per- 
fect and admirable which the imagination can conceive. All 
its outlines are distinctly marked ; all its interior is connected 
together. Frozen regions to the North, the Ocean and its 
mountainous coast to the West, the Rocky Mountains to the 
East, sandy and desert plains to the South, — such are its 
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boundaries. Within, the whole country is watered by the 
stream of a single river, issuing from the north, east, and 
south, uniting in the region of tide water, and communicating 
with the sea by a single outlet. Such a country is formed for 
defence ; and whatever power gets possession of wt, will probably 
be able to keep it.” 


Of passes through the mountains he says ; 


‘* The most erroneous ideas prevail upon this head. The 
Rocky Mountains are deemed by many to be impassable, and 
to present the barrier which will arrest the westward march of 
the American population. The man must know but little of 
the American people, who supposes they can be stopped by 
any thing in the shape of mountains, deserts, seas, or rivers ; 
and he can know nothing at all of the mountains in question, 
to suppose that they are impassable. I have been familiar 
with these mountains for three years, and have crossed them 
often, and at various points between the latitudes of 42° and 
54°, * * * * * T have therefore the means to know something 
about them, and a right to oppose my knowledge to the suppo- 
sition of strangers. I say, then, that nothing is more easily 
crossed than these mountains. Wagons and carriages may 
cross them in a state of nature without difficulty, and with lit- 
tle delay in the day’s journey. Some parts are very high ; 
but the gradual rise of the country, in the vast slope from the 
Mississippi to the foot of the mountains, makes a considerable 
elevation, without perceptible increase, and then the gaps or 
depressions let you through almost upon a level.” 


In fact, the letter of Messrs Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, 
gives a particular account of a journey by wagons to the en- 
trance of the Southern Pass as it is called, at the source of 
the Platte ; and they describe ‘‘the ease and safety with 
which it was done,”’ as proving ‘*‘ the facility of communicat- 
ing over land with the Pacific Ocean.”? Mr. Smith had 
himself visited Fort Vancouver, the main post of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, in 1828, and we shall have occasion 
hereafter to quote some of the observations he made on his 
journey. 

At about the same time that Congress had this subject un- 
der consideration, the public attention was called to the 
country of Oregon, not only by the Reports of Mr. Floyd 
and Mr. Baylies, and the debates in Congress, but by the 
efforts, also, of Mr. Hall J. Kelley, of Boston, who endeav- 
oured, by publications from the press, and by correspondence 
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with individuals, and by applications to Congress and other 
public authorities, to organize a company for the formation of 
a settlement on the Columbia. From a memoir of his, ap- 
pended to the Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
of the House of Representatives, on the subject of Oregon, 
made at the last session of Congress, we extract the following 
statement by himself of his views and objects. 


‘The perusal of Lewis and Clark’s journal, personal con- 
ference with intelligent navigators and hunters, who had visited 
and explored the territory beyond the Rocky Mountains, and 
facts derived from other sources entitled to credit, many years 
ago, satisfied me, that this region must, at no remote period, 
become of vast importance to our government, and of deep 
and general interest. Possessing, so far as I could learn, a 
salubrious climate, a productive soil, and all the other natural 
elements of wealth, and, by its position in reference to divers 
most important channels of traffic, as well as by its configuration 
of coast and variety of native productions, being admirably 
adapted to become a great commercial country, I foresaw that 
Oregon must, eventually, become a favorite field of modern 
enterprise, and the abode of civilization. 

‘* With these views constantly and vividly before me, I could 
not but desire most earnestly to communicate them to the public, 
and impress them upon the government. And, to accomplish 
these objects, I have done and suffered much; having been 
particularly attentive to it for many years, and wholly devoted 
to it a large part of my time. 

‘* One great object of my labors has been to induce Congress, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion and foresight, and in con- 
formity with good faith towards Great Britain, to extend the ac- 
tive jurisdiction and guardianship of the general government 
over this territory, so that it might be brought under the re- 
straints and protection of political organization and of law, by 
the country to which it justly belongs. 

‘* Another of my objects has been to give my fellow-citizens 
correct information, and thus induce a full and free emigration, 
to this territory, of temperate, orderly, and industrious men ; ; 
such men as might most certainly carry thither all the advan- 
tages of civilization, and lay the foundation of a virtuous com- 
munity ; and thus to convert the wilderness into a garden, the 
wild retreats of Indians and roving hunters into the smiling 
abodes of knowledge and Christianity. 

‘* I longed and labored, also, for the highest interests of the 
native owners of the great West ; for their social, intellectual, 
and moral culture ; and my objects were not less benevolent 
VOL. L. —No. 106. 16 
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than commercial, and looked as much to the elevation and 
melioration of the red race as to the benefit of the white. 

‘** And, finally, I desired most earnestly, that the United 
States should secure to their western frontier the ocean as its 
defence, and thus remove from one of our borders, at least, the 
dangers arising from the vicinity of foreign states, — an object 
which I deemed of vast importance, and upon which I need 
not enlarge. 

‘* These were the objects to whose accomplishment I looked 
forward, and from which I confidently anticipated many bene- 
fits ; such as a more friendly and profitable intercourse be- 
tween our people and the various Indian tribes ; the immediate 
occupation of the harbours and havens of the Oregon, and the 
use of its abundant ship timber ; great profit from the whale 
and salmon fisheries of the northwest coast ; a free and grow- 
ing commerce with the islands and coasts of the Pacific, with 
China, and India, and the Southern America ; a certain and 
speedy line of communication over land from the Mississippi 
to the Oregon, by means of which the Eastern and Western 
worlds should be united, and their wealth interchanged and 
increased ; and many other particular benefits, which I need 
not enumerate. 

** It is not necessary for me to enter, on this occasion, into 
a narrative of the obstacles which I encountered in the prose- 
cution of my views, and of the many sacrifices which I incurred, 
in order to accomplish objects which I considered as of the 
highest public utility. Suffice it to say here, that, induced by 
the considerations I have stated, in 1833 I started from New 
Orleans for Vera Cruz and Mexico, and, after remaining some 
time in Mexico, I proceeded through Upper California to Ore- 
gon.”’* 

Though Mr. Kelley did not succeed in his object of the 
direct establishment of a colony on the Columbia, either for 
want of adequate personal influence and resources, or because 
his project was in advance of the time, or in consequence of 
the obstaclg» thrown in his way by interested individuals, still 
he is entitled to honorable mention for the exertions he made 
and long persisted in ; and perhaps the American settlement, 
actually effected on the Wallamet by Mr. Lee, as hereafter 





* Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred a 
Message from the President of the United States, together with a Resolu- 
tion of the House, in relation to the Territory of the United States beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, presented by Mr. Cushing of Massachusetts, January 
4th, 1839; and Supplemental Report, February 16th, 1839. —- House Re- 
ports, No. J01. 
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described, may owe its conception to the publications and 
suggestions of Mr. Kelley. We refer more particularly to 
the ‘* General Circular’ issued by him in 1831, as agent of 
a society for the settlement of Oregon, incorporated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, and to his ‘* Geogra, hical 
Sketch of the Oregon Territory,’”’ published in 1830, for evi- 
dence of his well-intended endeavours at that period, to awaken 
the attention of the government and the people of the United 
States to the future importance of Oregon. The intrinsic 
value of the country ; the amenity of its climate ; the impor- 
tance of its being seasonably cccupied by the United States, 
so as to forestall the encroachments of Great Britain ; the 
profitableness to individuals, and political interest to the 
United States, of securing to ourselves the Indian trade 
of the West ; the productive capabilities of the salmon fish- 
eries on the Columbia; the desirableness of a port of entry 
and a naval station in the Northwest for the resort of our 
numerous whale ships, which in their adventurous voyages, 
are now wholly dependent on the indulgence of foreign states 
for the means of reéquipment or repair, and of refuge in case 
of war ; the facilities, which settlements in that quarter would 
enjoy, for the prosecution of trade with Asia, New Holland, 
the Sandwich Islands, and South America on the Pacific ; — 
these and other advantages of the settlement of Oregon were 
as clearly seen by Mr. Kelley then, as they now are by 
the country at large.* But he suffered the too common 
fate of those who conceive a great idea, and dedicate 
themselves to a great object, in anticipation of the pro- 
gress of knowledge and opinion around them. ‘Their dis- 
coveries or plans conflict with existing interests ; their just 
views are met with misconstruction, and often with ridicule ; 
their zeal is wrecked on petty obstacles, thrown up by the 
ignorance or injustice of their misjudging contemporaries ; 
and it is not until later times, or it may be another generation, 
that full justice can be done to the enthusiasm, and due allow- 
ance made for the exaggerated feeling, which the contempla- 
tion of an elevated purpose kindles in their breasts. We 
trust, however, that Mr. Kelley may live to witness the reali- 
zation of his hopes, and to see prosperous American colo- 
nies developing the resources of the rich valley of the Ore- 
gon. 





. Geographical Sketch of Oregon, p. 74. 
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Nor, indeed, did his exertions at that period pass off wholly 
without immediate fruits. An expedition started from Mas- 
sachusetts in 1832, consisting of a party organized and com- 
manded by Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, whose objects are de- 
scribed by Mr. Irving as follows ; * 


‘*The plan of Captain Wyeth appears to have been well 
conceived. He had observed, that the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, the bands of free trappers, as well as the Indians 
west of the mountains, depended for their supplies upon goods 
brought from St. Louis ; which, in consequence of the expenses 
and risks of a long land carriage, are furnished them at an im- 
mense advance on first cost. He had an idea, that they might 
be much more cheaply supplied from the Pacific side. Horses 
would cost much less on the borders of the Columbia, than at 
St. Louis ; the transportation by land was much shorter, and 
through a country much more safe from the hostility of savage 
tribes ; which, on the route from and to St. Louis, annually 
cost the lives of many men. On this idea he grounded his 
plan. He combined the salmon fishery with the fur trade. A 
fortified trading post was to be established on the Columbia, to 
carry on a trade with the natives for salmon and peltries, and 
to fish and trap on their own account. 

** Once a year, a ship was to come from the United States, to 
bring out goods for the interior trade, and to take home the 
salmon and furs which had been collected. Part of the goods, 
thus brought out, were to be despatched to the mountains, to 
supply the trapping companies and the Indian tribes in ex- 
change for their furs, which were brought down to the Co- 
lumbta, to be sent home in the next annual ship ; and thus an 
annual round was to be kept up. The profits on the salmon, 
it was expected would cover all the expenses of the ship ; so 
that the goods brought out, and the furs carried home, would 
cost nothing as to freight. 

‘‘ His enterprise was prosecuted with a spirit, intelligence, 
and perseverance that merited success. All the details that we 
have met with prove him to be no ordinary man. He appears 
to have the mind to conceive, and the energy to execute, ex- 
tensive and striking plans. He had once more reared the 
American flag in the lost domains of Astoria ; and, had he been 
enabled to maintain the footing he had so gallantly effected, 
he might have regained for his country the opulent trade of 
the Columbia, of which our statesmen have negligently suf- 
fered us to be dispossessed. It is needless to go into a detail 





* Irving’s Rocky Mountains, Vol. il. p. 241. 
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of the variety of accidents and cross-purposes, which caused 
the failure of his scheme. They were such as all undertakings 
of the kind, involving combined operations by sea and land, 
are liable to. What he most wanted was sufficient capital to 
enable him to endure incipient obstacles and losses ; and to 
hold on, until success had time to spring up from the midst of 
disastrous experiments.”’ 


We fully concur in the tribute paid by Mr. Irving to the 
personal character of Mr. Wyeth. His companions did not 
equal their leader in spirit and perseverance ; they were all 
inexperienced in western life ; some of them abandoned the 
expedition on the road, and sought an apology for their faint- 
heartedness as usual, in disparaging the country they had never 
seen, and exaggerating the difficulties in the way of reaching 
it;* and Mr. Wyeth, left without men or other adequate re- 
sources to carry out his enterprise, was compelled eventu- 
ally to sell to the Hudson’s Bay Company the establishment 
he had formed at Wappatoo Island. He subsequently en- 
gaged in the fur business, and had an establishment at Fort 
Hall, which, like other such undertakings in that direction, 
fell before the superior influence and resources of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s monopoly. Annexed to the Report 
on Oregon made to the last House of Representatives, is a 
valuable and most instructive memoir by Mr. Wyeth, — which 
describes the climate, soil, trade, agriculture, and other re- 
sources, and the political condition of Oregon, as observed by 
him during his residence in that country, and which bears 
ample testimony to his intelligence and his acquirements. { 

We now pass on to another expedition, that of Captain 
B. L. E. Bonneville, of the army of the United States, the 
narrative of which is given by Mr. Irving, with the beauty of 
style,Egood taste, and judgment, which characterize all his 
works, in ‘* The Rocky Mountains, or Scenes, Incidents, and 
Adventures in the Far West.’’ Captain Bonneville’s expe- 
dition was a private enterprise, for the mixed object of trade 
and exploration ; and, in consideration of the valuable infor- 
mation he was expected to collect in his journey, he had leave 
of absence for two years, for the purpose of visiting and ex- 


* See a pamphlet published in 1833, entitled 4 Short History of a Long 
Journey from the Atlantic Ocean to the Region of the Pacific by Land, drawn 
up from the Notes and Oral Information of John B. Wyeth, one of the Party 
who left Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth. 

t See, also, Townsend's WVarrative, passim. 
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ploring the country in and beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
He took his departure from Fort Osage on the Missouri, in 
1832, proceeded up the Yellowstone, to the Big Horn, one 
of its branches, and by that to the Rocky Mountains, and 
across to the Colorado of the West, Snake or Lewis’s River, 
(the salt lake of California was called Lake Bonneville,) and 
to the Columbia at Walla-walla, exploring, in fact, the whole 
country watered by the southern main branch of the Columbia, 
the adjacent parts of California, and the southern region of 
the Rocky Mountains. Without dwelling on the descriptions 
of adventure and scenery which this entertaining work con- 
tains, we refer the reader to the charmed pages themselves, 
for details, the beauty of which is comparatively lost in 
detached extracts or abridgment. 

Down to this time, it will be seen, the expeditions beyond 
the Rocky Mountains had been journeys of trade merely, or 
of exploration ; but the country now began to attract the at- 
tention of religious persons, and of missionaries. Earliest 
among these, was the Rev. Jason Lee, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who recently visited the Atlantic States, 
and, by addresses in various places, made the history and suc- 
cess of his labors in Oregon extensively known, and has just 
returned to Oregon with a large number of missionary asso- 
ciates. We draw the following facts from a fuller account in 
the ‘* Peoria Register.”? In June, 1833, Mr. Lee was set 
apart by the New England Conference as a missionary to the 
Flathead and Nezpercés Indians, but with discretion to 
plant himself wherever he might think it most expedient. 
His brother, the Rev. Daniel Lee, accompanied him. As- 
certaining that Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth had recently return- 
ed from beyond the Rocky Mountains, and intended to go 
thither again by land, and despatch a vessel with goods by 
sea to meet him at Vancouver, he made an arrangement to 
accompany Mr. Wyeth, when they met for that purpose at 
Independence on the Missouri. A considerable party, con- 
sisting of Mr. Wyeth, Mr. Milton Sublette, and others, 
started from this point together. Mr. Wyeth stopped at 
Fort Hull; but Mr. Lee proceeded to Walla-walla, and from 
thence to "Vancouver ; and, finding that fifteen or twenty 
families, of men formerly employed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, had begun a settlement at Wallawett, on the Mul- 
tinomah, which is a branch of the Columbia, opposite Fort 
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Vancouver, Mr. Lee determined to join them; and, under 
his auspices, the settlement increased by the addition of some 
other Americans, who subsist by cultivation, and may be con- 
sidered as the beginning of colonization in Oregon. They 
regard themselves as appertaining to the United States, but 
have no magistrates, law, or means of political security, and 
have recently applied to Congress, representing the peculiari- 
ties of their case, and urging that body to take formal and 
speedy possession of the country, and give to it the safeguard 
of our government and laws ; —a measure, which, it is to be 
hoped, will not long be deferred. 

T’o this general period may be referred the two expedi- 
tions of Mr. David Douglas. He was a native of Scotland ; 
and from 1824 to 1827, was occupied in the exploration of 
Northwestern America, including the whole of Oregon south 
to California, and also the country between Oregon and 
Hudson’s Bay, collecting seeds and plants, in the employ- 
ment of the English Horticultural Society, and under the 
patronage of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He went a second 
time with the same objects, in 1829, and died abroad in 
1834, having lost his life during an excursion to the Sand- 
wich Islands, by falling accidentally into a pit excavated for 
the purpose of taking wild cattle. His researches were the 
means of making known to the world the vegetable riches of 
Oregon, more fully than they were before ; but were not par- 
ticularly important in any other respect.* 

We come now to the Journal and Narrative whose titles 
stand at the head of this article. Mr. Parker and Mr. ‘Town- 
send were on the Columbia at the same period, and met 
there, though they did not go in company. 

Mr. Townsend, together with Professor Nuttall, who is so 
honorably known for his devotion to science, had projected a 
journey beyond the Rocky Mountains, to study the natural 
history of Oregon. ‘They, also, like Mr. Lee, availed 
themselves of the opportunity of joining Mr. Wyeth’s party, 
and were of the company that then proceeded to the Colum- 
bia. They went by Laramie’s fork of the Platte, the 
head waters of the Colorado, and the main stream of Lewis’s 
River, to the Columbia. Mr. ‘Townsend gives an account of 
his journey to Vancouver, his excursion in the interior, and 





* Hooker’s Companion to the Botanical Magazine, Vol. I. pp. 79 et 
seq. 
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up the Columbia, as also of his visits to the Sandwich Islands, 
and to Chili, on his way home ; together with a scientific de- 
scription of the quadrupeds and birds (many of them being 
new species), which it was the primary object of his expedi- 
tion to collect and examine. ‘The narrative part of the work 
is entertaining and spirited, without pretension, and full of 
life, novelty, and adventure. 

We trust that Professor Nuttall will in due time communi- 
cate to the public the result of his own thorough examination 
of the natural history of Oregon, in regard to which, if he 
was in some things forestalled by Mr. Douglas, yet enough 
remains to awaken and reward the curiosity of the scientific 
world. 

Mr. Parker’s object being a missionary one, his work has, 
of course, more of a religious cast. It abounds, however, 
with details, geographical and statistical, which add much to 
our knowledge of Oregon. Mr. Parker left Council Bluffs 
in 1835, in the company of a caravan belonging to the Amer- 
ican Fur Company, and returned home around Cape Horn. 
He crossed the Rocky Mountains by the southern pass, of 
which he gives the following account, confirming, in all mate- 
rial respects, that of Major Pitcher. 


**The passage through these mountains is in a valley, so 
gradual in the ascent and descent, that I should not have 
known that we were passing them, had it not been, that, as we 
advanced, the atmosphere gradually became cooler, and at 
length we found perpetual snows upon our right hand and 
upon our left, elevated many thousand feet above us, — in 
some places ten thousand. The highest part of these moun- 
tains is found by measurement to be eighteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. This valley was not discovered un- 
til a few years since. Mr. Hunt and his party, more than 
twenty years ago, went near it, but did not find it, though in 
search of some favorable passage. It varies in width from five 
to twenty miles ; and following its course, the distance through 
the mountains is about eighty miles, or four days’ journey. 
Though there are some elevations and depressions in this val- 
ley, yet, comparatively speaking, it is level. There would be 
no difficulty in the way of constructing a railroad from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean ; and probably the time may not be 
very far distant, when trips will be made across the continent, 
as they have been made to the Niagara Falls, to see nature’s 


wonders.’’ 
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Mr. Parker’s book contains a great body of facts, partly of 
things which passed under his own observation, and partly of 
things communicated to him by others ; and he does not accu- 
rately discriminate between the two classes of information, nor 
afford us the means of judging for ourselves of the trust- 
worthiness of his informants. His work is, indeed, somewhat 
deficient in method and in literary execution. Having per- 
fect confidence in his integrity, we rely upon whatever he 
relates as of his own knowledge, but not equally upon others 
of his statements. For instance, we read this paragraph in 
his book ; 

‘* Whose country is this ? is a question which has been agi- 
tated in the Parliament of Great Britain, and in the Congress 
of the United States. The natives claim it as theirs, and say, 
they only permit white men to reside among them. But the 
governments of Great Britain and of the United States have 
assumed the right to Jay their claims ; Great Britain claiming 
the Columbia River for their southern boundary, and the Uni- 
ted States the 49° of north latitude for their northern boundary. 
The two governments have discussed the question, but post- 
poned it until 1838, when it is to be again taken up for discus- 
sion. ‘The United States claimsthe 49° on the ground, that, as 
that parallel is established on the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains, so, by parity of reasoning, it should be continued to 
the Pacific Ocean. Great Britain claims the Columbia River, 
for her southern boundary, by right of discovery ; Captain 
Broughton of the ship Chatham, having ascended the river 
with two boats, as far as to where Fort Vancouver is now situ- 
ated, and having formally taken possession of the river and 
country in the name of his Britannic Majesty, on the 31st of 
October, 1792. Captain Broughton was associated with Cap- 
tain Vancouver of the ship Discovery, on a voyage of discov- 
ery in the north Pacific, and around the world.’? — p. 261. 

This paragraph exhibits a gross ignorance of the facts, 
which is the more unpardonable, because a little inquiry 
would have set Mr. Parker right. When and where did he 
find a discussion of the question of title in ‘* the Parliament 
of Great Britain”? ? Has Mr. Parker happened to peruse 
any such specific debate ? If so, we should be glad to have it 
pointed out. We ourselves have had somewhat frequent oc- 
casion to explore that voluminous repertory of political facts 
and opinions, the ‘¢ English Parliamentary History and De- 
bates ’’ ; but we cannot call to mind any such discussion, unless 
VOL. L.—No. 106. 17 
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it be the old debates, on the Nootka convention of 1790, 
which are quite incidental to the question of title as between 
Great Britain and the United States ; and there is nothing in 
the more recent Parliamentary Debates, that we remember, 
of much moment, or other than of a very cursory and in- 
cidental description. 

Mr. Parker, we presume, intended to speak of diplomatic, 
not parliamentary, discussions of the subject in Great Britain. 
And if he had examined these, he would have seen, that 
Great Britain does not claim title in Oregon. She expressly 
disavows it. What she claims is, in her own words, *‘ a right 
of joint company, in common with other states, leaving the 
right of exclusive dominion in abeyance,”’ as appears by the 
‘¢ British Statement,”’ submitted by Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Addington in their Conference with Mr. Gallatin of Decem- 
ber 16th, 1826, and appended to the Protoco] of that Con- 
ference ; * or in other words, as more fully explained in that 
and other papers, a concurrent right to establish colonies on 
the Columbia to the exclusion of any prior right on the part 
of the United States. Nor does Great Britain, as Mr. Par- 
ker seems to conceive, limit this claim of hers to the coun- 
try on the north bank of the Columbia. Her claim, she de- 
clares, is, ‘‘not in respect to any part, but to the whole,” 
of the territory of Oregon. ‘T’o be sure, claiming a right of 
occupancy in respect to the whole, she has expressed a dispo- 
sition to compromise for a part in full sovereignty, but such 
a part as shall secure to her the virtual control of all the rest. 
His idea of the postponement of the question ‘ until 1838, 
when it is to be again taken up,’’ is pure imagination. No 
such postponement or assignment of the question ever took 
place. ‘The convention of 1818, is for ten years; but that 
of 1827 is perpetual, until either party gives the other twelve 
months’ notice for its termination. 

To a cursory reader, Mr. Parker would seem to be citing 
Vancouver’s Voyages as authority for his statement of Eng- 
land’s ‘‘ right of discovery ”’ ; but, if he had read Vancouver, 
he would have found, that Vancouver does not pretend that 
either he, or his Lieutenant, Broughton, discovered the Co- 
lumbia, but expressly states, that he entered the river after 
Captain Gray, and upon information and charts furnished by 
Gray. 


* Exec. Doc. 20th Congr. 1st Session, Vol. V. No. 199, p. 49 
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We suppose Mr. Parker picked up these loose and partial 
statements in conversation with the servants of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. If so, he should have said it. In gravely 
putting forth such inaccurate hearsay statements, as if they 
were verified facts, of his own knowledge, Mr. Parker does 
injustice to his own character as a minister of the Gospel. 
A very large proportion of the defective veracity prevalent in 
the world, consists of the confident repetition as verified fact, 
of what is nothing but loose hearsay, or false rumor. This 
especially is the besetting sin of the newspaper press, and 
tends greatly to diminish the usefulness of those daily or- 
gans of intelligence, which if conducted with a scrupulous ac- 
curacy of statement, equal to the talent and zeal they exhibit, 
would possess far greater influence and power in the com- 
munity. ‘*'Travellers’ tales,’ have also become a proverb 
of fiction, owing to the same cause. And if Mr. Parker has 
allowed himself to be thus entrapped into serious errors by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in this particular, how shall we 
decide what dependence to place upon the great variety of 
other things in his book, which, it is evident upon the face 
of the narrative, must have been derived, in part or in whole, 
from the same source ? 

Mr. Parker has also marred the value of his geographical 
and geological details, by mixing up with them sundry inac- 
curate and superficial speculations of his own, concerning the 
general doctrine of the history of the globe’s formation, hav- 
ing the show of science without the substance, and here again 
throwing doubt and suspicion over statements in which we 
would fain see the facts set down precisely as they are, in the 
straight-forward simplicity and clearness of intelligent and 
careful observation. For not having done this, however, 
Mr. Parker may, it is true, plead the example of others ; 
since it has become too much the practice to overload books 
of travel and survey with general disquisitions on geology, 
whilst no more appropriate in such cases than a dissertation on 
logarithms or astronomy would be, every time a latitude or 
longitude is to be given. 

Though we place but small faith in the success of any of 
the current plans of benevolence towards the Indians, yet we 
have no fault to find with Mr. Parker’s proper zeal in this 
respect. It was the main object of his journey to explore 
the country of Oregon as a field of missionary enterprise. In 
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doing this, he has collected a body of information, which is 
full, interesting, and important, and, as we are willing to be- 
lieve, reasonably authentic, though very much of it, like most 
other Indian statistics, is more or less conjectural in its 
nature. 

On the whole, therefore, and notwithstanding the defects we 
have felt ourselves bound in all critical good faith to indicate, 
we welcome Mr. Parker’s publication as an acceptable addi- 
tion, like Mr. ‘Townsend’s, to the sum of our knowledge of 
Oregon, and as a new indication of the growing interest of the 
community in regard to that important portion of the territory 
of the United States. We may refer, in the same point of 
view, to the journey of Mr. John Ball, of ‘Troy, to Oregon, 
in 1832 and 1833, of which there is a brief account in Silli- 
man’s Journal.* 

And the government itself, after nearly ten years of acqui- 
escence in the encroachments of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, — encroachments, which have been the subject of re- 
monstrance and complaint, on the part of our citizens, during 
that whole period, — has at length begun to bethink itself of 
its duty. The legislature of Missouri, in 1829, addressed a 
memorial to Congress, in which they say ; 

‘** It is understood, that, by the present regulations with the 
British government, British traders have the privilege of 
trading with the Indians within our territorial limits; and, al- 
though a like privilege is extended to our citizens to trade on 
British territory, yet the advantages are by no means recip- 
rocal. 

‘* Few, if any, of our citizens attempt to trade on British 
ground; but, on their part, they have large companies engaged 
within our limits. To the influence of these traders are to be 
attributed the hostilities of the Indians about the Rocky Moun- 
tains towards our traders. ‘They have, during the present 
year, killed ten or twelve, if not more, of our most enterprising 
traders, and despoiled others of the fruits of their hard-earned 
labors for many months. Your memorialists respectfully re- 
quest, that some provision be made excluding British traders 
from having intercourse with Indians within the territory of the 
United States.”’ 


Mr. Churchill C. Cambreleng said, in a letter communi- 
cated by Mr. Benton to the Senate, as heretofore cited, } 








* Vol. XXV. No. 2, and Vol. XXVIII. No. 1. 
t Senate Documents, 1828 - 9, No. 67. 
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‘* ] have in my possession the actual returns of the furs col- 
lected by the Hudson’s Bay Company for the year 1828, which, 
according to a valuation made by one who has a thorough 
knowledge of the trade, amount to $ 894,879'85. The shares 
of that company have increased from £60, or 40 per cent. be- 
low par, to £240 sterling, or 140 per cent. above par. The busi- 
ness of the company has continued to increase at the rate of 
from $60,000 to § 100,000 dollars annually. The prosperous 
condition of the Hudson’ s Bay Company may be attributed, 
in some measure, to the advantages enjoyed. by the British 
traders, who procure their manufactures without duty, while the 
American traders pay forty per cent. and upwards ; and who can 
send their furs to the American market, while our traders pay 
a duty in the British market. But the most important advan- 
tage enjoyed by the Hudson’s Bay Company is the admirable 
harbour at the mouth of the Columbia, which we virtually and 
unfortunately granted them by our treaty of 1818. That set- 
tlement, at the mouth of the Columbia River, is now the centre 
of an immense trade in furs : and, unless we take some step to 
place our traders on an equal footing with the British, and se- 
cure to the former the privilege of trading i in safety within our 
own dominions at least, our Indian trade must decline, and we 
must make up our minds to surrender the whole Indian coun- 
try to Great Britain.” 

Major Pitcher, in his Memoir to the War Department, 
said, speaking of the convention of 1818 ; * 


‘*'The third article of this convention applies to the joint 
occupation of the country west of the Rocky Mountains, by the 
British and Americans, and was intended to grant reciprocal 
privileges; but the reciprocity is in words only; the British 
get all the advantages. The words of the convention are ; — 
‘That any country that may be claimed by either on the 
Northwest Coast of America, westward of the Stony Moun- 
tains, shall, together with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and 
the navigation ‘of all rivers within the same, be free and open 
for the term of ten years from the date of the signature of the 
present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the 
two powers,’ &c. By this phraseology, it would be under- 
stood, that both parties were possessed of territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains, which was drained by navigable rivers, and 
supplied with harbours, creeks, and bays; when the fact is, that 
the territory owned by the U nited States was alone so drained 
and furnished, — the Columbia and its estuary forming the only 


* Executive Documents, 1830-1, No. 39. 
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harbour and navigable river to which the treaty was applicable. 
The British, therefore, got the joint use of this river and its 
harbour, and the people of the United States got nothing from 
the British: and, from the manner in which they are establish- 

themselves, it would seem, that what was intended to be a 
jomt and temporary use will become permanent and exclusive 
possession. ‘The privilege of a temporary use excludes the 
idea of forts and establishments of a permanent character; 
and it is for the proper authority to determine, whether such 
an establishment as Fort Vancouver comes within the privilege 
granted by the convention of 1818. True, that convention is 
continued, but it is not enlarged; and its determination de- 
pends upon a year’s notice, to be given by either party; but 
this continuance was not known when that fort was built; and 
every thing sufficiently announced, that there was no design of 
quitting the possession, even if the convention had not been re- 
newed. ‘The clause, ‘‘ any country,” &c., is equally fallacious 
and deceptive, as that which applies to bays and rivers. Nom- 
inally, it lays open the country claimed by each power to the 
traders and hunters of each; but, in point of fact, the country 
belonging to the United States is alone laid open to the op- 
erations of the British. They have spread over the whole 
region west of the Rocky mountains, quite to the Mexican ter- 
ritory, while no American has gone north of 49 degrees, nor 
even north of the Columbia, nor often to it. Asa trader, he could 
not possibly go anywhere, much less upon their own ground, 
to contend with the British, because the American pays high 
duties on every thing used in the trade, as high as sixty per 
cent., all charges included on the blankets, and strouds, and 
other woollens; while the British, importing all these by 
the mouth of the Columbia, pay nothing. ‘The interest of 
the American citizens, and, peradventure, the security of 
the United States’ title to the Columbia River and its valley, 
depend upon terminating this delusive convention, and con- 
fining each party to his own side of latitude 49°.” 


Messrs. Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, also, ina Memoir 
to the War Department, say ; * 


‘¢ Fort Vancouver is situated on the north side of the Co- 
lumbia, five miles above the mouth of the Multnomah, in a 
handsome prairie, and upon a second bank, about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the river. This is the fort, as it stood 
when he arrived there; but a large one, three hundred feet 
square, about three quarters of a mile lower down, and within 
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two hundred yards of the river, was commenced the spring he 
came away. ‘Twelve pounders were the heaviest cannon which 
he saw. The crop of 1828 was seven hundred bushels of 
wheat, the grain full and plump, and making good flour; fourteen 
acres of corn; the same number of acres in peas; eight acres 
of oats; four or five acres of barley; a fine garden; some small 
apple-trees and grape vines. The ensuing spring, eighty 
bushels of seed wheat were sown. About two hundred head 
of cattle; fifty horses and breeding mares; three hundred head 
of hogs, fourteen goats ; and the usual domestic fowls. ‘They 
have mechanics of various kinds, to wit, blacksmiths, gun- 
smiths, carpenters, coopers, tinner, and baker ; a good saw- 
mill, five miles above, on the bank of the river; a grist-mill, 
worked by hand, but intended to work by water. They have built 
two coasting vessels, one of which was then on a voyage to the 
Sandwich Islands. No English or white woman was at the 
fort; but a great number of mixed-blood Indian extraction, 
such as belong tothe British fur-trading establishments, who 
were treated as wives, and the families of children taken care 
of accordingly. So that every thing seemed to combine to 
prove, that this fort was to be a permanent establishment. At 
Fort Vancouver, the goods of the Indian trade are imported 
from London, and enter the territories of the United States 
paying no duties; and, from the same point, the furs taken on 
the other side of the mountains are shipped. The annual 
quantity of these furs could not be exactly ascertained; but 
Mr. Smith was informed, indirectly, that they amounted to 
thirty thousand beaver skins, besides otter skins and small 
furs. The beaver skins alone, at the New York prices, would 
be worth about $250,000, To obtain these furs, both trapping 
and trading are resorted to. Various parties, provided with 
traps, spread over the country south of the Columbia, to the 
neighbourhood of the Mexican territory; and in 1824—5, they 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, and trapped on the waters of 
the Missouri River. ‘They do not trap north of latitude 49°, 
but confine that business to the territory of the United States. 
Thus, this territory, being trapped by both parties, is nearly ex- 
hausted of beavers; and, unless the British can be stopped, will 
soon be entirely exhausted, and no place left within the Uni- 
ted States, where beaver fur, in any quantity, can be obtained. 
‘*The inequality of the convention with Great Britain, in 
1818, is most glaring and apparent, and its continuance is a 
great and manifest injury to the United States. The privileges 
granted by it have enabled the British to take possession of the 
Columbia River, and spread over the country south of it ; 
while no Americans have ever gone, or can venture to go, on 
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the British side. The interest of the United States and her 
citizens engaged in the fur trade requires, that the convention 
of 1818 should be terminated, and each nation confined to its 
own territories. Beside this commercial interest there are other 
considerations requiring the same result. ‘l‘hese are, the in- 
fluence which the British have already acquired over the In- 
dians in that quarter, and the prospect of a British colony, and 
a military and naval station on the Columbia. Their influence 
over the Indians is now decisive. Of this the Americans have 
constant and striking proofs, in the preference which they give 
to the British in every particular.” 


Yet, with all this mass of evidence in their possession, in 
regard to the operations of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
government looked on with apathetic indifference. No nego- 
tiations with Great Britain on the subject have been had since 
1827, as we learn from the President’s Message of the 9th 
of February last ;* nor was it until after Mr. Forsyth came 
into office as Secretary of State, that any thing whatever was 
done by the government. At the first session of the last 
Congress, the late Mr. Harrison, of Missouri, submitted a 
Resolution, asking for information from the President of the 
United States, ‘* ‘whether any foreign power, or the subjects 
of any foreign power, have possession of any portion of the 
territory of the United States on the Columbia River, or are 
in the occupancy of the same ; and if so, in what way, by 
what authority, and how long, such possession or occupancy 
has been kept by such persons.’’ At the next session, the 
President communicated in reply, a Report of the Secretary 
of State, setting forth, that 
‘* A trading establishment, called ‘ Astoria,’ was founded at 
the mouth of the Columbia river, about the year 1811, by J. J. 
Astor, of New York ; that his interest was sold to the British 
Northwest Company, during the late war between the United 
States and Great Britain ; that this company held it, and were 
left in possession, at the time the country was formally delivered 
to the American commissioners ; and that this company after- 

wards united with and became a part of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, under that name, which company, it is believed, have, 
from the period of such union, occupied the post in question, 
now commonly cailed ‘ Fort George. > The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany have also several dépots situated on water-courses in the 
interior of the country ; the principal one is at Fort Vancouver, 
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on the northern bank of the Columbia river, about eighty or 
one hundred miles from its mouth. It is known, by information 
recently oblained, that the English Company have a steamboat 
on this river, and that they have erected a saw-mill, and are 
cutting timber on the territory claimed by the United States, 

and are shipping it in considerable quantities to the Sandwich 
Islands. The original occupation was under the authority of 
the purchase of J. J. Astor’s interest, and it has been continued 
under the provisions of the conventions of 1818 and 1827, with 
Great Britain.”’ : 


Though the President did not communicate to the House 
all the details of the ‘ information recently obtained,”’ yet the 
full report of the agent of the United States, in the business, 
Mr. William A. Slacum, came to be published the same 
session, by reason of his accounts being before the Senate 
for settlement ; and thus it was known, that the government 
had employed a secret agent to visit the Columbia, and inves- 
tigate and report the facts. Mr. Slacum was comunissioned, 
in 1835, to go to the Columbia by way of the Pacific, with 
instructions as follows ; 

‘* Upon your arrival on the northwest coast of America, you 
will embrace the earliest opportunity to proceed to and up the 
river Oregon, by such conveyances as may be thought to offer 
the greatest facilities for attaining the ends in view. You will, 
from. time to time, as they occur in your progress, stop at the 
different settlements of whites on the coast of the United States, 
and on the banks of the river, and also at the various Indian 
villages on the banks, or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that river ; ascertain, as nearly as possible, the population of 
each; the relative number of whites (distinguishing the nation 
to which they belong) and aborigines ; the jurisdiction the 
whites ac knowledge : ‘the sentiments entertained by all in re- 
spect to the United States, and to the two European powers 
having possessions in that region; and, generally, endeavour 
to obtain all such information, political, physical, statistical, 
and geographical, as may prove useful or interesting to this 
government.” 


In execution of these instructions, Mr. Slacum procured a 
brig at the Sandwich Islands for his conveyance to the Co- 
lumbia, which he reached at the close of 1836. His report 
to the department of State, dated March 26th, 1837, con- 
tains a great number of interesting facts, of which we quote 
the following, in reference to the doings of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; 
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‘*T shall endeavour to point out the enterprise of this com- 
pany, and the influence they exercise over the Indian tribes 
within our acknowledged lines of territory, and their unauthor- 
ized introduction of large quantities of British goods within the 
territorial limits of the United States. 

‘* Fort Vancouver, the principal dépét of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company west of the Rocky Mountains, stands on a gentle 
acclivity, four hundred yards from the shore, on the north 
bank of the Columbia, or Oregon river, about one hundred 
miles from its mouth. The principal buildings are enclosed by 
a picket, forming an area of 750 by 450 feet. Within the pick- 
et, there are thirty-four buildings of all descriptions, including 
officers’ dwelling-houses, workshops for carpenters, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, coopers, tinners, &c., all of wood, except the 
magazine for powder, which is of brick. Outside and very near 
the fort there are forty-nine cabins for laborers and mechanics, 
a large and commodious barn, and seven buildings attached 
thereto ; a hospital and large boat-house on the shore, six 
miles above the fort. On the north bank, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company have erected a saw-mill on a never-failing stream of 
water, that falls into the Columbia; cuts 2,000 to 2,400 feet 
of iumber daily ; employs twenty-eight men, chiefly Sandwich 
Islanders, and ten yoke of oxen; depth of water, four fathoms, 
at the mill, where the largest ships of the company take in their 
cargoes for the Sandwich Islands market. 

‘¢ The farm at Vancouver contains, at this time, about three 
thousand acres of land, fenced and under cultivation, employ- 
ing generally one hundred men, chiefly Canadians and half- 
breed Iroquois ; the mechanics are Europeans. These, with 
the factors, traders, clerks, and domestics, may be estimated at 
thirty. The laborers and mechanics live outside the fort, in 
good log cabins, —two or three families generally under one 
roof; and, as nearly every man has a wile, or lives with an In- 
dian or half-breed woman, and as each family has from two to 
five slaves, the whole number of persons about Vancouver may 
be estimated at seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred souls. 
The police of the establishment is as strict as in the best regu- 
lated military garrison. 

‘The farm at Vancouver has produced this year, 8,000 
bushels of wheat, 5,500 bushels of barley, 6,000 bushels of 
oats, 9,000 bushels of peas, 14,000 bushels of potatoes, besides 
large quantities of turnips (ruta baga), pumpkins, &c. About 
6,000 bushels of wheat, of the old crop, remain on hand this 
year. 

** Stock consists of about 1,000 head of neat cattle, 700 hogs, 
200 sheep, 450 to 500 horses, and 40 yoke of working oxen. 
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There is a large threshing machine, distillery (not at present 
in operation), and a grist- -mill. In ‘short, the farm is abun- 
dantly supplied with all the requisite utensils for a much larger 
establishment ; and it will be much increased the ensuing year. 

A thriving orchard is also planted; the apple, quince, pear, 

and the grape grow well. 

‘* Trade, Se. — A large ship arrives annually from London, 
and discharges at Vancouver ; cargo, chiefly coarse woollens, 
cloths, baizes, and blankets ; ‘hardware, cutlery, calicoes, cot- 
tons, and cotton handkerchiefs ; tea, sugar, coffee, and:cocoa ; 
tobacco, soap, beads, guns, powder, lead, rum, playing cards, 
boots, shoes, ready-made clothing, &c. &c. ; besides every de- 
scription of sea stores, canvass, cordage, paints, oils, chains 
and chain cable, anchors, &e., to ‘refit the company’s ships, that 
remain on the coast. These are the ship .Vereide, the brig 
Llama, the schooner Cadborough, and sloop Broughton ; the 
steamboat Bearer, of one hundred and fifty tons, two engines 
of thirty horse power each, built in London last year. ‘These 
vessels are all well armed and manned ; the crews are engaged 
in England, to serve five years, at £2 per month for seamen. 
The London ship, with the annual supply, usually arrives in 
the Columbia in early spring, discharges, and takes a cargo of 
lumber to the Sandwich Islands ; : returns in August to receive 
the furs that are brought to the dépét (Fort Vancouver) once a 
year, from the interior, via the Columbia river, from the Snake 
country, and from the American rendezvous west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and from as far south as St. F rancisco, in Califor- 
nia. Whilst one of the company’s vessels brings in the collec- 
tions of furs and peltries made at the different dépdls along 
the coast at the north, the steamboat is now being employed 
in navigating those magnificent straits from Juan de Fuca 
to Stickern. Immense quantities of furs, sea otter, beaver, 
martin, and sable, can be collected along the shores of these 
bays and inlets. The chief traders at Narquallah, in 47° 30’, 
Fort Langley, in 49° 50’, Fort McLaughlin, in 52° 16’, Fort 
Simpson, in 54° 40° north, purchase all the furs and peltries 
from the Indians in their vicinity and as far as New Caledonia, 
in the interior, and supply them with guns, powder, lead, to- 
bacco, beads, &c. ; all of which supplies are taken from the 
principal dépot at Fort Vancouver. 

‘* An express, as it is called, goes out in March, annually, 
from Vancouver, and ascends the Columbia nine hundred miles 
in bateaux. One of the chief factors, or chief traders, takes 
charge of the property, and conveys to York factory, on Hud- 
son’s Bay, the annual returns of the business conducted by the 
Hudson Bay Company west of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
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Columbia district. This party likewise conveys to the differ- 
ent forts along the route, goods suitable to the Indian trade ; 
other parties take up supplies, as they may be required, to 
Wallawallah, two hundred and fifty miles above Vancouver ; 
to Colville, six hundred miles above ; tothe fort at the junc- 
tion of Lewis’s river, seven hundred miles above ; and to the 
south to the Fort McRoys, on the river Umpqua, in latitude 
43° 50’ north ; and, last year, chief trader McLeod took up to 
the American rendezvous, in about latitude 43° north, a large 
supply of British manufactures, This assemblage of American 
trappers and hunters takes place annually on the western side 
of the Rocky Mountains, generally in the month of July, and 
amounts to from four hundred and fifty to five hundred men, who 
bring the result of their year’s labor to sell to the American 
fur traders. ‘These persons purchase their supplies for the 
trappers at St. Louis; though, after being subject to the duties 
on these articles, (chiefly of British manufacture ,) they trans- 
port their goods about one thousand four hundred miles by land, 
to sell to citizens of the United States within our acknowledged 
lines of territory. Last year, they met a powerful opponent, 
in the agent of this foreign monopoly, chief trader McLeod, 
who could well afford to undersell the American fur trader on 
his own ground, — first, by having the advantage of water com- 
munication on the Columbia and Lewis’s rivers for a distance 
of seven hundred or cight hundred miles ; and, secondly, by 
introducing the goods free of duty, which is equal to at least 
twenty-five to thirty per centum ; ‘but a greater evil than this 
exists in the influence the Hudson’s Bay Company exercises 
over the Indians by supplying them with arms and ammunition, 
which may prove, at some future period, highly dangerous to 
our frontier settlements. Besides this, the policy of this com- 
pany is calculated to perpetuate the institution of slavery, which 
now exists, and is encouraged, among all the Indian tribes west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

**T shall refer to this more particularly hereafter. From 
what I have seen, I feel perfectly satisfied, that no individual 
enterprise can compete with this immense foreign monopoly 
established in our own waters.” 


These particulars in regard to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
are fully confirmed by other testimony. They treat with 
personal civility such respectable Americans as visit their 
posts ; but meantime they steadily pursue a systematic course 
for breaking up all undertakings of trade which compete with 
theirs, and for securing to themselves the absolute control of 
the Indians and the country. Thus, after giving an account 
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of all the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr. Wyeth 
Says ; 

** Experience has satisfied me, that the entire weight of this 
company will be made to bear on any trader, who shall attempt 
to prosecute his business within its reach ; in proof of which is 
the establishment of the post at the mouth of the Big Wood 
river, which was done immediately after Fort Hall was built ; 
and the fact, that a party was kept in the vicinity of Fort Hall, 
with an especial view to injure its trade, the whole time that it 
remained in the hands of its projectors. There has never been 
any successful trade in this country by the Americans, and it 
is only by trapping that they have been able to make any use 
of it ; and in this they are much annoyed by the English tra- 
ders, ‘who follow them with goods, and do not scruple to trade 
furs from hired men, who, they are well aware, do not own them. 
I do not wish to charge this dishonest practice to them alone, 
nor do I know that they began it, for it is common to both par- 
ties, against the other, and also between the different parties 
of the Americans ; but it results in the complete destruction of 
the American trade and business in the country. No sooner 
does an American concern start in these regions, than one of 
these trading parties is put in motion, headed by a clerk of 
the company, whose zeal is stimulated by the prospect of an 
election to a partnership in it, fitted out with the best assorted 
goods, from their ample stores s, and men who have been long 
in the service of the company, and whose wages of many years 
are in its hands as security for their fidelity. Under these 
circumstances, we come in contact. If there are furs in the 
hands of the Indians, their superior assortment of goods will 
obtain them. The trappers who catch the furs are mainly 
fitted out on credit by the companies, and there are too many 
of them, who do not scruple to avail of an opportunity to sell 
their peltries for new supplies of luxury and finery, rather than 
pay their debts. In this way the American companies are 
broken up. 

‘« It is not uncommon that the parties of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company entirely disregard the treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain, and pass to the heads of the Mis- 
sourl, within the acknowledged limits of the United States ; 
this was done in the years 1833, 34, °35, and ’36. I was in- 
formed, that this was contrary to the instructions of the com- 
pany, but I think it was with their knowledge and consent. 

‘* In conclusion, Iwill observe, that the measures of this com- 
pany have been conceived with ‘wisdom, steadily pursued, and 
have been well seconded by their government, and the success 
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has been complete ; and, without being able to charge on 
them any very gross violations of the existing treaties, a few 
years will make the country west of the mountains as complete- 
ly English as they can desire. Already the Americans are 
unknown as a nation ; and, as individuals, their power is de- 
spised by the natives of the land. A population is growing 
out of the occupancy of the country, whose prejudices are not 
with us ; and before many years they will decide to whom the 
country shall belong, unless in the mean time the American 
government make their power felt and seen to a greater degree 
than has yet been the case.” 

To which we add the following remarks by Mr. Ir- 
ving. * 

‘* Fort George, originally Astoria, which was abandoned on 
the removal of the main factory to Vancouver, was renewed in 
1830 ; and is now kept up as a fortified post end trading-house. 
All the places accessible to shipping have been taken posses- 
sion of, and posts recently established at them by the com- 
pany. 

‘* The great capital of this association ; their long establish- 
ed system ; hereditary influence over the Indian tribes ; their 
internal organization, which makes every thing go on with the 
regularity of a machine ; and the low wages of their people, 

who are mostly Canadians, give them great advantages over 
the American traders ; nor is it likely the latter will ever be 
able to maintain any footing in the land, until the question of 
territorial right is adjusted between the two countries. ‘The 
sooner that takes place the better. It is a question too serious 
to national pride, if not to national interest, to be slurred over ; 
and every year is adding to the difficulties which environ it. 

** The fur trade, which is now the main object of enterprise, 
west of the Rocky Mountains, forms but a part of the real re- 
sources of the country. Besides the salmon fishery of the Co- 
lumbia, which is capable of being rendered a considerable 
source of profit, the great valleys of the lower country, below 
the elevated volcanic plateau, are calculated to give suste- 
nance to countless flocks and herds, and to sustain a great 
population of graziers and agriculturists. 

‘* Such, for instance, is the beautiful valley of the Wallamut ; 
from which the establishment at Vancouver draws most of its 
supplies. Here, the company holds mills and farms ; and has 
provided for its superannuated officers and servants. This 
valley above the falls, is about fifty miles wide, and extends a 
great distance to the South. The climate is mild, being shel- 
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tered by lateral ranges of mountains ; while the soil, for rich- 
ness, has been equalled to the best Missouri lands. The val- 
ley of the river Des Chutes is also admirably calculated for a 
great grazing country. Ali the best horses used by the com- 
pany for the mountains are raised there. ‘The valley is of such 
happy temperature, that grass grows there throughout the 
year, and cattle may be left out to pasture during the winter. 
These valleys must form the grand points of commencement of 
the future settlement of the country ; but there must be many 
such, enfolded in the embraces of these lower ranges of moun- 
tains ; which, though at present they lie waste and uninhabit- 
ed, and to the eye of the trader and trapper present but bar- 
ren wastes, would, in the hands of skilful agriculturists and 
husbandmen, soon assume a different aspect, and teem with 
waving crops, or be covered with flocks and herds. 

‘*'That company, therefore, still maintains an unrivalled sway 
over the whole country, washed by the Columbia, and its 
tributaries. It has, in fact, as far as its chartered powers 
permit, followed out the splendid scheme contemplated by 
Mr. Astor, when he founded his establishment at the mouth 
of the Columbia. From their emporium of Vancouver, com- 
panies are sent forth in every direction to supply the inte- 
rior posts, to trade with the natives, and to trap upon the 
various streams. ‘These thread the rivers, traverse the plains, 
penetrate to the heart of the mountains, extend their en- 
terprises northward to the Russian possessions, and south- 
ward to the confines of California. Their yearly supplies 
are received by sea at Vancouver, and thence their furs. 
and peltries are shipped to London. ‘They likewise main- 
tain a considerable commerce, in wheat and Jumber, with the 
Pacific islands, and to the North with the Russian settlements. 
Though the company, by treaty, have a right to a participation 
only, in the trade of these regions, and are, in fact, but tenants 
on sufferance ; yet have they quietly availed themselves of the 
original oversight, and subsequent supineness, of the American 
goveinment, to establish a monopoly of the trade of the river 
and its dependencies, and are adroitly proceeding to fortify 
themselves in their usurpation, by securing all the strong 
points of the country.” 


To the great mass of printed matter concerning the West, 
of which we have made mention, may be added the beau- 
tiful series of pictures, painted by Mr. Alfred J. Miller, of 
Baltimore, in 1838 and 1839, illustrative of the scenery of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the customs and sports of the na- 
tives and trappers in that region. And though Mr. Catlin’s 
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invaluable collections and paintings were made chiefly in the 
Upper Missouri, yet the light they throw upon all the details 
of Indian life in that quarter, is of use in the study of the same 
objects beyond the mountains. 

Such then is the history, such the present condition, of 
discovery, trade, and settlement beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And here we pause. — We have not, in this article, 
embraced within the scope of our examination, the expedi- 
tions of Long, Schoolcraft, M¢Kenney, and others; be- 
cause our object has been to develope the history of discov- 
ery west of the Rocky Mountains only. Nor have we dis- 
cussed at all the diplomatic question of the nature and 
grounds of the (as we conceive) indefeasible title of the Uni- 
ted States to the territory of Oregon. ‘That point has re- 
cently engaged the attention of Congress ; and we may have 
occasion to take it up hereafter ; but we hasten to conclude 
this narrative, which has already reached great length, with 
a single observation. 

In view of all the facts we have exhibited, we appeal to 
the sense, alike of honor and of interest, on the part of the 
United States, whether the rich country of Oregon shall be 
seized upon by Great Britain, and made hers through a 
course like that, by which she has become the oppressive 
mistress of the millions of Hindostan ; whether, by means 
of another monster monopoly, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
she shall be permitted to proceed to play the game of pre- 
tended commerce, but of real conquest, against the United 
States. The remedy for all this is easy, and peaceful. We 
have but to say, peremptorily , that the thing shall stop, and it 
will stop. Great Britain is not so secure against our power 
on this continent, but that, if we assume the decisive attitude 
which rightfully belongs to us, she will be well content to 
make sure of what is justly hers, by scrupulously abstaining 
from the claim to more, and from all projects of aggrandize- 
ment at our expense, whether in Maine, in Oregon, or else- 
where. Satisfied that the United States need but be true to 
themselves to remove all difficulty in the case of Oregon, we 
trust to see the executive government at length act in this 
business with spirit and decision, and that of its own motion ; 
or if not so, yet impelled forward by the irresistible voice of 
the people and of Congress. 
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Art. V.— Hyperion; a Romance. By the Author of 
‘¢Qutre-Mer.”” New York: Samuel Colman. 12mo. 
2 vols. pp. 213, and 226. 


Tue Romance of Hyperion must not be judged by the 
principles of classical composition. It belongs, preéminent- 
ly, to the Romantic School. The scene is laid in the very 
centre of all that is romantic in the land of recollections and 
ruins of the Middle Ages. It is steeped in the romantic 
spirit. ‘The language is moulded into the gorgeous forms of 
Gothic art. ‘The illustrations and comparisons are drawn 
wholly from the sphere of romantic literature. In tender and 
profound feeling, and in brilliancy of imagery, the work will 
bear a comparison with the best productions of romantic fic- 
tion, which English literature can boast. Some tastes will be 
offended by the luxuriance of the language, and the brocaded 
aspect which it cccasionally presents. A mind educated in 
exclusive admiration of the ancient classics, or in the modern 
schools formed upon their principles, may naturally be dis- 
pleased with many things which occur in ‘* Hyperion.”” We 
are ourselves by no means insensible to the force of stric- 
tures, which may be made upon it. But we remember, on 
the other hand, that nature is limited to no age or country ; 
and art may select from the whole range of nature those ob- 
jects which suit her purposes, whether they have been han- 
dled by the ancient masters or not, provided she do not tran- 
scend the limits of morality on the one side, nor sink to the 
region of common place, on the other. ‘* Hyperion ”’ must be 
judged wholly with reference to this view. The term romance 
has probably misled a great many readers. We have been 
accustomed to expect, in a work bearing this title, a prodi- 
gious amount of diabolical mysteries, trap-doors without 
number, subterranean dungeons, and the clanking of chains ; 
fortunate, if we escaped with half a dozen ghosts, to say 
nothing of wizards and enchanters. Mailed knights, and 
dragon-guarded ladies, are also quite necessary ingredients in 
the genuine mixture called aromance. ‘* Hyperion”? is no ro- 
mance of this description. Its quiet, delicate, and beautiful 
pictures contrast with the terrific scenes of old romance, like 
a soft, autumnal scene, compared with the landscape swept by 
the tropical hurricane. 
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In simplicity of plan, ‘‘ Hyperion” is also distinguished from 
what a romance is commonly understood to be. ‘T’he action, 
if action it may be called, is carried on by as few personages 
as that of an ancient Greek drama. Nor are there any heroic 
achievements, which transcend the vigor of mortal arm ; no 
battles astound us with their din, or shock us with their 
bloodshed. Why, then, is the book called a romance ? 
The answer to this question is intimated in the remark we 
have already made ; because its materials, thoughts, feelings, 
scenery, and illustration, are drawn from the regions of ro- 
mantic sentiment and poetry. ‘I'wo paths lay open to the 
author. He might have constructed a romance, which 
should have represented the romantic ages in their living re- 
ality. He might have gone back a few centuries, summoned 
the old knights from their tombs, repeopled the ruined cas- 
tles of the Rhine, and told a tale of love, such as the passion 
was felt in the olden time. But this would have been a work 
of a more artificial character than the present. It would 
have had less connexion with the feelings and aspirations of 
the present age ; it would have been less a part of life, and 
an outpouring of the heart. ‘The other course was the one 
which the author has followed. He has represented his hero 
under all the influences of the romantic age, which a man of 
modern times may be supposed to feel. In order to give 
him the greatest impressibility, he has conceived him as a 

erson of delicately-strung nerves, of a poetical cast of mind, 
and as a day-dreamer. Add to this, he is an American, and 
aman of sorrows. He is a lover of the Middle Ages; and 
the more earnest and profound in his love for them, from the 
fact, that he comes from the New World. This hero, 
with all his delicate sensibilities, his poetical reveries, his 
quick feeling of the beauties of natural scenery, and his fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the storied past, he places in the very 
heart of the region of old romance. He is a traveller and a 
student. His memory is peopled with the tales and legends 
of the Rhine ; he sees, in the mighty ruins of the Middle Ages, 
noble monuments of a glorious and poetical period, and his 
heart beats with rapture in the contemplation of them. ‘There 
is something striking in the mode by which the author has 
reconciled the demands of the past, and those of the present ; 
in his delicate adaptation of the character of his hero to the 
impression, which it was desirable that the romantic scenes 
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and monuments around him should produce, and the picture 
which he proposed to give. We are carried back to the 
illusions of the past, and yet we never desert the familiar 
present. We see the poetry and architecture of the romantic 
ages visibly mirrored in a modern mind ; and yet that mod- 
ern mind is such as may naturally be formed by the peculiar 
circumstances, and the heavy sufferings, which the author 
represents it to have passed through. 

The passions which are unfolded in the course of the story 
are conducted upon the same principle. ‘There is no mod- 
ern complication of plot; there are no petty difficulties and 
entanglements, such as impede the progress of most modern 
heroes. ‘There is a tale of love ; but it is so taken out of the 
ordinary accompaniments of that passion, that it seems to be- 
long more to a past and distant age than to the present. ‘The 
passion remains ; but it is so surrounded with the halo of poet- 
ry, and the recollections of other times, that its connexion 
with the real life of to-day, is like that of a cloud picture in the 
distant horizon, with the landscape of the solid earth beneath 
it. ‘l'’o keep up the consistency of the representation, the 
love-tale is one of unrequited passion. ‘Thus the dream 
character, which ought to mark a literary work blending 
present realities and past illusions, is preserved throughout. 
This would have been interrupted, had the sober happiness of 
modern matrimony been allowed to close the scene. We 
should at once have stepped down from the fantastic 
heights of the Middle Ages, to the prosaic level of modern 
prosperity. The illusion would have been broken ; the 
dream would have been over ; and, instead of an uninterrupted 

icture of the poetical features of chivalrous ages, — warmed 
by the fire of passion, which is felt in all times, — the imagi- 
nation would have been forcibly led away to bridal favors, and 
domestic bliss, and household cares ; things very excellent in 
their way, but which form no suitable conclusion to a gor- 
geous dream, like that of ‘* Hyperion.” 

There are a few points, already alluded to, which de- 
serve a more particular consideration. ‘The first is the 
suitableness of the style to the scenes described. The 
scenery, we have said, is wholly of the romantic character ; 
and the language, descriptive of such scenery, should be such 
as to awaken romantic associations, and no other, if possible. 
Now, the English language has two elements, each of which 
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predominates with a particular class of writers. In John- 
son’s time, the only models of composition were the ancient 
classics and the modern French. ‘The Latin element of our 
language was then most in favor. Dr. Johnson’s sesquipe- 
dalian verbosity had spread far and wide, and had a great 
weight of literary authority on its side. But the old ballad 
poetry of England had already begun to be studied, and was 
slowly working a revolution in the poetical style, and through 
that in the literary style generally. ‘The sources of the lan- 
guage were explored, and the elder literature of England, — 
the dramatic, as well as the ballad poetry, — and the glorious 
swan-like dirge of chivalry, the ‘‘ Fairy Queen ”’ of Spenser, 
awakened a feeling of fresh delight in the English heart. In 
short, the old romantic tincture, —the Saxon coloring, — 
which had been stamped on English literature ages before, 
began to reappear, and the cumbrous phraseology of Johnson 
and his imitators was laid aside for a style more akin to 
the original genius of the language. ‘The palimpsest was 
freed from foreign matter and the old characters were restored. 

It cannot be denied, that the most expressive and pictur- 
esque and national parts of our complicated language are 
the remains of the Anglo-Saxon. They speak the wants 
of the national heart ; they recall the imagery that surround- 
ed the national childhood ; they carry us back to the asso- 
ciations, which blend with all our recollections of departed 
days ; they touch the deepest chords of English feeling, and 
draw from them the readiest response, and the most powerful 
harmonies. ‘They take us back to the rude old Saxon times, 
and the romantic manners, of the Middle Ages. Now, it is 
precisely this element which is most suitable to a romance, 
and especially one whose scenes are laid in Germany ; and a 
careful examination of the style of ‘* Hyperion,” will show 
that this old Saxon element predominates in it to a very re- 
markable degree. And it is this element that makes the 
style so picturesque. ‘The scenery of the Rhine, and the old 
ruins of the castles, stand in living light before the reader’s eye, 
and are repeopled with the dim and dusky forms, conjured 
up from the romantic past. And the romantic legends, and 
old catholic usages, reappear, and convent bells are heard, 
and Gothic architecture is reinvested with all its hallowed as- 
sociations. It would be difficult, we fancy, to find a book 
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more remarkable for this picturesque character than ‘‘ Hy- 
perion.”’ 

Another point deserving of more particular remark, is the 
literary criticism contained in the book. The author’s mind 
and heart are full of the poetical literature of Germany ; 
and he writes about it with the eloquence and enthusiasm of 
alover. The criticisms, which he’puts into the mouth of his 
hero, are plainly his own; and, without adopting them for 
ours, we hold it but justice to say, that they are marked by a 
clearness and warmth, which indicate a sagacious head as well 
as a sympathizing heart. ‘This love of German literature has 
given a German tincture to the whole book, which is far from 
being out of keeping with its general scope and aim. We 
do not perceive, that the mistiness and obscurity, which are 
the besetting sin of German authors, have spread over the 
radiant pictures of ‘* Hyperion ”’ ; on the contrary, the author 
more than once takes occasion to reprove the supersublimated 
nonsense of the Transcendentalists. But it cannot be denied, 
that the sentimental feelings, which belong more to German 
than to English poetry, are perceptible in the general tone of 
the work ; and that this sentimentality occasionally tran- 
scends the bounds of English reserve. Nor are we prepared 
to vindicate the tone of expression in every case. We would 
by no means hold up ‘t Hyperion ”’ as a model of style for our 
countrymen. With all its excellences, it has defects, — 
splendida vitia, — which, in any attempt at imitation, would 
degenerate into intolerable faults. With this caveat, we must 
say, that we have been borne away upon its golden tide of 
brilliant language, in spite of critical objections, and some- 
times against our better judgment ; and its rich discussions 
of letters and art have always given materials for reflection, 
and often feelings of delight. The translations from the 
German poets, which illustrate the literary conversations, are 
perfect gems in their way. Any one, who has attempted the 
task of poetical translation from a foreign tongue, will appre- 
ciate fully the excellences of these, and will understand the 
difficulties to be overcome. ‘They are,— we have compared 
them all,—they are perfect transcripts of the original, line 
for line, almost epithet for epithet, metre for metre, and 
rhyme for rhyme. And yet, with all this faithful adherence 
to the original, they are as free and unconstrained in their 
movement, as if they were English originals. The highest 
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form of translation is that which unites these two capital qual- 
ities ; a form which we need not say, has very rarely been 
attained in any age ; a degree of excellence, which, we had 
almost said, is more difficult of attainment, than the beauties 
of original poetry itself. We have no hesitation in claiming 
for our countryman the foremost rank among living trans- 
lators. 
The story introduces its hero on the Rhine. 


‘He had already passed many months in lonely wandering, 
and was now pursuing his way along the Rhine, to the south 
of Germany. He had journeyed the same way before, in 
brighter days and a brighter season of the year, in the May of 
life and in the month of May. He knew the beauteous river 
all by heart ; — every rock and ruin, every echo, every legend. 
The ancient castles, grim and hoar, that had taken root as it 
were on the cliffs, — they were all his ; ; for his thoughts dwelt 
in them, and the wind told him tales. 

“He had passed a sleepless night at Rolandseck, and had 
risen before daybreak. He opened the window of the balcony 
to hear the rushing of the Rhine. It was a damp December 
morning ; and clouds were passing over the sky, — thin, va- 
pory clouds, whose snow-white skirts were ‘ often spotted ‘with 
golden tears, which men call stars.’, The day dawned slowly ; 
and, in the mingling of daylight and starlight, the island and 
cloister of Nonnenwerth made together but one broad, dark 
shadow on the silver breast of the river. Beyond, rose the 
summits of the Siebengebirg. Solemn and dark, like a monk, 
stood the Drachenfels, in his hood of mist, and rearward ex- 
tended the Curtain of Mountains, back to the Wolkenburg, — 
the Castle of the Clouds. * * * * * 

‘* Slowly the landscape brightened. Down the rushing 
stream came a boat, with its white wings spread, and darted 
like a swallow through the narrow pass of God’s-Help. The 
boatmen were singing, but not the song of Roland the Brave, 
which was heard of old by the weeping Hildegund, as she sat 
within the walls of that cloister, which now looked forth in the 
pale morning from amid the leafless linden-trees. The dim 
traditions of those gray old times rose in the traveller’s memo- 
ry ; for the ruined tower of Rolandseck was still looking down 
upon the Kloster Nonnenwerth, as if the sound of the funeral 
bell had changed the faithful Paladin to stone, and he were 
watching still to see the form of his beloved one come forth, 
not from her cloister, but from her grave. Thus the brazen 
clasps of the book of legends were opened, and, on the page 
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illuminated by the misty rays of the rising sun, he read again 
the tales of Liba, and the mournful bride of Argenfels, and 
Siegfried, the mighty slayer of the dragon. Meanwhile the 
mists had risen from the Rhine, and the whole air was filled 
with golden vapor, through which he beheld the sun, hang- 
ing in heaven like a drop of blood. Even thus shone the sun 
within him, amid the wintry vapors, uprising from the valley of 
the shadow of death, through which flowed the stream of his 
life, — sighing, sighing ! ’’ — Vol. 1. pp. 5-8. 

The following chapters describe the journey on the banks 
of the Rhine, and contain some of the legends of that roman- 
tic region. At Heidelberg, Flemming (the hero) meets a 
friend, a young German Baron, and with him passes the win- 


ter. ‘The description of the Castle of Heidelberg is as follows ; 


‘‘High and hoar on the forehead of the Jettenbiihl stands 
the Castle of Heidelberg. Behind it rise the oak-crested hills 
of the Geissberg and the Kaiserstuhl ; and in front, from the 
broad terrace of masonry, you can almost throw a stone upon 
the roofs of the city, so close do they lie beneath. Above this 
terrace rises the broad front of the chapel of St. Udalrich. On 
the left, stands the slender octagon tower of the horologe, and, 
on the right, a huge round tower, battered and shattered by 
the mace of war, shores up with its broad shoulders the beau- 
tiful palace and garden terrace of Elisabeth, wife of the Pfalzgraf 
Frederick. In the rear are older palaces and towers, forming 


a vast, irregular quadrangle ; — Rodolph’s ancient castle, with 
its Gothic gloriette and fantastic gables ; the Giant’s Tower, 


guarding the drawbridge over the moat ; the Rent Tower, with 
the linden-trees growing on its summit, and the magnificent 
Rittersaal of Otho-Henry, Count Palatine of the Rhine and 
grand seneschal of the Holy Roman Empire. From the gar- 
dens behind the castle, you pass under the archway of the 
Giant’s Tower into the great court-yard. The diverse archi- 
tecture of different ages strikes the eye ; and curious sculp- 
tures. In niches on the wall of Saint Udalrich’s chapel stand 
rows of knights in armour, all broken and dismembered ; and 
on the front of Otho’s Rittersaal, the heroes of Jewish history 
and classic fable. You enter the open and desolate chambers 
of the ruin ; and on every side are medallions and family arms ; 
the Globe of the Empire and the Golden Fleece, or the Eagle 
of the Cesars, resting on the escutcheons of Bavaria and the 
Palatinate. Over the windows and door-ways and chimney- 
pieces, are sculptures and mouldings of exquisite workman- 
ship ; and the eye is bewildered by the profusion of caryatides, 
and arabesques, and rosettes, and fan-like flutings, and gar- 
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lands of fruits and flowers and acorns, and bullocks’-heads with 
draperies of foliage, and muzzles of lions, holding rings in 
their teeth. The cunning hand of Art was busy for six centu- 
ries, in raising and adorning these walls ; the mailed hands of 
Time and War have defaced and overthrown them in less than 
two. Next to the Alhambra of Granada, the Castle of Heidel- 
berg is the most magnificent ruin of the Middle Ages.’ — pp. 
51-53. 

The seventh chapter is entitled ‘* Lives of Scholars,”’ and 
is written in a very eloquent strain, besides being full of most 
excellent sense. The following paragraphs are a part of it. 


‘* *« What a strange picture a University presents to the imag- 
ination. The lives of scholars in their cloistered stillness ; — 
literary men of retired habits, and Professors who study six- 
teen hours a day, and never see the world but on a Sunday. 
Nature has, no doubt, for some wise purpose, placed in their 
hearts this love of literary labor and seclusion. Otherwise, 
who would feed the undying lamp of thought? But for such 
men as these, a blast of wind through the chinks and crannies 
of this old world, or the flapping of a conqueror’s banner, 
would blow it out forever. The light of the soul is easily 
extinguished. And whenever I reflect upon these things I be- 
come aware of the great importance, in a nation’s history, of 
the individual fame of scholars and literary men. I fear, that 
it is far greater than the world is willing to acknowledge ; or, 
perhaps I should say, than the world has thought of acknowl- 
edging. Blot out from England’s history the names of Chau- 
cer, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton only, and how much of 
her glory would you blot out with them! Take from Italy 
such names as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Michel Angelo, 
and Raphael, and how much would still be wanting to the com- 
pleteness of her glory ! How would the history of Spain look 
if the leaves were torn out, on which are written the names of 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon! What would be the 
fame of Portugal, without her Camoens ; of France, without 
her Racine, and Rabelais, and Voltaire ; or Germany, without 
her Martin Luther, her Goethe, and Schiller !—- Nay, what 
were the nations of old, without their philosophers, poets, and 
historians! Tell me, do not these men, in all ages and in all 
places, emblazon with bright colors the armorial bearings of 
their country ? Yes, and far more than this ; for in all ages 
and all places they give humanity assurance of its greatness ; 
and say; Call not this time or people wholly barbarous ; 
for thus much, even then and there, could the human mind 
achieve ! But the boisterous world has hardly thought of ac- 
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knowledging all this. ‘Therein it has shown itself somewhat 
ungrateful. Else, whence the great reproach, the general 
scorn, the loud derision, with which, to take a familiar example, 
the monks of the Middle Ages are regarded! That they slept 


their lives away is most untrue. For in an age when books 


were few, — so few, so precious, that they were often chained 
to their oaken shelves with iron chains, like galley-slaves to 
their benches, —these men, with their laborious hands, copied 


upon parchment all the lore and wisdom of the e past, and trans- 
mitted it to us. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that, but 
for these monks, not one line of the classics would have 
reached our day. Surely, then, we can pardon something to 
those superstitious ages, perhaps even the mysticism of the 
scholastic philosophy, since, after all, we can find no harm in 
it, only the mistaking of the possible for the real, and the high 
aspirings of the human mind after a long-sought and unknown 
somewhat. I think the name of Martin Luther, the monk of 
Wittemberg, alone sufficient to redeem all monkhood from the 
reproach of laziness! If this will not, perhaps the vast folios 
of ‘Thomas Aquinas will ; — or the countless manuscripts, still 
treasured in old libraries, whose yellow and wrinkled pages re- 
mind one of the hands that wrote them, and the faces that once 
bent over them.’ 

““*An eloquent homily,’ said the Baron laughing, ‘a most 
touching appeal in behalf of suffering humanity ! For my part, 
I am no friend of this entire seclusion from the world. It has 
a very injurious eflect on the mind of a scholar. ‘The Chinese 
proverb is true ; a single conversation across the table with a 
wise man, is better than ten years’ mere study of books. I 
have known some of these literary men, who thus shut them- 
selves up from the world. Their minds never come in contact 
with those of their fellow-men. They read little. They think 
much. ‘They are mere dreamers. They know not what is 
new nor what is old. They often strike upon trains of thought, 
which stand written in good authors some century or so back, 
and are even current in the mouths of men around them. But 
they know it not; and imagine they are bringing forward 
something very original, when they publish their thoughts.’ ”? — 
pp. 69-69, 


From the chapter on literary fame we take this passage. 


‘‘It has become a common saying, that men of genius are 
always in advance of their age ; which is true. There is some- 
thing equally true, yet not so common ; namely, that, of these 
men of genius, the best and bravest are in advance not only of 
their own age, but of every age. As the German prose-poet 
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says, every possible future is behind them. We cannot sup- 
pose, that a period of time will ever come, when the world, or 
any considerable portion of it, shall have come up abreast with 
these great minds, so as fully to comprehend them. 

‘And oh! how majestically they walk in history ; some 
like the sun, with all his travelling glories round him ; others 
wrapped in gloom, yet glorious as a night with stars. Through 
the else silent darkness of the past, the spirit hears their slow 
and solemn footsteps. Onward they pass, like those hoary 
elders seen in the sublime vision of an earthly Paradise, attend- 
ant angels bearing golden lights before them, and, above and 
behind, the whole air painted with seven listed colors, as from 
the trail of pencils ! 

‘* And yet, on earth, these men were not happy, —not all 
happy, in the outward circumstance of their lives. They were 
in want, and in pain, and familiar with prison-bars, and the 
damp, weeping walls of dungeons! Oh, I have looked with 
wonder upon those, who, in sorrow and privation, and bodily 
discomfort, and sickness, which is the shadow of death, have 
worked right on to the accomplishment of their great purposes 
toiling much, enduring much, fulfilling much ; — and then, 
with shattered nerves, and sinews all unstrung, have laid them- 
selves down in the grave, and slept the meep of death, — and 
the world talks of them, while they sleep ! 

‘© Tt would seem, indeed, as if all their sufferings had 
but sanctified them! As if the death- -angel, in passing, had 
touched them with the hem of his garment, and made them 
holy ! As if the hand of disease had been stretched out over 
them only to make the sign of the cross upon their souls! And 
as in the sun’s eclipse we can behold the great stars shining in 
the heavens, so in this life eclipse have these men beheld the 
lights of the great eternity, burning solemnly and for ever! ’? — 
pp. 79-81. 


Another beautiful train of thought is the following. 


*** But to resume our old theme of scholars and their where- 
about,’ said the Baron, with an unusual glow, caught no 
doubt from the golden sunshine, imprisoned, like the student 
Anselmus, in the glass bottle; ‘where should the scholar 
live ? In solitude or in society ? In the green stillness of the 
country, where he can hear the heart of nature beat, or in the 
dark, gray city, where he can hear and feel the throbbing 
heart of man? I will make answer for him, and say, In the 
dark, gray city. Oh, they do greatly err, who think, that the 
stars are all the poetry which cities have ; and therefore that 
the poet’s only dwelling should be in sylvan solitudes, under 
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the green roof of trees. Beautiful, no doubt, are all the forms 
of Nature, when transfigured by the miraculous power of poe- 
try ; hamlets and harvest-fields, and nut-brown waters, flowin 

ever under the forest, vast and shadowy, with all the sights 
and sounds of rural life. But after all, what are these but the 
decorations and painted scenery in the great theatre of human 
life ? What are they but the coarse materials of the poet’s 
song ? Glorious indeed is the world of God around us, but 
more glorious the world of God within us. There lies the 
Land of Song ; there les the poet’s native land. The river of 
life, that flows through streets tumultuous, bearing along so 
many gallant hearts, so many wrecks of humanity ; — the 
many homes and households, each a little world in itself, re- 
volving round its fireside, as a central sun ; all forms of human 


joy and suffering, brought into that narrow compass ; — and 
to be in this and be a part of this ; acting, thinking, rejoicing, 
sorrowing, with his fellow-men ; — such, such should be the 


poet’s life. If he would describe the world, he should live in 
the world. The mind of the scholar, also, if you would have 
it large and liberal, should come in contact with other minds. 
It is better that his armour should be somewhat bruised even 
by rude encounters, than hang for ever rusting on the wall. 
Nor will his themes be few or trivial, because apparently shut 
in between the walls of houses, and having merely the decora- 
tions of street scenery. A ruined character is as picturesque 
as a ruined castle. There are dark abysses and yawning gulfs 
in the human heart, which can be rendered passable only by 
bridging them over ‘with iron nerves and sinews, as Challey 
bridged the Savine in Switzerland, and Telford the sea between 
Anglesea and England, with chain bridges. These are the 
great themes of human thought ; not green grass, and flowers, 
and moonshine. Besides, the mere external forms of Nature 
we make our own, and carry with us into the city, by the 
power of memory.’ ”’ 

‘© «J fear, however,’ interrupted Flemming, ‘that in cities 
the soul of man grows proud. He needs at times to be sent 
forth, like the Assyrian monarch, into green fields, ‘‘ a wonder- 
ous wretch and weedless,”’ to eat green herbs, and be wakened 
and chastised by the rain-shower and winter’s bitter weather. 
eye mice. in cities there is danger of the soul’s becoming wed 

o pleasure, and forgetful of its high vocation. There have 
Sais souls dedicated to heaven from childhood and guarded 
by good angels as sweet seclusions for holy thoughts, and 
prayers, and all good purposes ; wherein pious wishes dwelt 
like nuns, and every image was a saint ; and yet in life’s vicis- 
situdes, by the treachery of occasion, ‘by the thronging pas- 
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sions of great cities, have become soiled and sinful. They 
resemble those convents on the river Rhine, which have been 
changed to taverns ; from whose chambers the pious inmates 
have long departed, and in whose cloisters the footsteps of 


ts) 
travellers have eflaced the images of buried saints, and whose 


So 
walls are written over with ribaldry and the names of strangers, 
and resound no more with holy hymns, but with revelry and 
loud voices.’ ” 

‘«* Both town and country have their dangers,’ said the 
Baron ; ‘and therefore, wherever the scholar lives, he must 
never forget his high vocation, Other artists give themselves up 
wholly to the study of their art. It becomes with them almost 
religion, For the most part, and in their youth, at least, 
they dwell in lands, where the whole atmosphere of the soul is 
beauty ; laden with it as the air may be with vapor, till their 
very nature is saturated with the genius of their art. Such, 
for example, is the artist’s life in Italy.’ ”’ 

‘‘*T agree with you,’ exclaimed Flemming ; ‘ and such 
should be the Poet’s everywhere ; for he has his Rome, his 
Florence, his whole glowing Italy within the four walls of his 
library. He has in his books the ruins of an antique world, — 
and the glories of a modern one, -— his Apollo and Trensbgur- 
ation. He must neither forget nor undervalue his vocation ; 
but thank God that he is a poet ; and everywhere be true to 
himself, and to ‘‘ the vision and the faculty divine ’’ he feels 
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within him.’ ’? — pp. 83-88. 


The time passes on with Paul Flemming and his friend 
the Baron, at Heidelberg, engaged in studies, and rambling 
about the place. Many questions of literary criticism are 
discussed in the conversations between the two friends, which 
show the author’s profound acquaintance with German poet- 
ry, and the sympathizing manner in which he has studied it. 
An episodical story, — the ruin and tragical fate of Emma of 
Ilmenau, — in this part of the work, has but little connexion 
with its general design, and leaves only a painful impression. 
The sixth chapter is filled up with the mystical discourses of 
a transcendental philosopher, which put the Baron asleep 
The tone of thought, and the vague, incoherent style of these 
dreaming and incomprehensible sages, are very well hit off. 

After a time, Flemming and his friend make a journey to- 
gether, in the course of which they visit Frankfort, the birth- 
place of Goethe. Here the character and merits of the poet 
form naturally the subject of conversation, and are discussed 
with enthusiasm, but in a way more suited, on the whole, to 
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_ satisfy sensible people, than most of the remarks one reads 
upon the subject from lovers of the German muse. ‘The 
last chapter of the first volume, gives us the parting scene 
between the two friends. 

‘¢ Summer-time,”’ is thus described in the opening chapter 
of the second volume. 


‘* They were right, —those old German Minnesingers, — to 
sing the pleasant summer-time! Whata time it is! How 
June stands illuminated in the Calendar! The windows are 
all wide open ; only the Venetian blinds closed. Here and 
there a long streak of sunshine streams in through a crevice. 
We hear the low sound of the wind among the trees; and, 
as it swells and freshens, the distant doors clap to, with a 
sudden sound. The trees are heavy with leaves; and the 
gardens full of blossoms, red and white. ‘The whole atmo- 
sphere is laden with perfume and sunshine. ‘The birds sing. 
The cock struts about, and crows loftily. Insects chirp in the 
grass. Yellow butter-cups stud the green carpet like golden 
buttons, and the red blossoms of the clover like rubies. The 
elm-trees reach their long, pendulous branches almost to 
the ground. White clouds sail aloft ; and vapors fret the blue 
sky with silver threads. ‘The white village g gleams afar against 
the dark hills. Through the meadow, winds the riv er, — 
careless, indolent. It seems to love the country, and is in no 
haste to reach the sea. The bee, only, is at work, — the hot 
and angry bee. All things else are at play ; he never plays, 
and is vexed that any one should. 

‘* People drive out from town to breathe, and to be happy. 
Most of them have flowers in their hands ; bunches of apple- 
blossoms, and still oftener lilacs. Ye denizens of the crowded 
city, how pleasant to you is the change from the sultry streets 
to the open fields, fragrant with clover-blossoms! how pleas- 
ant the fresh, breezy country air, dashed with brine from the 
meadows ! how pleasant, above all, the flowers, the manifold, 
beautiful flowers ! 

‘‘It is no longer day. Through the trees rises the red moon, 
and the stars are scarcely seen. In the vast shadow of night, 
the coolness and the dews descend. I sit at the open window 
to enjoy them ; and hear only the voice of the summer wind. 
Like black hulks, the shadows of the great trees ride at anchor 
on the billowy sea of grass. I cannot see the red and blue 
flowers, but I know that they are there. Far away, in the 
meadow, gleams the silver Charles. The tramp of horses? 
hoof sounds from the wooden bridge. Then all is still, save 
the continuous wind of the summer night. Sometimes, I Meh 
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not if it be the wind or the sound of the neighbouring sea. The 
village clock strikes ; and I feel that I am not alone. 

‘* How different is it in the city ! It is late, and the crowd 
is gone. You step out upon the balcony, and lie in the very 
bosom of the cool, dewy night, as if you folded her garments 
about you. The whole starry heaven is spread out overhead. 
Beneath lies the public walk, with trees, like the fathomless, 
black gulf, into whose silent darkness the spirit plunges and 
floats away, with some beloved spirit clasped in its embrace. 
The lamps are still burning up and down the long street. 
People go by, with grotesque shadows, now fore-shortened and 
now lengthening away into the darkness, and vanishing, while 
a new one springs up behind the walker, and seems to pass 
him on the side-walk. The iron gates of the park shut with a 
jangling clang. There are footsteps, and loud voices ;—a 
tumult, —a drunken brawl, —an alarm of fire ; —then si- 
lence again. And now, at length, the city is asleep, and we 
can see the night. The belated moon looks over the roofs, 
and finds no one to welcome her. The moonlight is broken. 
It lies here and there in the squares, and the opening of 
streets, — angular, like blocks of white marble.’’— Vol. 11. pp. 
1-6. 

The chapters that follow contain many brilliant descrip- 
tions of Swiss scenery ; and in them is told the tale of the 
hero’s love for Mary Ashburton. In this, there are no com- 
mon place incidents ; no domestic entanglements ; none of 
the apparatus of common modern novels ; but it is a simple 
delineation of delicate and highwrought passion, cherished 
among the sublimest scenes in nature, and leading to a mel- 
ancholy conclusion, in perfect harmony with the general tone 
of the whole book. ‘The description of the heroine is writ- 
ten with fervor and feeling, and the last scene, where Paul 
Flemming declares his love, and is rejected, is conceived ina 
highly poetical spirit. We take from the heroine’s portfolio 
a brilliant sketch of the artist’s life in Rome. 


‘*T often reflect with delight upon the young artist’s life in 
Rome. A stranger from the cold and gloomy North, he has 
crossed the Alps, and with the devotion of a pilgrim, journeyed 
to the Eternal City. He dwells, perhaps, upon the Pincian 
Hill; and hardly a house there, which is not inhabited by art- 
ists from foreign lands. The very room he lives in has 
been their abode from time out of mind. Their names are 
written all over the walls ; perhaps some further record 
of them left in a rough sketch upon the window-shutter, 
with an inscription and a date. ‘These things consecrate the 
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place, in his imagination. Even these names, though un- 
known to him, are not without associations in his mind. 

‘‘In that warm latitude, he rises with the day. The night- 
vapors are already rolling away over the Campagna sea-ward. 
As he looks from his window, above and beyond their white 
folds, he recognises the tremulous blue sea at Ostia. Over 
Soracte rises the sun,—over his own beloved mountain ; 
though no longer worshipped there, as of old. Before him, 
the antique house, where Raphael lived, casts its long, brown 
shadow down into the heart of modern Rome. The city lies 
still asleep and silent. But, above its dark roofs, more than 
two hundred steeples catch the sunshine on their gilded weath- 
ercocks. Presently, the bells begin to ring, and, as the artist 
listens to their pleasant chimes, he knows, that in each of those 
churches, over the high altar, hangs a painting by some great 
master’s hand, whose beauty comes between him and heaven, 
so that he cannot pray, but wonder only. 

‘* Among these works of art he passes the day ; but oftenest 
in St. Peter’s and the Vatican. Up the vast marble stair- 
case, — through the Corridor Chiaramonti, —through vesti- 
bules, galleries, chambers, — he passes, as in a dream. All 
are filled with busts and statues ; or painted in daring frescoes. 
What forms of strength and beauty ! what glorious creations 
of the human mind ! and in that last chamber of all, standing 
alone upon his pedestal, the Apollo found at Actium, — in 
such a majestic attitude, — with such a noble countenance, 
life-like, god-like ! 

‘* Or, perhaps, he passes into the chambers of the painters ; 
but goes no further than the second. For, in the middle of 
that chamber, a Jarge painting stands upon the heavy easel, as 
if unfinished, though more than three hundred years ago the 
great artist completed it, and then laid his pencil away for ever, 
leaving this last benediction to the world. It is the Transfigu- 
ration of Christ, by Raphael. A child looks not at the stars 
with greater wonder, than the artist at this painting. He 
knows how many studious years are in that picture. He 
knows the difficult path that leads to perfection, having himself 
taken some of the first steps. — Thus he recalls the hour, when 
that broad canvass was first stretched upon its frame, and Ra- 
phael stood before it, and laid the first colors upon it, and be- 
held the figures, one by one, born into life, and ‘looked upon 
the work of his own hands with a smile, that it should have 
succeeded so well.’ He recalls, too, the hour, when, the task 
accomplished, the pencil dropped from the master’s dying 
hand, and his eyes closed to open on a more glorious trans- 
figuration, and at length the dead Raphael lay in his own stu- 
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dio, before this wonderful painting, more glorious than any 
conqueror, under the banners and armorial hatchments of his 


funeral ! 
‘* Think you, that such sights and thoughts as these do not 


move the heart of a young man and an artist. And when he 
goes forth into the open air, the sun is going down, and the 
gray ruins of an antique world receive him. From the Palace 
of the Cesars he looks down into the Forum, or towards the 
Coliseum; or westward, sees the last sunshine strike the bronze 
Archangel, which stands upon the tomb of Adrian. He walks 
amid a world of Art in ruins. ‘The very street-lamps, that 
light him homeward, burn before some painted or sculptured 
image of the Madonna! What wonder is it, if dreams visit 
him in his sleep, — nay, if his whole life seem to him a dream ! 
What wonder, if, with a feverish heart and quick hand, he 
strive to reproduce those dreams in marble or on canvass.’’ — 
pp. 00 — 59, 

This part of the romance contains a number of criticisms 
upon some of the minor German poets, showing a remarkable 
familiarity with this portion of the literature of that country. 
Some of the most famous of Uhland’s ballads, and the 
*¢ Song of the Silent Land,” by Salis, are translated most 
faithfully and musically. 

After the love passages, and their disastrous conclusion, 
Flemming, accompanied by his friend Berkley, a burly Eng- 
lish bachelor, leaves Interlachen, on his way to Innsbruck. 
The scenery, on the journey, is vividly painted. At length, 
the travellers reach Salzburg, where Paul Flemming falls sick 
of a violent fever ; during which he is watched and tended 
by his friend Berkley. On recavering from illness, the period 
of convalescence is cheered by discussion of literary matters, 
and the character of Hoffmann, in particular, is elaborately 
delineated. A translation of a humorous piece, by the latter, 
called the ‘* Musical Sufferings of John Kriesler,’’ occupies 
an entire chapter. ‘The story of Brother Bernardus is in- 
teresting, because it is founded on fact, and presents an ex- 
ample of a species of insanity not uncommon among the ex- 
citements of this age. 

At length, the hero determines to return to his native land, 
and engage in the labors and duties of the active citizen. He 
rouses himself from the dreams of poetry and love, strength- 
ens his heart against disappointment, and, after one last and 
severe pang, leaves for ever the scene of his studies, his vis- 
ions, his hopes, and his passion. 
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It is obvious, from the preceding sketch of ‘* Hyperion,”’ 
that the book will and must encounter a variety of critical opin- 
ions. ‘I'he sentimental and melancholy tone that pervades 
it will not be listened to by many, in the throng, and pres- 
sure, and stirring practical interests of the present age. ‘The 
scenery and embellishments are remote as possible from the 
circle of American life ; and the thoughts and feelings are too 
ethereal to be readily grasped by minds intent upon the excit- 
ing themes of the day. ‘The impassioned part of the romance 
partakes of the same general character. It is a book for minds 
attuned to sentiments of tenderness ; minds of an imagina- 
tive turn, and willing and ready to interest themselves in rev- 
erles as gorgeous as morning dreams, and in the delicate per- 
ceptions of art and poetry ;— minds tried by suffering, and 
sensitively alive to the influence of the beautiful. Such 
readers will recur to it, as they come back again and again to 
a picture of Alston, which recalls the atmosphere and _ pic- 
turesque ruins of some distant land, around whose name are 
thickly clustered associations of poetry, valor, and romance. 
They will read it, as they gaze with pleasure, not unmixed 
with sadness, upon the shifting splendors of the clouds in the 
horizon, illuminated by the setting sun. 


ww 
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Art. VI. — Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the Comple- 
tion of Two Hundred Years, from the Beginning of the 
First Church in New Haven, with an Appendix. By 
Leonarp Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New 
Haven. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 1839. S8vo. 
pp. 400. 


Recent as the New England communities are, compared 
with the dynasties of the old world, their origin and growth 
furnish no little matter for antiquarian research. Nor can we 
regard the subject as a frivolous one, or such as is fitted to 
interest those only, who take delight in exploring musty and 
worm-eaten records, and black-letter documents. ‘True, like 
all topics of inquiry, it requires discrimination and judgment 
in order to a profitable result. For the mere antiquary, the 
relic-hunter, the eulogist of the old simply because it is old, 
we confess we feel very little respect. But the early history 
VOL. L. — No. 106. 21 | 
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of the New England Plantations presents matter of other and 
graver interest. Great principles are here involved ; deep 
passions have been at work ; human nature has exhibited 
itself under some of its most remarkable phases, and a mine 
is open to the philosophical inquirer, rich in the best ore. 
T’o the principles and policy of the original colonists we must 
look for the germ of our present institutions, and the elements 
of our unexampled growth and prosperity. ‘The destinies of 
the nation, we may say, were wrapped up in the character of 
the little bands of hardy adventurers, who first planted their 
feet on these then wild and desolate shores. 

Fortunately, the occurrence, about this time, of the second 
centennial anniversary of the settlement of several of our towns, 
and the organization of our religious societies, or churches, 
is now directing attention to the existing monuments of our 
early history. We deem this circumstance fortunate ; for the 
sources, whence some of the best and only authentic informa- 
tion on the subject can be derived, are rapidly diminishing. 
Many documents, contemporary with the events they record 
or illustrate, have already perished ; valuable traditions are 
fast fading from the memory ; private and family records are 
becoming dispersed, or falling a prey to the injuries of time 
or accident; and neglect, forgetfulness, and ignorance of their 
value are, in many instances, hastening their destruction. 
Facts, some of which are important to the elucidation of the 
past, and which diligent research may now arrest in their 
passage to oblivion, will soon, but for timely care, be lost 
beyond the possibility of recovery. Many of them exist in 
local or scattered records, and obscure manuscripts, con- 
signed to garrets, or buried amid heaps of rubbish ; and but 
for the labors of those who, impelled by curiosity, or a sense 
of duty, or other motives, undertake to write the history of 
towns and parishes, would never be disinterred, or rendered 
accessible to future inquirers, and to the public. 

For this reason we hail with pleasure the Historical Dis- 
courses to which occasions of the nature just alluded to, are 
now from time to time giving birth. However imperfectly 
executed, they can hardly fail of contributing something to 
the materials of correct history. Nor do these materials, so 
far at least as relates to the religious character and institutions 
of our fathers, already exist, in an accessible form, in suffi- 
cient abundance to render any addition to the stock superflu- 
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ous. ‘T'he ecclesiastical history of the country yet remains 
to be written ; nor can it be written as it should be, without a 
far more intimate acquaintance with the internal character and 
arrangements of the several settlements, particularly those of 
New England, than has hitherto been within reach of the his- 
torian or the annalist. 

Now this is precisely the deficiency, which the sort of re- 
search called forth by occasions like that to which we owe 
the volume before us, will have the effect of supplying. And 
as the New England Plantations were strictly religious com- 
munities 3 as religion, i in fact, was, in respect to nearly all of 
them, the ‘‘ mainspring of the enterprise,’’ as it intimately 
blended with all concerns of a civil nature, and, in truth, close- 
ly entwined itself with all social arts, and with every circum- 
stance of business and amusement, important accessions, we 
think, are to be anticipated from this source, not merely to 
the materials of our ecclesiastical history, but to our means of 
becoming acquainted with the habits of social life, and general 
tone of thinking and feeling, among those into whose labors 
we have entered. 

Mr. Bacon’s volume contains much useful matter. We 
think it, however, altogether too bulky, and parts of it might 
with great advantage have been condensed. ‘The style is un- 
reasonably diffuse, even for popular discourses ; and the author 
would have done well, before sending his work to the press, 
to have subjected it to a very thorough pruning. ‘There is a 
good deal in the volume, which, though not perhaps absolutely 
irrelevant, yet is not strictly necessary to the illustration of 
the subject, and the insertion of which was not, as we think, 
called for. The author does not sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween the province of the general historian and that of the 
annalist of a parish. ‘I'he consequence is, he has allowed 
much to find its way into his pages from works now accessi- 
ble to all, to the exclusion, we suspect, of some facts or cir- 
cumstances, which original records might have furnished, and 
which, though perhaps apparently insignificant in themselves, 
yet, as throwing light on the character of the times, would 
have proved acceptable to the reader. ‘To be sure, Trum- 
bull, as his work evinces,* gleaned very thoroughly from the 
records of the New Haven colony, and Professor Kingsley 








* History of Connecticut. 
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has been in the field since, and possibly little was left to re- 
ward the search of the historian of the old church. Certain 
it is, that in reading a volume of such bulk, (an octavo of 
four hundred pages,) we were disappointed to find so small 
an amount of matter taken from unpublished documents. 

The author sometimes professedly resorts to imagination 
or analogy for materials, as when, his records failing him, he 
undertakes, with Johnson’s ‘* Wonder- Working Providence,”’ 
and Lechford’s ‘* Plain Dealing” before him, to describe, 
not the circumstances actually attending the formation of the 
church, but those which may be supposed to have attended 
it, mentioning the probable hour of meeting, and other partic- 
ulars, and adding an account, also hypothetical, of the exer- 
cises of the Sabbath. This is not history. ‘Then, in the 
argumentative parts of his Discourses, or those intended to be 
such, in which the writer attempts, in some instances, to 
trace the connexion of cause and effect, to assign motives, or 
state consequences, we do not think that he is always very 
happy or discriminating. His reasoning occasionally re- 
minds us of what we remember to have once heard called, 
somewhat slightingly, the ‘* logic of the pulpit.” 

Thus having, as in conscience bound, disburdened our- 
selves of the little we had to say in disparagement of the work 
before us, we will proceed to intrcduce to our readers some 
of the more interesting portions of history, of which the 
volume treats. 

The New Haven adventurers, ‘‘ the most opulent com- 
pany which came to New England,” arrived at Boston in 
July of 1637, and fixed themselves at Quinnipiack (New 
Haven), early the next spring. Among them were the Rev. 
John Davenport, Samuel Eaton, ‘Theophilus Eaton, and 
Edward Hopkins, the two latter of whom were London mer- 
chants, men of eminent abilities and integrity. On arriving 
at their place of destination, the company immediately pro- 
ceeded to form what was called their ‘* Plantation Covenant,”’ 
in which they agree in laying the foundation of Church and 
State, to be governed by the rules, which the ‘ Scriptures 
held forth to them.’”? On the 4th of June, 1639, they assem- 
bled to take measures for organizing the government. Mr. 
Davenport preached, after the quaint manner of the day, from 
the text, ‘* Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn 
out her seven pillars,’>—the pith and marrow of the dis- 
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course being to show, that the church should be founded 
on ‘* seven pillars, or principal brethren,’? to whom others 
should be added as they saw fit. ‘These, according to some 
resolutions which followed, were to constitute the ‘* free 
burgesses,”’ who alone should ‘‘ choose magistrates among 
themselves,”’ and ‘‘ have power to transact all the public 
civil affairs of the Plantation,’ including the ‘* making and 
repealing laws, dividing inheritances, deciding of differ- 
ences,’ and similar matters. The church was organized the 
22d of August, 1639.* On the 25th of October following, the 
civil government was instituted on the principles above stated, 
and ‘‘ all former trust for managing the affairs of the Planta- 
tion was declared,’’ from that time, to ‘‘ cease and become 
utterly abrogated.’’ Subsequently (in 1644), the ‘* judicial 
laws of God, as they were declared by Moses,”’ were adopt- 
ed, as embodying the principles of moral equity, and as fur- 
nishing the “rule to all the courts, in their proceedings against 
offenders.”’ In reference to the fundamental law of limit- 
ing the “ight of political suffrage to the members of the 
churches, Mr. Bacon quotes from a ‘* Discourse about Civil 
Government, in a New Plantation, whose Design is Religion,” 
attributed to Mr. Davenport. ‘The danger apprehended from 
the absence of any such law of limitation, it seems, was two- 
fold ; first, danger to the church, the peace of which might in 
various ways be disturbed, and its order and discipline im- 
paired, if the management of civil affairs should be allowed to 
fall into the hands of unworthy or irreligious characters ; and, 
secondly, danger to the State, partly from factions, ‘‘as 
there will naturally be a party opposed to the churches,”’ 
and which must be disabled by being deprived of all political 
power, and partly from the ‘* perversion of justice by magis- 
trates of a worldly spirit.” 

Among the leading men of the New Haven enterprise, 
John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton were of special 
note. Mather calls them the Moses and Aaron of the col- 
ony. Great efforts were made to detain them and their 
company in Massachusetts ; but, partly from the difficulty of 


? 


* Mr. Bacon's Discourses purport to have reference to the “ completion 
of two hundred years from the beginning of the first church,” as the title- 
page expresses it ; though, in re ality, they appear to have bee n delivered on 
the completion of the second ce ntury, from the commencement of the colo- 
ny. The difference between the two dates is about a year and four 
months. Why he has confounded them, it would be difficult to say. 
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finding a place suited to their views, and anticipating danger to 
their liberty from a general governor of the colonies, who, as 
it was then apprehended, was about to be sent out, and solicit- 
ous to establish a pure church in accordance with their 
strict principles, they determined after nine months’ stay to 
remove and fix themselves beyond the limits, as they suppos- 
ed, of the old settlements. Mr. Davenport was of the 
straitest order of the Puritans. He was a native of Coven- 
try, in England ; was educated at Oxford ; and became a 
preacher of note in Colman Street, London. He afterwards 
removed to Amsterdam, where he preached, but was soon re- 
duced to silence, in consequence of his rigid adherence to 
certain views he entertained, relating to the proper subjects of 
baptism and the discipline of a church, not in unison with those 
of his colleague and others in authority there. 

On his arrival in New England during the heats of the 
Antinomian controversy, he was received with marks of 
great respect. He was present at the Synod soon after as- 
sembled at Cambridge ; and, according to the accounts trans- 
mitted to us, his influence there was ‘felt, and gratefully ac- 
knowledged. With the assistance of Eaton, who was one of 
the purest men of the day, and who had been his parishioner 
in London, he gave to the New Haven colony a constitution 
conformable to his own ideal standard of a Christian com- 
monwealth. Archbishop Laud, who was at the head of the 
Royal Commissioners for the Colonies, on hearing of his re- 
moval to America, had been heard to say, in the way of 
threat, that ‘* his arm should reach him there.’’ but he 
was suffered, notwithstanding, to pursue his work unmolested, 
and no obstacles but such as arose from the nature of the 
undertaking occurred to impede his plans. On the formation 
of the church, August 22d, 1639, he was made its pastor. 
His fame as a preacher was great throughout the colonies, 
and his own people regarded him with sentiments of the most 
enthusiastic veneration. He was an indefatigable student, 
and made more diligent preparation for his pulpit, than was 
common at that period. But though, as it appears, of retir- 
ing habits, he did not fail, when great questions of a secular 
nature came up for discussion, to present himself in the as- 
semblies of the people, where he spoke with energy and 
effect. 

That he was free from all the errors of the times, of 
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course, will not be pretended. But that he possessed many 
of the best virtues which adorn humanity, cannot be ques- 
tioned. ‘The unfortunate and suffering never found him 
wanting in courage and warm philanthropy. When the Re- 
gicide judges, Whalley and Goffe, in consequence of the 
royal proclamation of Charles the Second, finding it no long- 
er safe to remain in Massachusetts, retired to New Haven, 
Mr. Davenport readily received them into his house, where, 
at some personal risk, he concealed them as long as practi- 
cable. Mr. Bacon dw ells at some length on the melancholy 
story of the fugitives, though we do not perceive that he has 
added any thing material to the facts stated by Hutchinson, 
Trumbull, President Stiles, and others. 

Whalley and Goffe had been generals in Cromwell’s 
army, and the sister of one of them, Whalley, was the wife 
of Mr. Hooke, some time colleague with Mr. Davenport at 
New Haven ; a circumstance, probably, which had some in- 
fluence in procuring them a favorable reception there. Mr. 
Davenport, too, had been careful, by a strain of preaching 
sufficiently intelligible, and by some apt quotations from 
Scripture, —as, ‘* Hide the outcasts ; betray not him that 
wandereth ; let mine outcasts dwell with thee ; be thou a 
covert to them from the face of the spoiler,’” —to prepare 
the minds of the people to extend to them protection in their 
distress. ‘hey showed themselves sensible of his kindness ; 
and, when danger threatened him on their account, after they 
had been compelled to leave the place, they took effectual 
steps to clear him from the suspicion of still affording them 
shelter. 

The affairs of the plantation were at times in a depressed 
condition. ‘The settlers had been disappointed in their views 
of commerce, and their property soon became greatly re- 
duced. Cromwell made them the offer of a retreat in Ja- 
maica, as also in Ireland, if they chose to remove ; but 
Davenport, whose spirit was equal to every exigency, lost 
not courage and hope ; and, in its darkest hour, the colony felt 
the animating influence of his counsels and example. Occa- 
sionally events occurred of a nature to try his fortitude to the 
utmost, and awaken in his breast the most agonizing sympa- 
thies. Of this number was the ‘‘ lost ship,” in which seven- 


ty individuals, some of them persons of ‘* precious account”’ 
in the colony, perished on a winter sea, and the greater 
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part of what remained of the property of the original settlers, 
was lost. 

But the circumstance which most deeply affected the mind 
of Mr. Davenport, was the subsequent union of the New 
Haven colony with that of Connecticut. By the charter 
brought over in 1662, the Connecticut colony claimed juris- 
diction over that of New Haven, and, after a determined re- 
sistance on the part of the latter, headed by Mr. Davenport, 
the union took place in 1665. The glory of the New Ha- 
ven plantation had then, in his view, departed. ‘The right 
of suffrage was not, in the Connecticut jurisdiction, confined 
to church members, and thus his strong wall of defence was 
broken down, and the church was no longer secure in her un- 
spotted purity. 

The prevalent views, too, on the subject of baptism, both 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts, were disapproved by 
him. His own notions were much more strict, and this, 
with the above mentioned circumstance, which he regarded 
as a symptom of degeneracy, filled him with dismay, and he 
considered all as lost. 

We shall not be expected to go into a history of the con- 
troversy relating to church membership and the proper sub- 
jects of baptism, which agitated the colonies at this period, 
and which prepared the way for the Synod of 1662. We 
will simply observe, that we think that Mr. Bacon a little in- 
cautious in some of his statements in regard to the position 
occupied by Mr. Davenport in relation to this controversy. 
Thus he asserts, without qualification, that Mr. Davenport 
was the champion of the old way against the decisions of the 
Synod. Now he must be aware, that one of the questions 
discussed at that time was, which was the old way of the 
churches of New England. The Synod professed conform- 
ity with it in its decisions ; and Cotton Mather affirms posi- 
tively, that the propositions embraced in these decisions 
were among the ‘‘ first principles of New England,” and 
would have been introduced into the Cambridge Platform, 
but for the ‘‘ firm opposition of one eminent person.”? And 
a far better authority still, Allin of Dedham, in his ‘* Defence 
of the Synod against President Chauncy,” asserts, that the 
doctrine of the Synod was the old doctrine, and not any no- 
tion recently broached ; that it was holden by the great lights 
of the church, by Calvin, Cartwright, Perkins, Ames, and 
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‘¢hundreds more,”’ and generally by the framers of the Plat- 
form just alluded to, with the history of which he was famil- 
iar, for he was a member of the Synod in which it originated, 
and assisted at its adoption.* Of course, no one would doubt 
that it had been the doctrine both of the Catholic, and the 
English Protestant Church, from the first. It was the very 
doctrine, his opposition to which had made it necessary for 
Mr. Davenport to desist from the public exercise of the min- 
istry in Holland. ‘There, certainly, Mr. Davenport was 
viewed as an innovator. We say not which party was right, 
in regard to the views of the primitive fathers of New Eng- 
land. We would observe, simply, that, had Mr. Bacon 
looked into the writings to which the controversy gave rise, 
and especially those put forth in defence of the Synod, he 
would, we think, have qualified some of his expressions a 
little ; for they are directly at war with the assertions of sever- 
alof the most distinguished of the early New England divines, 
and that too, on a question of fact about which they can hard- 
ly be supposed to have been ignorant. 

Mr. Davenport was now sinking into the vale of years. His 
dissatisfaction, however, with the state of affairs in his own col- 
ony, his desire of a wider field of usefulness, and his hope, 
it is said, of being able to arrest the downward tendency of 
things in Massachusetts, prepared him, in an evil hour, to 
listen to an invitation from members of the First Church in 
Boston, to succeed Mr. Wilson as their pastor. ‘This was 
one of the greatest errors of his life. He was now seventy 
years old. His church remained attached to him, and refused 
its consent to his removal. His rigorous opinions, and espe- 
cially his opposition to the decisions of the recent Synod, 
caused him to meet with a somewhat cold reception from 
many, especially among his brethren in the ministry, in Bos- 
ton and the vicinity, who still maintained, that they adhered 
to the old wy: A schism in the First Church followed ; 


° The pare of Allin above ae to, heen the following title ; “ Ani- 
madversions upon the Anti-Synodalia Americana, a Treatise printed in 
Old England, in the Name of the Dissenting Brethren in the Synod held at 
Boston, in N. E., 1662. Tending to Clear the Elders and Churches of New 
England from those Evils and Declinings charged upon Many of Them in 
the Two Prefaces before said Book. ‘loge ‘ther with an Answer unto 
the Reasons alleged for the Opinions of the Dissenters. And a Reply to 
such Answers as are given to the Arguments of the Synod. By John 
Allin, Pastor of the Church of Christ in Dedham, in New England. Cam- 
bridge, 1664.” 
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his conduct, as well as that of his adherents, was in several 
respects subjected to severe animadversion, and neither his 
comfort nor his usefulness was promoted by his removal. 
He lost old friends when it was too late to acquirenew. He 
died suddenly, in 1670, at the age of seventy-two. 

Mr. Davenport will always be remembered as among the 
most distinguished of the first generation of divines in New 
England. Whatever may have been his defects, they were 
greatly overbalanced by his merits. He was one of those 
whom the exigencies of an infant settlement in the wilderness 
demanded ; who seemed made for the times, and they for 
him. 

That he sometimes erred in his judgment, in the opinion of 
his contemporaries as well as of posterity, will be readily ad- 
mitted. In his distrust of magistracy, he seemed too much 
disposed to exalt the power of the churches, and was not 
himself, as it has been suspected, wholly exempt from priest- 
ly ambition. He was very willing to attend the Assembly of 
Westminster Divines, from which the more judicious among 
the colonisis generally, and even the members of his own 
church, wisely, no doubt, determined, that it was desirable 
to keep aloof; and he was forced to yield. 

Among his virtues, Mr. Bacon enumerates his friendly care 
of human learning. His merits in this respect are undoubt- 
edly deserving of honorable mention, though his efforts to 
found a college were unsuccessful, nor was the institution at 
New Haven established till more than a quarter of a century 
after his death. We do not, however, comprehend precise- 
ly what Mr. Bacon means, when, in reference to Mr. Dav- 
enport’s exertions, he claims for the New Haven colony, 
the distinction of exhibiting greater zeal in the cause of edu- 

cation than was manifested by the other colonies. In 1638, 
eight years only after Winthrop and his company took posses- 
sion of the peninsula of Boston, was Harvard College founded. 
Sixty-two years were suffered to elapse, after the settlement 
of New Haven, and sixty-five after the settlements on the 
river commenced, before Yale College was instituted. Of 
course, we do not state this as matter of reproach. Massa- 
chusetts, as by far the most populous and wealthy colony, 
might be expected to take the lead in the establishment of a 
literary seminary. But, when a person of reputable standing, 
in a volume of historical discourses given to the public, 
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undertakes to tell us, that the New Haven colony, under 
Davenport, or in consequence of the influence he exerted, 
‘¢ was distinguished above the other colonies ”’ for extending 
a fostering hand to the cause of letters and education, one is 
tempted to pause and look at facts. We do not perceive, 
that Mr. Bacon makes any allusion to the system of common 
schools ; and, if he did, the early efforts of Massachusetts, 
we suppose, will bear a comparison with those of any of the 
other American communities. 

Theophilus Eaton, the worthy coadjutor of Davenport, 
was one of the worthiest men who came to New Eng- 
land. A wealthy London merchant, he appears to have 
been deservedly commended for his zeal, integrity, wis- 
dom, and practical knowledge of the world ; and the colony 
owed much to his exertions. He was annually chosen its 
governor from the time of its organization till his death, 
in January, 1657-8. He was active in promoting the con- 
federacy in 1643, and was known and honored throughout 
all the colonies. ‘* All the original writers of our history,”’ 
as Mr. Savage, in his Notes to Winthrop, well observes, 
‘¢ are abundant in his praise, and later and more judicious in- 
quirers are satisfied with their evidence.’? Hubbard, in par- 
ticular, enumerates his excellences with an unusual degree of 
minuteness, ascribing to him moral and intellectual qualities 
of a high order, recommended and adorned by a dignified and 
pleasing exterior, and easy and winning manners. 

He was the son of a clergyman of Coventry, England, 
where he formed an early intimacy with young Davenport, 
which was interrupted only by his death. Before his re- 
moval to this country, he was for several years the represen- 
tative of his sovereign, Charles the First, at the court of 
Denmark. He bore the disappointments and reverses to 
which the colonists were subjected, and the loss of a large 
portion of his own fair estate, with great fortitude, and cheer- 
fully shared with others in the labors and privations incident 
to the infant settlement. Like some other very good men, he 
seems to have been sorely tried in his domestic relations ; for 
his second wife, who was daughter of the Bishop of Chester, 
proved to be a woman of ungovernable temper, and was 
charged, in the language of the day, ‘‘ with divers scandalous 
offences,’’ for which she was subjected to the censure of the 
church ; the proceedings of which against her, Mr. Bacon 
gives in his Appendix. 
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By the side of these two eminent worthies of the New 
Haven colony, stands another not less distinguished in his 
peculiar sphere, one surely of great honor and usefulness, we 
refer to Ezekiel Cheever, author of the ‘* Latin Accidence ”’ ; 
a work long in high repute in the Grammar Schools of New 
England, and which retained its place in them down to the 
period of the Revolution. Ezekiel Cheever was one of the 
original settlers of New Haven, where he remained and 
taught till 1650, when he removed to Ipswich. From Ips- 
wich, after a residence there of eleven years, he went to 
Charlestown, whence he afterwards removed to Boston, 
where he continued his labors in the Latin Grammar School 
for thirty-eight years. He was, says Dr. Cotton Mather, 
who preached his funeral sermon, ‘‘ a_ skilful, painful, faithful 
schoolmaster for seventy years.”? He was his tutor, as he 
had been his father’s. He numbered among his pupils a large 
portion of the eminent men of the day in New England ; he 
retained his vigor, health, ‘* vivacity of spirits, and ‘delight i in 
his work,” to an extreme old age ; having, at his death, en- 
tered on his ninety-fourth year. Among his peculiarities, it 
is mentioned, that he wore a long, white beard, terminating 
in a point, from his treatment of which, his pupils had learned 
to draw certain inferences, which were not without their use ; 
for, ‘*‘ when he stroked it to the point, it was a sign to the boys 
to stand clear!” His ‘* Accidence,”’ which passed through 
twenty or more editions, was used in their initiatory studies by 
many yet on the stage, who unite in speaking of it as a work 
of uncommon merit. It has recently been republished. 

We cannot follow the author of the Discourses through 
his history of more recent transactions, though the latter por- 
tion of his book contains no inconsiderable amount of in- 
teresting matter, and will be received with favor, we doubt 
not, by a numerous class of readers. T’o those, particularly, 
who take pleasure in tracing the developement and influence 
of the religious principle in circumstances somewhat peculiar, 
the volume, with the aid of Trumbull especially, will afford 
some food for thought. ‘The work, though it bears abundant 
marks of haste and carelessness, and is not altogether faultless 
in point of taste, and is especially chargeable, as before inti- 
mated, with the sin of prolixity, yet speaks well for the au- 
thor’s fairness and liberality of mind, as well as ability. We 
have observed nothing in it, which can reasonably offend the 
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prejudices of any class of Christians ; and this, the nature of 
the undertaking considered, we think no light praise. 

We like the spirit of cheerful philosophy, which breathes 
from the concluding paragraphs. Complaints against the 
times are as old as the records of the human mind. In ev- 
ery period of the world, there has been a golden age talked 
of, but it has always been placed in the past ; Mr. Bacon 
thinks it should be placed in the future. Certainly, the 
present has some advantages over the past. ‘The physical 
condition of man, surely, which is intimately connected with 
his intellectual, has been elevated ; new sources of comfort 
and enjoyment have been opened, by the discovery of new 
principles of science, or the new application of the old to the 
practical purposes of life ; intellectual riches have been ac- 
cumulating, and truth has revealed herself in new forms. Nor 
are religion and morality, we trust, as yet empty names, but 
remain living realities still. Yet new triumphs, no doubt, 
await the cause of humanity. We may think that we see 
danger around us ; there may be some things in the aspect of 
the times which we dislike ; but we need not abate one jot 
of heart or hope. ‘They who first sought an asylum on these 
shores, came with full faith in the capacity of the human 
mind for progress. ‘They believed, that more light was yet 
to break in upon the world. ‘The same faith should sustain 
us now. ‘Time is flowing on, and whatever is unsound, — 
extravagant theories, mere wild fancies of the heated brain, — 
will perish, or be engulfed ; but, amid the ferment of human 
opinions, the intellect will work itself clear. We need not 
indulge one desponding feeling, nor have one fear for the re- 
sult. The counsels of Providence will stand, and the des- 
tiny of man on earth will be accomplished. T he past has left 
us many valuable legacies, but none more precious than a 
cheerful trust and hope. 

We take leave of the writer with a feeling of no slight re- 
spect. One word of counsel, however, we must give him in 
parting, by duly meditating on which, we think he may profit, 
should he ever again consent to appear before the public in 
the character of an author. We give it in the words of 


an old Greek poet ; 


’ c , 33 
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Art. VII.— The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. 
In Five Volumes. First American Edition, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the Faerie Queene, and Notes by 
the Editor. Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. 1839. 


Tat anomalous genius, ‘homas Carlyle, somewhere re- 
marks, that every man has ‘‘ waited a whole eternity to be 
born ; and now has a whole eternity waiting to see what he will 
do when born.”? He might have added, that a man must 
work hard during the space which separates his eternities, or 
the two will close together again, like the waves of a parted 
sea, and blot out the memory of his existence the moment it 
is ended. History, literature, and art are the coral-bed 
which the worm, man, slowly builds up in the ocean of eter- 
nity, leaving the impress of himself in his works, a few of 
which will defy the everlasting roll of the waves. A second 
eternity is now passing sentence on the works of Spenser, 
and has already pronounced them immortal. 

We have seen, with uncommon satisfaction, the beautiful 
edition of the works of this great poet, which has been just 
published in Boston. In execution, it is more elegant than 
Pickering’s, from which it is printed ; in form, and in many 
other respects, it is more convenient than 'T’odd’s elaborate 
edition. It is nota mere reprint from the London copy ; 
but is an original edition, prepared, with introductory remarks 
and notes, by an American. ‘The editor has modestly with- 
held his name ; but he informs us, that his work has been 
performed amidst the duties of an absorbing profession, and 
that it is a labor of love. We wish that more of our profes- 
sional men would steal away from their cares and duties, to 
wander in the flowery and attractive paths of literature. 
There are minds, we well know, now wholly bent upon the 
technicalities of their calling, — stripped, gladiator-like, for the 
dusty arena of life, — which, if occasionally given to liter ature, 
would do honor to their country, and gain for themselves a 
fame, that would be echoed beyond the Atlantic. When 
we think of the industry, energy, and power displayed by 
men in the various professions in this country, and of the in- 
tense action of mind which is going on in our cities, we can- 
not but reflect upon the splendid results which might be 
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brought about, if only a small portion of these energies were 
exerted to elevate our literature. 

The preparation of this edition has, indeed, been, as the editor 
says, a labor of love. It has been done by a man, whose heart 
was in the work, with a feeling of piety, which has prompted 
him to place the laurel wreath on the bust of the old poet. 
This is well. The master-minds of England have deserved, 
and by God’s grace obtain, a double fame ; their children are 
rising up in this new world to call them blessed. For them, 
the fable of the isles of the blessed has come true ; here, be- 
yond the western ocean, they enjoy a serene immortality ; 
their memory is cherished ; their temples are in our hearts ; 
their praise is on our lips ; their glory, everywhere. 

The appearance of the first edition of Spenser ever pub- 
lished in America, seems to offer an appropriate occasion 
for commemorating the remarkable age in which that poet 
flourished ; an age which must always be interesting to the 
descendants of Knglishmen on this side of the Atlantic, since 
it was during that period, that the features of society be- 
gan to be formed, which have indelibly stamped our own 
character. 

The age of Elizabeth was preéminently distinguished by 
the operation of just principles, of generous sentiments, of 
elevated objects, and of profound piety. Elizabeth, it is 
true, was vindictive, arbitrary, and cruel. Two prevailing 
sentiments filled her mind, and chiefly influenced her conduct 
throughout life. The first of these was the idea of pre- 
rogative. Any assumption of rights, any freedom of debate, 
any theological discussion, or profession of sentiments, which 
seemed to infringe on the sacred limits of royalty, was sure to 
be visited with her severest wrath. She detested the Puritans, 
from whom she had suffered nothing, but whose republican 
spirit appeared to her at war with royalty in the abstract, far 
more than the Papists, by whom her life had been made a life 
of danger and suffering, but who respected forms and ceremo- 
nies, and whose system encouraged reverence for the powers 
that be, and loyal sentiment toward the person whom they 
regarded as the lawful sovereign. Nothing but the earnest 
entreaties of Cecil, and the imminent danger of a French in- 
vasion, could induce her to give assistance to the Scottish 
Protestants, when they were persecuted by the Queen Re- 
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gent. And even her hatred of Mary could not prevent her 
taking sides with that ill-fated princess, when the ‘* Congre- 
gation ’’ claimed the right of trying their sovereign for al- 
leged crimes, after having deposed and imprisoned her. 

The other sentiment, which, in no small degree, influenced 
the conduct of the great Queen, was her excessive fondness 
for admiration as a woman. She filled her solitary throne with 
a dignity and majesty, which could not be surpassed ; and it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to conceive of a character, which 
should have strength and impetuosity enough, even if marriage 
could have given the right, to overawe her lion-like spirit, 
and assume the reins of government in defiance of her will. 
Certain it is, that no such prince then lived. But while the 
queen resolutely excluded all human participation in the 
lonely eminence on which she stood, the woman was con- 
stantly claiming the tribute of sympathy and admiration. 
Her eager desire was to be a heroine, a beauty, the queen 
of hearts, the cynosure of gallants’ eyes ; to reign supreme 
in the court of love and chivalry ; to be the watchword 
and the war-cry of the knight, and the theme of the trouba- 
dour. 

Here was the source of the unbounded flattery, which was 
lavished upon her by courtiers, even to the latest years of her 
life, and which appears to have, at times, actually deceived 
her, in spite of her extraordinary penetration. To this sen- 
timent are owing nearly all of the few instances of disaster and 
disappointment, which occurred during her splendid reign. 
She preferred to risk the safety of her allies, and the cause 
of Protestantism on the continent, rather than refuse the 
command of her troops to her favorite, who had entreated it. 
‘l'o gratify another favorite, and insure his glory, she forgot 
her habitual economy, levied an army larger than she had 
ever supported, except at the time of the invasion, and sent 
it to Ireland under the command of a man who was utter- 
ly unfit for the place. And when, beset by enemies, 
harassed by defeat, and overwhelmed with shame, the impet- 
uous and noble-hearted Essex rushed into the presence of 
majesty as a lover would have sought his mistress, her wo- 
man’s heart forgave him all. Had this frame of mind con- 
tinued, had not the resumed majesty of the queen condemned 
what the woman forgave, the world would have been spared 
the consummation of one of the most mournful tragedies in 
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history, and the last days of Elizabeth might have been serene 
and happy, instead of being tortured with anguish and 
despair. 

The former of these sentiments made her an object of 
dread, the latter of ridicule ; and both conspired to render 
her tyrannical. But Elizabeth was not a tyrant in the full 
sense of the word. She never acted upon the nation with 
that degrading influence which is always the attendant of self- 
ish, cold-hearted, and perfidious tyranny ; she never had the 
power, and we doubt if she ever had the wish, to make slaves 
of her people. She understood the English character ; she 
comprehended, appreciated, and admired its nobleness ; and 
she had sagacity enough to see, that this very character con- 
stituted her chief glory. A thorough and hearty affection 
subsisted between her and her people ; an affection which 
was increased and cemented by many circumstances of a na- 
ture not to be forgotten. As a nation, England had been 
persecuted, distressed, and trampled upon during the reign of 
Mary. ‘The party which triumphed in the ascendency of the 
Roman Catholic religion was small; the great majority of 
the people were not very zealous in favor of one side or the 
other ; they had been ready to welcome Protestantism under 
Edward the Sixth, and they were not disposed to fight against 
the church of Rome under Mary. The number of zealous 
Papists, they who were in favor of the rack and the stake, 
was not more than a thirtieth part of the nation. The other 
twenty-nine parts, though perhaps nearly equally divided on 
the question of religion, condemned alike the bigotry of their 
melancholy sovereign ; and looked on with sorrowful indigna- 
tion while the bloody Mary, assisted by a few narrow-minded 
bigots, was carrying on the infernal work of persecution. It 
was a sorrow and a shame to all true Englishmen, whether 
Catholic or Protestant ; and the hated Philip felt the effects 
of their vengeance till the day of his death. 

In these times of tribulation there was one, who shared in 
the common danger, suffering, and humiliation ; and who, 
from the exalted rank which she occupied, and the station to 
which she seemed destined, was peculiarly an object of dis- 
trust and alarm to the bigots, who were exulting in their day 
of power. The gloom which overhung the whole country 
equally surrounded her ; the fires of Smithfield and Oxford, 
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were kindled for her terror as for the terror of the people. 
She had been made to pass through that sorrowful passage 
from which few ever returned alive, the Traitor’s Gate in the 
Tower of London. 

Her course was one and the same with that of the entire 
English nation ; and the only light which shone upon the 
darkness, the only hope that cheered the universal despond- 
ency, the dependence of all real patriots, the trust of all 
friends of truth, and the pride of all free and honorable men, 
were centred in the prison of Elizabeth. 

There is no bond so strong as the bond of common perils 
and sufferings ; and, when the young princess ascended the 
throne, it was amidst the thankful acclamations of a liberated 
and happy people, who loved her for the dangers she had 
shared with them, and for whom she entertained the interest and 
affection due to fellow-sufferers. This feeling was prolonged 
in an uncommon manner throughout her reign ; for it so hap- 
pened, that there was no danger which threatened the Queen 
during her whole life, that was not equally formidable to the 
people. So difficult was the question of succession, that the 
prudent Burleigh never ventured to express his mind upon 
the subject ; and carried down to the grave the secret of his 
opinion. Any change would have been for the worse ; as it 
would either have plunged the nation into a civil war, or have 
placed a Roman Catholic prince on the throne. ‘The dangers, 
which menaced the crown of Elizabeth, were alike formidable 
to the cause of freedom in England and of the Protestant re- 
ligion in Europe. The invasion of England, which was at- 
tempted by the French under the Queen Regent of Scotland, 
and afterwards the gigantic preparations of Philip, foreboded 
more than the ordinary horrors of an offensive warfare. 
These enemies came with the stake and the fagot in their 
hands ; they came not merely to invade, but to convert ; not 
merely to conquer, but to persecute ; they were stimulated not 
merely by ambition, but by bigotry ; they were prepared not 
merely to enslave, but to torture. It was therefore not a mat- 
ter of indifference to the English nation whether Elizabeth 
were to be their Queen, or whether some other prince should 
ascend the throne. In her reign and hers alone, they saw 
the hope of peace, freedom, and prosperity. Never, there- 
fore, were nation and ruler more closely and firmly knit to- 
gether. 
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The sentiment of loyalty, consequently, was never more 
sincere and enthusiastic in the hearts of Englishmen than at 
that period. ‘To the nation at large the Queen really ap- 
peared, what the flattery of her courtiers and poets repre- 
sented her. She was to them, in truth, the Gloriana of 
Faery land ; the magnificent, the undaunted, the proud de- 
scendant of a thousand years of royalty, the ‘* Imperial Vo- 
tress.”? She was only a tyrant within the precincts of the 
court.< There, she reigned, it is true, with more than Oriental 
despotism ; and she seems to have delighted occasionally in 
torturing mean spirits by employing them upon such thankless 
offices as their hearts revolted from, though they had not the 
courage to refuse them. But beyond the immediate circle of 
the palace she was the Queen and the mother of her people. 
To the nation at large, too, she was equally a heroine, a beau- 
tiful ideal enshrined in their hearts. Living on ‘* in maiden 
meditation fancy-free,”’ rejecting the proposals of every prince, 
disregarding the remonstrances of her subjects where mar- 
riage was spoken of, there was something in the very unap- 
proachableness of her state which both commanded the re- 
spect and excited the imagination of her people. As a 
woman they regarded her, just as she wished them to regard 
her, as the throned Vestal, the watery Moon, whose chaste 
beams could quench the fiery darts of Cupid. She was to 
them, in fact, the Belphoebe of Spenser, ‘* with womanly 
graces but not womanly affections,’’ — ‘‘ passionless, pure, 
self-sustained, and self-dependent”’; shining ‘* with a cold 
lunar light and not the warm glow of day.” This feeling was 
increased by the spirit of chivalry which sull lingered in 
English society, and, like the setting sun, poured a flood of 
golden light over the court. 

The incense, then, that was offered to the Queen by such 
men as Spenser, Raleigh, Essex, Shakspeare, and Sydney, 
the most noble, chivalrous, and gifted spirits that ever gath- 
ered round a throne, is not to be judged of, as the flattery 
which cringing courtiers pay to a dreaded tyrant ; but rather 
as the outpouring of a genuine enthusiasm, the echo of the 
stirring voice of chivalry, and the expression of the feelings 
of a devoted yet free people. ‘The editor of the American 
edition of Spenser remarks, that ‘‘the wits of Elizabeth’s 
reign were an exception to the principle involved in the mem- 
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orable observation of Tacitus, ‘ Gliscente adulatione magna 
ingenia deterrebantur.’”’ ‘The view we have taken will ex- 
plain this exception. The wits of Elizabeth’s reign did not 
insult themselves or lose their self-respect by offering homage 
to the Queen ; the loyalty which prompted their flattery was 
a sentiment which rather elevated than degraded the mind, 
which was responded to by the entire nation, and which had 
its origin in a chivalrous disposition or in a profound patriot- 
ism. 

An age of tyranny is always an age of frivolity ; of heart- 
less levity ; of dwarfish objects and pursuits ; of dreadful con- 
trasts ; laughter amidst mourning ; rioting and wantonness 
amidst judg:nents and executions ; dancing and music at the 
hour of death. Such was the frivolity of the days of Nero ; 
such was the mirth of the ‘‘death dance”’ in the days of 
Robespierre. Nothing like this sickly and appalling joy could 
be seen in the time of Elizabeth. ‘There were masques and 
balls and tournaments at the court, and gay revels as the 
stately Queen went from castle to castle, and palace to palace, 
in her visits to her princely subjects. But such amusements 
did not form the chief object or occupation of the Court of 
Elizabeth. ‘The Queen, and those who had grown up with 
her, had passed through too many dangers, and witnessed too 
much suffering, to allow them to become frivolous or very 
light-hearted. They had lived amidst scenes of cruelty, per- 
secution, and death. Their childhood had witnessed the suc- 
cessive horrors of the reign of Henry the Eighth, and their 
youth had suffered from the bloody fanaticism of Mary. Sor- 
row and tribulation had overspread the morning of their life 
like a cloud. 

Miss Aikin, in the beginning of her charming work upon 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth, has described the gorge- 
ous procession which filed along the streets of London at the 
baptism of the infant princess. The same picture also forms 
the closing scene of Shakspeare’s ‘*‘ Henry the Kighth.”” As 
we look upon the gay and splendid train, marching in their 
robes of state, beneath silken canopies, and then glance our 
eye along the map of history till we trace almost every actor 
in the pageant to a bloody grave, we can scarcely believe that 
it is a scene of joy and festivity that we are witnessing. The 
angel of death seems to hover over them ; there is something 
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dreadful in their rejoicing ; their gaudy robes, their mantles, 
their vases, their fringes of gold, assume the sable hue of the 
grave ; and, instead of a baptismal train, it seems like a fu- 
neral procession descending to the tomb. 

The mournful scenes which the generation who grew up 
with Elizabeth had been compelled to witness, and the terror 
in which most of the leading characters of her reign had 
passed their youth, had undoubtedly tended to sober their 
minds, and induce them to reflect much upon the great and 
solemn duties of life. The character of the age was stamp- 
ed with the dignity which hallows tribulation, and with the 
force and nerve which the habitual contemplation of danger 
rarely fails to confer. ‘The same causes undoubtedly pro- 
moted the religious spirit which prevailed. While bigotry 
and fanaticism appeared in a small portion of the nation, 
it is certain that the age of Elizabeth was marked by the 
general diffusion of a spirit of deep devotion; there was 
enough of chivalry left to keep alive the fervor which pre- 
vailed at an earlier period, and enough of intelligence to tem- 
per this fervor into rational religion. The feeling of shame 
at professing faith and devoutness was the growth of a later 
day ; it was unknown in those times. The gayest courtier 
that chanted his love-song in the ear of the high-born 
maiden, and the gravest statesman who debated at the table 
of the privy-council, were alike penetrated with devotional 
sentiment, and alike ready to offer up prayers and thanksgiv- 
ing to the Most High. We are perfectly aware, that the 
outward signs of piety displayed by a few principal charac- 
ters are not a faithful index of the state of religion at any 
period. It is not fair to infer, because Elizabeth devoutly 
commended herself to the care of the Almighty when forsa- 
ken, friendless, an orphan, alone and helpless, she was landed 
at the foot of the Traitor’s Stairs in the ‘Tower of London, or 
because she returned to the same gloomy fortress when a tri- 
umphant queen, to offer up her praise and gratitude to God 
for his marvellous mercies, that she lived in a pious age. 
Neither are we to regard it as a sure indication of the pre- 
vailing spirit, when Burleigh solemnly commends his son to 
the Almighty in his letter of advice; when the chivalrous 
Sydney is found composing a prayer, which, for solemnity, 
grandeur, and devotion, is scarcely surpassed in the English 
liturgy ; when the adventurous Raleigh displays an amount of 
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knowledge on sacred subjects, that might be the envy of an 
Oxford professor of theology, or when the city of London 
presents to the young queen on the day of her coronation, 
and in the midst of her glittering pageantry, the Bible, as the 
most appropriate and acceptable offering. 

These are not certain signs of a religious age ; but they 
would pass for something at any period, even if they were 
mere hypocrisy. ‘They would show, that religion was held in 
such respect and by so numerous a class somewhere, as to 
make it worth while for the Queen and her court to assume 
at least the outward badges of piety. But they have addi- 
tional force, when we reflect at the same time, that, at the pe- 
riod when they were manifested, the Reformation was making 
a gradual, but sure progress, in England ; that the question 
of religion occupied every intelligent mind, and affected the 
interests of every family ; that the lives and fortunes of mil- 
lions, the fate of kingdoms, and the progress of intellectual 
and moral freedom throughout the civilized world, were in- 
separably connected with the cause of Protestantism. 

If bigotry and fanaticism had been prevalent in England, 
and the opposing parties of Romanist and Reformer nearly 
equal, there would have been witnessed in that country dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, a succession of atrocities and hor- 
rors, compared with which the wars of the white and red 
roses were bloodless. If, on the other hand, the great mass 
of the nation had been indifferent with regard, not merely to 
forms, but to religion itself, we should not have seen the out- 
ward show of piety in the highest ranks ; we should not have 
seen a House of Commons legislating in favor of Edward’s 
liturgy, and a nation turning to worship in their vernacular 
tongue. Nothing but a widely diffused spirit of piety can 
account for the character of those miracles of literature 
which made the days of Elizabeth glorious, and which are 
stamped with nothing more strongly than their deep and wise 
religion. 

Moreover, in the age of Elizabeth, England was more dis- 
tinguished for patriotism than any nation in civilized Europe. 
On the continent the feeling of nationality was absorbed, and 
the distinction of language, laws, and country, absolutely ‘lost, 
in the zeal for religious belief. Nations, which for centuries 
had been enemies, were found leagued against their natural 
allies ; inhabitants of the same State were divided, and at 
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war with each other ; the prophecy was literally fulfilled, that 
‘the brother shall betray the brother to death, and the father 
the son, and children shall rise up against their parents, and 
shall cause them to be put to death.” ‘* The Palatine,” 
says Schiller,* ‘* now forsakes his home to go and fight on 
the side of his fellow believer of France, against the common 
enemy of their religion. The subject of the king of France 
draws his sword against his native land, which had persecuted 
him, and goes forth to bleed for the freedom of Holland. 
Swiss is now seen, armed for battle against Swiss, and Ger- 
man against German, that they may decide the succession of 
the I*rench throne on the banks of the Loire or the Seine. 
The Dane passes the Eyder, the Swede crosses the Baltic, 
to burst the fetters which are forged for Germany.”’ 

Nothing of this kind was seen in England. ‘The number 
of Catholics, who preferred the triumph of their party to the 
welfare of their country, was too small to be of any consid- 
eration. A few fanatics in the college at Rheims, and a few 
romantic champions of the unhappy Queen of Scots, were 
the only domestic enemies whom Elizabeth had to fear. 
With a great majority of the Romanists, the love of coun- 
try prevailed over all religious distinctions ; and, when the in- 
vasion was threatened by Philip, they united cordially with 
the Protestants in the defence of their native land ; they en- 
listed as volunteers in the army and navy ; they equipped 
vessels at their own charge, armed their tenants and vassals, 
encouraged their neighbours, and prepared heart and hand for 
a desperate resistance of the common foe. 

The energies of the nation were naturally brought into 
vigorous action by the great objects, interests, and enterprises 
which the times presented. ‘lhe effects of the Reformation 
were felt just enough to produce a bold and free exercise of 
thought, without kindling the passions to fierce excitement. 
The storm, which burst with all its fury on the continent, 
wrapping nations, in the flames of civil war, prostrating, 
withering, and overwhelming civil institutions, and marking 
its path with desolation, did but exert a salutary influence in 
England. ‘The lightning was seen flashing in the distant ho- 
rizon, the rolling thunder could be heard afar off, but the 
fury of the storm fell at a distance ; the atmosphere was pu- 
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rified, the soil refreshed, and the rainbow was glittering in the 
heavens. 

Never in the history of England had there been a time 
when energy and wisdom were more needed than at that pe- 
riod. ‘The nation was compelled, by the irresistible force of 
circumstances, to stand forth as the champion of Protestant- 
ism. ‘The eyes of all civilized countries were fixed upon 
her ; some, with imploring looks ; some, glaring upon her with 
jealousy, fierceness, and settled hatred. Enemies were spring- 
ing up, with whom peace was hopeless. A popish princess 
was heir to the throne of Scotland, with a powerful ally 
ready to support her pretensions to the English crown. On 
the continent were allies, whom England was compelled to 
support at the risk of a war with the mightiest empire that 
had risen since the fall of Rome. And an armament was 
preparing for the invasion of Britain, of an extent that seemed 
to render resistance hopeless, by a monarch whose resources 
appeared inexhaustible, while Ireland was in open rebellion, 
and ready to receive the Spanish fleets into her ports. 

From all these difficulties and impending calamities, the 
nation gathered a harvest of glory, that would alone make her 
name famous for ever. It is with a feeling of joy and exulta- 
tion, that we trace the history of England during these years 
of terror and of triumph. We behold her extricating her- 
self from embarrassments that seemed endless, and turning 
them into the means of safety ; encouraging and supporting 
her allies without exhausting her own resources, and finally 
crushing the vast engines which were put into operation for 
her destruction. 

The blood quickens in our veins, as we read of the wis- 
dom and the sublime moral courage, of the daring adventure, 
the romantic enterprise, the chivalrous bravery, and the bril- 
liant triumphs of that age of great men. We see Cecil and 
Wotton negotiating with Scotland so wisely, as to win the 
confidence and affection of that nation, and to destroy the in- 
fluence of France in that country for ever ; Walsingham, fath- 
oming the secrets of the French court, or watching in silence, 
but certainty, the progress of conspiracies at home, and 
crushing them on the eve of maturity ; the Queen, with a 
prudence which seems almost sublime, rejecting a second time 
the tempting proffer of the sovereignty of Holland ; Drake, 
circumnavigating the earth, and returning laden with the 
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spoils of conquered fleets and provinces ; Cavendish, coming 
up the ‘Thames to London, with sails of damask and cloth of 
gold, and his men arrayed in costly silks ; Lancaster, dashing 
his boats to pieces on the strand of Pernambuco, that he 
might leave his men no alternative but death or victory ; 
Raleigh, plunging into the fire of the Spanish galleots, and 
fighting his way through overwhelming numbers, with a cour- 
age that rivalled the incredible tales of chivalry, planting col- 
onies in the pleasant vales of the New World, or ascending the 
Orinoco in search of the fabled Dorado ; Sydney, gallantly 
returning from battle on his war-horse, though struggling with 
the agony of his death-wound, and giving “the cup of cold 
water to the wounded soldier, with those noble words, which 
would alone be enough to preserve his memory for ever ; 
Essex, tossing his cap into the sea for-very joy, when the com- 
mand is given,in compliance with his earnest entreaties, for the 
assault on Cadiz, and with that failing of memory so becoming 
to a brave man, forgetting the cautions of his sovereign, and 
rushing into the thickest of the fight ; the naval supremacy of 
England completely established by the defeat of the Armada, 
and the great deep itself made a monument of the nation’s 
glory. 

The boast of the age of Elizabeth was the splendid speci- 
mens of humanity which it produced. ‘* ‘There were giants in 
those days.” Individuals seemed to condense in themee lves 
the attainments of hosts. ‘The accomplishments and prowess 
of the men of those times inspire us with something like the 
feeling of wonder with which the soldier of the present day 
handles the sword of Robert Br uce, or the gigantic armour of 
Guy of Warwick. When we read the beautiful verses ‘‘ ad- 
dressed to the author of the * Faerie Queene,’”’ by Kaleigh, it 
is difficult to believe, that they were penned by the same 
person whose system of tactics was adopted sO triumphantly 
at the Spanish invasion ; who was equally eminent as a general, 
a seaman, an explorer, and an historian ; and who shove un- 
surpassed for knightly graces and accomplishments amidst the 
stars of the court. Such instances were not rare and prodi- 
gious. Raleigh was not the Crichton of his age ; if the com- 
pliment belongs to any one peculiarly, it is Sy dney ; but as 
we read over the list of distinguished persons to whom Spen- 
ser addressed dedicatory stanzas to be ‘‘sent with the ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ ’’ we become more and more at a loss to distinguish 
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the greatest among them ; and we could believe, that many 
ages had been searched for so noble a catalogue. 

The principles which formed society were precisely such 
as were best calculated for the finest developements of char- 
acter. The old high, fervid spirit of chivalry was not lost ; 
there was the same sense of honor, the same knightly bear- 
ing, the same passion for glory, and the same admiration for 
courage and prowess, that had prevailed in the earlier days 
of its sway. But these were tempered by milder and more 
attractive virtues and accomplishments ; the clerkly learn- 
ing, which had held so humble a rank in the days when no- 
bles could scarcely sign their names, had now risen into far 
higher estimation. Great warriors were now no_ longer 
ashamed to know how to read and write ; on the contrary, 
the possession of learning and literature, the delicate arts of 
poetry and music, the graces of conversation and manners, 
were now as requisite to the full accomplishment of the 
knight, as his horsemanship, or his skill in the management of 
his lance. In a word, the sterner characteristics of the an- 
cient knight were softened down, in the age of Elizabeth, into 
the more perfect and graceful attributes of the gentleman. 
The perfect gentleman was more completely exhibited in the 
days of KE lizabeth, than at any time before ; for the chivalry 
and the accomplishments, which were then united in the same 
individual, had been formerly divided between the noble and 
the churchman or the clerk. 

We have gone somewhat at length into an examination of 
the great features of the age of FE lizabeth, because it is only 
in this way, we believe, that historical knowledge will be of 
use to us in reading Spenser’s great poem. Our interest in 
the ‘* Faerie Queene ”’ can be but little heightened, by being 
informed, that Arthegal represents Lord Grey de Wilton ; 
Marinel, Lord Howard; and ‘Timias, Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
and that, under the displeasure of Belphcebe, is figured the 
anger of Elizabeth, on account of Raleigh’s intrigue with the 
‘¢maid of honor.’? As far as the allegorical characters are 
faithful representatives of the historical, the connexion be- 
tween the two may be of some value ; but our confidence in 
this fidelity is somewhat weakened when we find, that the 
Knight of ‘Temperance stands for the Earl of Essex, the 
most fiery and impetuous character of his age. 

The ‘** Faerie Queene ”’ is historical in a far higher sense than 
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this. It is, perhaps more remarkably than any poem that 
was ever written, a representative of the times in which the 
author lived. It is indelibly stamped with the signs of the 
times ; or rather, we should say, the whole form and features 
of the work are modelled in the likeness of the age. In this 
respect, the third great bard on England’s Parnassus differs 
from both his superiors. Shakspeare and Milton belong to 
no age, peculiarly. ‘Their minds were too strong and too 
vast to be fashioned or even much influenced by their times. 
‘T'hey wrote for mankind ; they drew their resources from the 
living springs, which had been gushing since the world began ; 
their wealth was an eternity, and to eternity they intrusted 
their fame. 

Spenser, on the contrary, was remarkably the child of his 
age. His whole character was fashioned by the times in 
which he lived. His mind was filled with the glory that 
shone around him. His heart was opened to the spirit of so- 
ciety which prevailed, and he welcomed the influences which 
poured in from every side. In saying this, we do not dero- 
gate from his fame. He was the creature of his times, be- 
cause the times were distinguished for their grandeur and no- 
bleness. It was his high privilege, that the sure road to 
greatness was to conform to the spirit of ‘his times ; to rise 
up to the stature of their robust manhood ‘The tide in the 
affairs of men was then setting bravely onward to fortune ; and 
he had only to throw himself, trustingly and fearlessly, upon 
its bosom, sure to be borne triumphantly forward to great- 
ness and fame. ‘* Upon the beached verge ”’ of that proud 
flood has he set up ‘‘ his everlasting mansion,” and thither 
may all men come to ‘‘ read their oracle.” 

Were we called upon to characterize the age in which 
Spenser lived, by a single word, we could find none that 
would better express its combined attributes, than the word 
which the poet uses in describing his principal hero ; ‘¢ In 
the person of Prince Arthure,”’ says he, in his letter to Ra- 
leigh, ‘‘ I set forth magnificence.”? The age of Elizabeth 
was distinguished by magnificence, in the highest sense of the 
word, by the most brilliant display of great qualities of all 
kinds ; and the hero of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ”’ seems to be the 
personification of the splendid attributes of the age. A pre- 
vailing sentiment, in the mind of Spenser, was the perfect- 
ness of character to which the gentlemen of his time aspired, 
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with a child’s trusting spirit to the guidance of the great ma- 
gician, and follow him with wonder in our eyes, and faith in 
our hearts, through his wide domains. 

‘This, we believe, to be the wisest way to read Spenser. 
‘The editor remarks, that ** ‘ the Faerie Queene’ is the delight 
of imaginative youth, and of men who have preserved in 
manhood the freshness of early feeling, and ceased not ‘ to 
reverevce the dreams of their youth.’ tle, who at forty 
reads the * Faerie Queene’ with as much delight as at twenty, 
is pretty sure to be a wise and a happy man.’’? But if such 
men there be, they will certainly be found among those who 
re i the poem for its romance, lor the Story, for the surring 
adventure ; whom it rouses as the sound of the trumpet ° and 


to whom the allegory and the history come as an. atter- 

thought of light import, the gauze-covering with which the 
‘ y Ve led.” 
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remark of the editor, that although the ** Faerie Queene ”’ 
| poem, it is only so to a certain extent, and 
to a limited degree. ‘The poet starts with giving form and 
to certain abstractions of the mind ; but, as he 
1 kindles with the progress of the narrative, he 
‘ forgets, o1 voluntarily departs from the allegorical 
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from reading the poem by a dread of the mysterious allegory. 
but there is another kind of terror equally to be guarded 
against, which makes us slaves of the allegory, and engages us 
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and on this model he fashioned his hero. He observes, that 
‘the general end, therefore, of all the booke is to fashion a 
gentleman or noble person in gentle and virtuous discipline.” 
And again ; ‘I labor to pourtraict in Arthure, before he 
was king, the image of a brave knight, perfected in the 
twelve moral virtues.”” And as we read the gorgeous de- 
scription of the prince, when he first meets the forsaken Una, 
we could fancy, that the magnificent characteristics of the 
golden age of England had blended together, and blazed 
forth in one dazzling form before us. 

The whole poem of the ‘* Faerie Queene ”’ is a faithful mir- 
ror of the times. It is filled with the prevailing sentiments, the 
loyalty and the gallantry, the bravery, the wit, the learning, 
the patriotism, and the piety, which distinguished the reign 
of Elizabeth. And we form a better idea of the spirit of the 
times from this poem, which bears their impress so deeply, 
than from the most elaborate historical descriptions. In the 
Museum at Naples, a mould of ashes is preserved, which fell 
upon the breast of a female, who expired in Pompeii. So 
complete is the impression, that it not only displays in per- 
fection the beautiful form of the hapless girl, but even shows 
the texture of the delicate dress in which she was veiled ; 
and, but for the haste of the workmen, the mould of her face 
might have been equally well preserved. Now the same 
perfect idea, which the mould of ashes conveys to us of the 
— of the Pompeian woman, do we receive from Spen- 
ser’s poem, with regard to the features of his age. It bears 
the impress of life ; the form was sealed while yet the heart 
was beating, while the glow of health was on the cheek, and 
the warm current chasing through the veins. 

To enjoy the works of Spenser fully, particularly the 
‘¢ Faerie Queene,”’ they should be read, at least, three 
times, using a different edition each time. For the first 
reading, we would have a copy with no other explanations 
than a glossary, printed as in the new edition, at the bottom 
of the page. We would forget, if possible, that there is” 
any allegory, or any historical allusion. We would read 
in faith; we would see nothing in the various characters 
but brave warriors and fair dames ; magicians, witches, 
giants, and monsters ; nothing in the scenes but the wondrous 
fairy-land ; nothing in the adventures but battles and flights, 
love, conquest, and glory. We would yield ourselves up 
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with a child’s trusting spirit to the guidance of the great ma- 
gician, and follow him with wonder in our eyes, and faith in 
our hearts, through his wide domains. 

This, we believe, to be the wisest way to read Spenser. 
The editor remarks, that ‘‘ ‘ the Faerie Queene ’ is the delight 
of imaginative youth, and of men who have preserved in 
manhood the freshness of early feeling, and ceased not ‘ to 
reverence the dreams of their youth.’ He, who at forty 
reads the ‘ Faerie Queene’ with as much delight as at twenty, 
is pretty sure to be a wise and a happy man.”’ But if such 
men there be, they will certainly be found among those who 
read the poem for its romance, for the story, for the stirring 
adventure ; whorn it rouses as the sound of the trumpet ; and 
to whom the allegory and the history come as an after- 
thought of light import, the gauze-covering with which the 
statue Is partly veiled.* 

lor the second reading, which should not very soon suc- 
ceed the first, we would employ an edition with comments 
explaining the allegory. But here we would bear in mind 
the remark of the editor, that although the ‘* Faerie Queene ”’ 
‘¢ be an allegorical poem, it is only so to a certain extent, and 
to a limited “degree. The poet starts with giving form and 
substance to certain abstractions of the mind ; but, as he 
goes on, and kindles with the progress of the ‘narrative, he 
either forgets, or voluntarily departs from the allegorical 
character. The interest, too, which the reader feels, is a 
warm, flesh-and-blood interest, not in the delineation of a vir- 
tue, but in the adventures of a knight or lady. We may put 
the allegory aside, and the poem will lose little. or nothing of 
its charm.’ 

Many persons, as the editor remarks, have been deterred 
from reading the poem by a dread of the mysterious allegory. 
But there is another kind of terror equally to be guarded 
against, which makes us slaves of the allegory, and engages us 
in a busy search for hidden meanings where there are none ; 
so that, while we are grasping at the shadow, we lose sight 
of the real and substantial beauties of the poem. ‘The man 


* Pope makes this remark with regard to his own enjoyment of the po- 
em; ‘* There is some thing i in Spenser, that ple ases one as strongly in one's 
old age, as it did in one’s youth. I read the ‘Faerie Queene’ when I was 
about twelve with infinite delight, and I think it gave me as much when | 
read it over about a year ago.”’ Pope wrote this at the age of fifty-four. 
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who binds himself to an exclusive search for allegory, may 
have a philosophical, but certainly not a poetical mind. 

For the third reading of Spenser, we would have an 
edition which should explain the historical, and the less obvi- 
ous Classical allusions ; though, in regard to the former, ‘* we 
agree with the editor in his observation, that ‘‘ the general 
reader, especially on this side of the water, loses little or 
nothing by his ignorance of allusions to the forgotten events 
and obsolete scandal of a by-gone age. The obvious allu- 
sions are not to be mistaken; and the more obscure ones 
can only rest upon conjecture, which may, or may not, be 
correct.”’ 

With regard to the classical allusions, most of them will 
be obvious to the scholar ; but it is important that they should 
be explained to the reader, who is not familiar with the my- 
thology and literature of Greece and Rome, as otherwise 
many of the beauties of Spenser would pass unnoticed. ‘They 
are not to be pointed out merely for the sake of showing that 
Spenser was a rich classical scholar ; this would add little or 
nothing to his fame; but because it often happens, that a 
simile, a figure, a form of expression, or a thought, which, 
if supposed to be the poet’s own would seem affected, far- 
fetched, and absurd, becomes exquisite as borrowed from 
another writer. Nothing, however, can more seriously injure 
the effect of the poem, than an undue anxiety to detect clas- 
sical allusions ; the pedantry of the commentator which places 
the chief value of the work in the scholastic erudition it dis- 
plays, and the vanity which prompts to a parade of learning in 
the discovery of hidden references to classic sources, are as 
contemptible, as they are destructive to the satisfaction of all 
readers who are not equally vain and pedantic. On this sub- 
ject we shall have more to say presently. 

We cannot forbear repeating here, that the great object of 
the reader should be the poetry, the story, the work as a 
production of art; he should study the text far more than the 
notes and comments. If he becomes fascinated with the ad- 
venture without thinking of allegory, or history, or ancient 
lore, if he is swept along the majestic stream of verse, with- 
out stopping to sound its depths or explore its bed, he will 
be the happiest and the wisest reader. ‘Those who are keen- 
ly bent upon discovering all the hidden significance of the 
poem, will find out, perhaps too late, that this is not the true 
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way to enjoy it. Like the Callender in the Arabian tale, 
who looked down into the mines and caverns of the earth and 
beheld all its secret treasures, but, blinded by his gaze, could 
never again behold the fair face of nature, they may discern 
the concealed treasures of allegory and classic learning, but 
they will fail to be impressed with the external beauty and 
finish of the work. 

‘hese remarks were suggested to us by a careful study of 
Todd’s variorwm edition, from which we found that we were 
acquiring a knowledge of every thing but Spenser. The 
labor of reading such an edition is great ; and we defy any 
mind, which is cast in the common “mould of humanity, to 
form a just estimate of the poem on reading it for the first 
time, as the editor intended it should be read, with all the 
accompanying notes, each in its proper connexion. ‘The 
American editor remarks in his Preface, that ‘‘ the flavor of 
a fine passage is apt to evaporate while the reader is looking 
for the meaning of a word at the end of the volume, or per- 
haps in another book.’? ‘Ihe same remark applies to the 
reading of a long note, which introduces a variety of topics 
and leads the reader far away from the subject ; it is like the 
by-path, which attracted the son of Abensina from the main 
road of the journey of life till he was lost in the wilderness 
and gloom. ‘To an ardent mind it is extremely provoking 
too, to be hurried off in the arms of a gigantic note, perhaps 
at the very moment when the favorite warrior is about to end 
a contest with some grim Saracen or portentous dragon, or 
when the gentle heroine is struggling against the violence of 
some ruthless insulter, and no hope of rescue at hand. 

The efforts of a resolute reader of ‘Todd, as he now skims 
along the smooth path of the text, and now plunges into the 
pitfall of some yawning note, remind us of the painful jour- 
ney of man’s great Enemy through the realms of Chaos ; 

—— ‘‘ Nigh foundered on he fares, 

Treading the crude consistence, half on foot 

Half flying ; 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.” 

‘T'he most objectionable, and, at the same time, to the reader 
who has a vein of sarcasm in him, the most amusing of the 
notes introduced into the variorum edition, are those which 
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trace and explain the classical allusions of Spenser. Among 
these are particularly to be distinguished the remarks of Up- 
ton and of ‘Thomas Warton ; both men of great learning, but 
both essentially pedants. We shall presently favor our readers 
with a few specimens of this class of comments ; we wish, 
however, first to state distinctly our opinion, that, although 
an infinite fund of pedantry has been exhausted by writers on 
Spenser, the poet himself is not to be charged with the same 
weakness. 

What is but common and general knowledge in one age, is 
rare learning in another. ‘I'he study of antiquities, for in- 
stance, is confined to a few scholars ; men of books, who 
spend their life in the pursuit. In the branch to which these 
men devote themselves, they become, in the common accep- 
tation of the word, learned ; they rise to a certain eminence ; 
their works are consulted with respect ; they are reverenced 
as the expounders of manners and customs, of forms of life, 
and of the spirit of society in days long gone by. Yet there 
is no doubt, that the most uninstructed laborer who toiled in 
the streets in those ancient times, could he now be summoned 
from the grave, would prove on the same subjects vastly more 
learned than the most erudite of our antiquaries. 

The same comparison, in a degree at least, may be made 
between Spenser and his commentators with regard to a dis- 
play of classical learning. It must be remembered, that in 
the days of our poet the literature of Greece and Rome 
reigned almost alone in the world ; he who could not read 
those languages must go without reading. The whole library 
of lt nglish literature in the time of Queen Elizabeth might be 
contained in less space than the periodical journals of E ng- 
land for a single year would now occupy. The consequence 
was, that all who were taught any thing of good learning, were 
taught Latin and Greek ; the classic literature, and the fables 
of its mythology were nearly as well known in good society in 
Spenser’s time as the works of Pope, Johnson, or Addison, 
perhaps we might even say of Scott, Byron, or Wordsworth, 
are at present. 

Allusions, therefore, to the Greek and Latin classics 
were at that time no more pedantic than quotations now are 
from familiar writers. And it is observable, that, wherever 
Spenser has occasion to make such allusions, it is done in an 
easy, careless manner, such as would be expected in one who 
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is using knowledge per fectly familiar to himself, and not less 
Leesa to those he is addressing. And we see nothing of 
that affectauion of scrupulous exactness in these allusions, 
which is observable in those who, at a later period, feel that 
their reputat ion for learning would be endangered by a sliglit 
misquotation, by a misc alling of names, or a different ren- 
dering of some my thologic al tale. Spens ‘er Wears the armour 
of the classics with the ease and freedom of one who has 
worn it from childhood, and who has seen it worn by every 
one about him. His commentators are decked in the same 
garb, but wear it as those who are dressed after a book ; with 
scrupulous correctness, and a strict regard to the most au- 
thentic works on antiquities, but rather stiffly and awkward- 
ly withal ; somewhat, we fancy, as the knights of Eglintoun 
appeared in the mail of their ancestors. 

Spenser was undoubtedly a finished classical scholar, more 
deeply read in Greek and Roman literature than most of his 
contemporaries, who were not professed students ; but there 
is no parade of learning in his works. He never makes clas- 
sical allusions but when they serve to illustrate or adorn his 
poem ; he never goes out of the way in search of a learned 
figure or idea. Hus writings are essentially — because 
they are formed upon the only model of his time ; which was 
the literature of the ancients. His re ferences are made to the 
only reading of the polite society of his age. His allusions, 
though classical, were at the same time popular ; they call- 
ed up familiar images, associations, and reminiscences ; they 
appealed to a universal taste : they vibrated on well- known 
chords. 

As far as he was able to do it, Spenser made use of the 
literature which had sprung up since the revival of learning. 
Chaucer, ‘Tasso, and Ariosto, were perfectly familiar to him ; 
but the gorgeous structure of modern literature, was, in his 
time, but rising from its foundations ; and the workmen had 
no model to guide them but those precious remains which 
time had spared from the classic ages. Accordingly, the 
poems, both Italian and English, of the sixteenth century, 
remind us of some of the churches ia modern Rome, which 
have been reared on the site, and adorned with the columns 
and tablets, of the classic temples ; their form and arrange- 
ment are Christian, but much of the detail, and of their rich- 
est ornament, is borrowed from a polished antiquity. 

VoL. L. — NO. 106. 25 
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Spenser, therefore, though deeply imbued with classical 
elegance, is not liable, in any degree, to the charge of ped- 
antry. But what shall we say of a commentator who intro- 
duces his remarks upon the writings of our poet, with the 
following quotation? ‘It is a misfortune, as Mr. Waller 
observes, which attends the writers of English poetry, that 
they can hardly expect their works should last long in a tongue 
which is daily changing ; that, whilst they are new, envy Is 
apt to prevail against them ; and, as that wears off, our lan- 
guage itself fails. Our poets, therefore, he says, should imi- 
tate judicious statuaries, that choose the most durable materi- 
als, and should carve in Latin and Greek, if they would have 
their labors preserved for ever.’? And this nonsense was ac- 
tually served up to the public, in a popular edition of Spen- 
ser, which appeared in London only half a century ago. 

Upton, who was a hearty admirer of Spenser, rests his vin- 
dication of the merits of the ‘* Faerie Queene ”’ chiefly upon 
its resemblance to classical poems in Greek and Latin. 
Homer and Spenser, he tells us, have fallen under the same 
charge of want of unity. He then adds, ‘‘ In every poem 
there ought to be simplicity and unity ; and in the epic poem 
the unity of the action should never ‘be violated by introduc- 
ing any ill- -joined or heterogeneous parts. ‘This essential rule 
Spenser seems to me strictly to have followed ; for what sto- 
ry can well be shorter or more simple than the subject of this 
poem? A British prince sees in a vision the Fairy Queen ; 
he falls in love, and goes in search of this unknown fair, anil 
at length finds her. ‘This — has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. ‘The beginning is, the British prince saw in a 
vision the Fairy Queen, and fe 1h in love with her ; the mid- 
dle, his search ‘after her, with the adventures that he under- 
went; the end, his finding whom he sought.’? It may be 
doubted, whether Homer or Spenser is under the greater ob- 
ligation for such a defence. 

The same propensity to lift up Spenser on the shoulders 
of classic poets prevails throughout Upton’s notes, as well 
as those of other commentators introduced into the variorum 
edition. So anxious, indeed, have many of these editors 
been to trace the beauties of our poet to a classic source, 
that we _ bey 0 assert, that there is not a single illusira- 
tion, simile, r figure, in the whole of his woiks, for which 
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some prototype has not been discovered in ancient literature. 
A few specimens will suffice for our readers. 

Spenser calls the children of Charissa, her ‘‘ pledges dere.”’ 
A form of expression, we should suppose, not very far- 
fetched, and not unbecoming to a person of our poet’s tender 
sensibilities. A man who, like Spenser, died of a broken 
heart, caused chiefly by the loss of one of his children, 
woud scarcely find a necessity to search antiquity for such a 
term of affection. We find, however, this note dryly ap- 
pended. ‘** Pledges dere.’ A Latinism, as Mr. Upton 
has observed, pignora chara.’ — Todd. 

In the commencement of Book Second, the wizard Ar- 
chimago is called, ‘‘ that conning architect of cancred guyle.”’ 
This expression draws forth the following note from ‘Todd. 
‘¢ Gregory Nazianzen, it may be observed. denominates, | in 
his tr agedy of Christus Patiens, the old Dragon, « UyZUAO MINS, 
‘fraudis artifex’; whence, perhaps, Spenser’s architect of 
guyle, applied to the same deceiy er. 

‘I'he lame leg of Spenser’s poor old hag, Occasion, is 
used by the commentators to make a delightful flourish. ‘The 
lines describing the witch are, 

‘¢ And him behind a wicked hag did stalke, 
In ragged robes and filthy disaray ; 
Her other leg was lame, that she no’ te walke, 
But on a staffe her feeble steps did stay.”’ 

This other leg is a charming bone to pick, and we have 
learning enough ‘displayed upon the subject to drive an editor, 
in these degenerate days, to despair. We quote U pton’s re- 
marks. 


‘¢¢ Her other leg was lame.’ Literally from Homer. 
Dohkxog Env zoos 0 ‘ETEPON IOAA. Hesychius, “EtEQ0v TOOK. 
Toy eva MOOU, TOY evaivyuoy, — alluding to this passage of Ho- 


mer ; ‘It means,’ says Hesychius, ‘ One of his legs, or rath- 
er, his left leg.’ ‘The late learned editor of Hesychius did 
not see the allusion. Now éregog is used sometimes for left, 
and what is left-handed is unlucky. See Pindar, Pyth. 7. 
ver. 62 


U 9 ie 
Meiuwyr ny) ETEQOS, 
Eg xaxov toswais Mauc- 
’ 
OaTtToO VY. 


> 
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*¢ So ércow zeto, is the left hand, | in Plato de Repub. p.43 
edit. H. Steph. "thin uev 4 unm Povo ZElQ étéou O& 4, Mg0UHyo- 
wern. ‘The picture of this wicked hag is the picture of Occa- 
ston in Phedrus, which has likewise been noticed by the au- 


thor of remarks on Spenser. 


‘ Cursu ille volucri pendens in novacula, 

Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo corpore, 

Quem si occuparis, teneas ; elapsum semel 

Noni ipse possit Jupiter reprehendere, 

Occasionem rerum significat brevem. 

Effectus impediret ne segnis mora, 

Finxere antiqui talem efiigiem emporis.’ ’’— Upton. 


Many readers would perhaps have been superficial enough 
to be satisfied with being informed, that ‘‘ other,’’ as here 
used, is borrowed from classical expressions, signifying ¢* left.” 

In the eighth canto of Book Second, Spenser describes a 
battle between Prince Arthur and the two sons of Acrates, 
who, having found Sir Guyon in a swoon, were robbing him 
of his armour. The sword of the prince has been stolen 
some time before, and he has no weapon but his spear, which 
at length breaks. ‘The Palmer, who was watching the con- 
flict by the side of his master, Sir Guyon, seeing ‘the danger 
of the prince, runs to him with the sword of the swooned 
knight, by the help of which Arthur easily conquers his foes. 
The story, as related by our poet, appears perfectly natural, 
and it seems no great stretch of fancy to provide this hero 
with a weapon, in the manner described. Not so thinks 
Upton ; common sense has nothing to do with it; it was 
classical to arm a warrior in this way, otherwise, Spenser 
never would have dreamed of it. We have the following 
note. ‘** Which when the Palmer saw.’ Spenser here 
plainly had Homer in view, where Minerva gives Achilles 
his spear. ude 0 “Lxt0ga. th. 7. 276. She gave him his 
sword so lightly that Iector knew not of it. So Juturna 
gives Turnus his sword, who had broken his former sword 
on the Vulcanian arms of %neas.’’— Upton. 

So we must imagine Spenser, in the course of composi- 
tion, having arrived at the point where the prince’s spear 
breaks, and then rummaging over his Greek and Latin books 
to find out how to extricate the hero from his embarrassing 
situation. 
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Warton is thrown into great confusion by the poet’s speak- 
ing of ordnance, and thinks it an error for which no excuse 
can possibly be found. His speculations are highly edifying. 
The passage which so much disturbs him is this ; 


‘And evermore their hideous ordinaunce 
Upon the bulwarkes cruelly did play.” 


ey this he says, ‘*Chaucer, in his description of the battle 

of Anthony and Cleopatra, mentions guns. Leg. of Cleop. 
ver. 58. Salvator Rosa has painied a cannon at the entrance 
of the tent of Holofernes. But these examples will not ac- 
quit Spenser. Ariosto was somewhat more cautious in this 
particular ; for though he supposes the use of firearms on a 
certain occasion in the age of Charlemagne, yet be prudently 
suggests that they were soon afterwards abolis hed, and that the 
use of them continued unknown for many years. He attrib- 
utes the revival, no less than the invention, of these infernal 
engines, to the de a 2. Be Be 

Upton, however, finds an apology for his favorite in that 


never-failing magazine, his c lassical attainments.  ¢¢ Their 
ordinaunce,’’ he Hg ‘¢means battering ail ; such 
as are described in Lipsius ; these he calls huge artillery. 


Spenser poetic ly: uses the word in its larger sense. ‘ Tor- 
menta inter ordines militares collocata’:; so called from ordi- 
nare, being placed in rows. We now confine its signification 
to cannon.’’ 

This appears a tolerably satisfactory explanation. ‘Todd, 
however, cannot resist the temptation to fire a shot out of these 
same cannon. He adds; ‘In Barret’s Dict. 1580, Ordi- 
nance signifies generally, instruments of war. But the word 
appears to have been particularly applied to cannon in Spen- 
ser’s time. hus Sir J. Harrington in his remarks on Arios- 
to’s guns; * Virgil hath a verse in the sixth /®neados, 
which myself have wondered at many times, to see how 
plainly it expresseth the quality of a piece of ordenance. 
Dum flammas Jovis et sonitus imitatur Olympi.’ 

‘There has been a vulgar idea, that poets are observers of 
nature ; and Spenser gIVeS occasional reason to suspect that 
he had a taste for such beauty. It is possible, that living on 
the banks of the Mulla, he might have noticed the eflect of 
moonlight on the water. If so, we should not be surprised 
at his writing, 
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‘* Upon the waves to spread her trembling light.”’ 


Not at all ; Upton informs us how he thought of using the ex- 
pression in this note. ‘* ¢ I] tremolante lume.’ — Ariost. Orl. 
Fur. C. 8.71. ‘'Tremulum lumen.’ — Virg. A‘n. 8. 22. 
‘ Splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus.’— Aun. 7.9. Virgil 
took this expression from Ennius ; 


9 99 


‘TLumine sic tremulo terra et cava cerula candent. 

But it is not enough, that Spenser had no ideas but those 

he borrowed from the ancients. Where he varies from clas- 

sical forms, we are informed that he could not possibly have 

meant what he said ; there must be some mistake about it. 
Upon the line, 


‘The power to rule the billowes, and the waves to tame,”’ 
Upton has the following remarks. ‘*‘ 'To rule the billowes and 
to tame the waves, is the same thing. I believe here is a 
‘false print, and that our poet wrote as the opposition requires, 
—‘'The power to raise the billowes and the waves to 
tame.’ ’’ Spenser is classical in his expressions ; see Hor. 
Od. 3. 1. 1. 


** Quo non Arbiter Adria, 
Major tollere seu ponere vult freta.”’ 


And Virg. ‘én. 1. 70 ; 
‘* Et mulcere dedit fluctus, et tollere vento.”’ 


And Homer, Od. x. 22; 


SH wiv WATEMENAL 49° OPNTMEN ov # &dé)y01.” 
So above, St. 11 ; 

‘* That rules the seas and makes them rise and fall.’’ 
And below, St. 52; 


‘**’To rule his tides, and surges to up-rere.”’ 


We shall have room for but one more extract, which, be- 
ing a learned discussion upon the color of Cupid’s dress, we 
hope will prove as interesting to our readers as it evidently 
was to that grave commentator, ‘Thomas Warton. The im- 
portance of the subject well deserves the formidable array 
of learning which he brings forward to elucidate it. 

In Canto Seventh of the ‘* Legend of Constancie,”’ are 
these lines ; 

‘* But life was like a faire young lusty boy, 

Such as they faine Dan Cupid to have beene, 
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Full of delightful health and lively joy, 
Deckt all with floures and wings of gold fit to employ.” 


These lines elicit the following remarks from Warton. 
‘¢ Chaucer thus represents Cupid, Rom. R. v. 890 ; 


‘** But of his robe to devise 
I dread encumbered for to be; 
For not yclad in silk was he, 
But all in floures and flourettes.’ 


But the ancients have left us no authority for such a repre- 
sentation of Cupid. Our author, St. 34, above, gives him a 
green vest, which is equally unwarrantable, though Catullus 
has given him a yellow vest. — 4d Manlium. — 


‘** * Quam circumcursans hinc illine sepe Cupido, 
Fulgebat crocina candidus in tunica,’ — 
where Scaliger remarks, from Julius Pollux, that Sappho 
attributes a purple vest to this deity ; but, according to the 
general sense in which o0gq Ugeos is sometimes used, she may 
probably mean a rich mantle.’ 

We have cited these comments from the variorum edition 
for several purposes. In the first place, our object was to 
show the importance of a new and more judicious edition of 
Spenser, if the work is ever destined to be popular, Hith- 
erto, the choice for readers has been between such an edition 
as that of Todd, (for the various labors of Church, Hughes, 
and Upton partake of the same character,) and an edition 
like Pickering’s, with no other explanations than a glossary 
attached to the last volume, which is but little better than no 
glossary at all. With such means for reading Spenser, it 
amounted almost to a moral impossibility, that he should be 
generally relished or even understood. 

The Boston edition supplies this want. It is learned 
without being pedantic, and concise without being obscure. 
The introduction, by the editor, is an extremely attractive 
essay. Without any parade of learning, it gives evidence of 
an acquaintance with all that has been written on the subject. 
The writer does not, like the older commentators, lay bare 
to us all the foundations of his knowledge. He simply rears 
his superstructure before our eyes ; but the work stands so 
firmly, and its proportions are so complete, that we perceive 
at once that it is built upon a solid rock of learning, and that 
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the plan and elevation were deliberately and carefully devised 
and matured before the structure was raised. 

Asa critique upon Spenser, the Introduction seems to us 
extremely just. ‘Though it is written by an evident admirer of 
the poet, it is discriminating, cool, and impartial ; the literary 
faults of the author are not “glossed over or palliated, and the 
beauties of the style and sentiment are brought out in a strong 
light, with taste and eloquence. As a composition, the In- 
troduction is entided to high praise. ‘The style is flowing, 
harmonious, and impressive ; and no man of taste or talent can 
rise from its perusal without an increased relish for the poet, 
and a stronger desire to enjoy his beauties. 

‘I'he notes occupy no more space than is absolutely neces- 
sary for explaining the text, excepting that, in a few places, 
the poem seems to extort from the editor a burst of admira- 
tion, in which he cannot forbear calling upon his readers to 
sympathize with him. ‘The glossary is printed at the bottom 
of each page in such a manner, that a single gl: ance will ex- 
plain to the reader the signification of the w ord j 1 question. 
This will be found a very great improvement ie the plan 
usually adopted, of printing the glossary at the close of the 
work, 

[t is not going too far, we believe, to assert, that any 
reader of common intelligence will understand Spenser quite 
as well, and enjoy his reading infinite ly more, in this edition 
than in any which has appeared before it. 

Our object, in the second place, in quoting the remarks of 
various commentators which are collected in the variorum 
edition, has been, to present to our readers a specimen of 
the best criticism upon Spenser, during the greater portion of 
the eighteenth century. With regard to this poet, l'odd’s 
edition may be considered as closing one epoch of criticism 3 
it is the exponent of a class of commentators. His own re- 
marks — little in character from those of Church, Upton, 
Hughes, or Warton. As a commentator he belongs to the 
last century pir ak thanthe present If his language were only 
a little less modern, he might easily be mistaken for a con- 
temporary of Colman or 'T hornton. And his edition of Spen- 
ser belongs essentially to the class of literature which seems 
to have been his model. 

A new era of criticism has already commenced. ‘The style 
is changed ; more enlarged views are entertained ; a diflerent 
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and higher taste prevails ; learning is stripped of pedantry, 
and made to clothe itself in the garb of common sense. We 
are of opinion, that Spenser is better understood and more 
justly appreciated at present, than he has been at any time 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth. In this respect, we must 
venture to differ from an accomplished writer of the present 
day in England. 

‘¢'T’he admiration of this great poem,” says Mr. Hal- 
lam,* speaking of the ‘* Faerie Queene,” ‘* was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. No academy had been trained to carp at 
his genius with minute cavilling ; no recent popularity, no 
traditional fame, (for Chaucer was rather venerated than 
much in the hands of the reader,) interfered with the 
immediate recognition of his supremacy. ‘The ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ became, at once, the delight of every accom- 
plished gentleman, the model of every poet, the solace of 
every scholar. In the course of the next century, by the ex- 
tinction of habits derived from chivalry, and the change, both 
of taste and language, which came on with the civil wars and 
the Restoration, Spenser lost something of his attraction and 
much more of his influence over literature ; yet, in the most 
phlegmatic temper of the general reader, he seems to have 
been one of our most popular writers. ‘Time, however, has 
gradually wrought its work ; and, notwithstanding the more 
imaginative cast of poetry in the present century, it may be 
well doubted, whether the ‘ Faerie Queene’ is as much 
read, or as highly esteemed, as in the days of Anne.’ 

The literary taste of England, which had been asian 
and dazzled by the sple ndor of the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth, and degraded by the profane and ribald spirit of 
the court of Charles the Se cond, began to rise, in the days 
of Anne, from the infamy into whic h it had been plunged. 
The criticisms of Addison upon Milton, and of Hughes upon 
Spenser, in the ‘* Spectator,” and the paraphrase of the story 
of Amoret, in the ‘** Tattler,”’ all published within the first fif- 
teen years of Anne’s reign, show a great advance in the 
taste for English literature beyond the preceding century. 
Dryden, who was the boldest defender of Spenser in his 
time, if not the only critic who dared to praise him at all, 
says, ‘¢ His obsolete language, and the ill choice of his stanza, 
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are faults but of the second magnitude ; for notwithstanding 
the first, he is still intelligible, at least after a little practice ; 
and for the last, he is the more to be admired, that, laboring 
under such a difficulty, his verses are so numerous, so vari- 
ous, and so harmonious, that only Virgil, whom he profess- 
edly imitated, has surpassed him among the Romans, and 
only Mr. Waller among the English.”’ 1t would be difficult, 
in the range of our literature, to select a passage which con- 
denses more bad taste than this. The praise bestowed by 
a critic, who speaks of ‘‘ the ill choice”? of the Spenserian 
stanza, and who ranks Waller above Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, 
and Milton, loses all value. 

The relative merits of our poets began to be better under- 
stood in the succeeding century ; Waller was no longer ac- 
counted the first of English versifiers, nor Milton looked 
upon as a monstrous and unintelligible compound of Puritan- 
ism, chivalry, and classic erudition. It was discovered, that 
high treason was committed against Nature, when Bullock or 
Penkethman attempted to ‘‘ mend a noble play of Shakspeare 
or Jonson ;”’ that Spenser’s style ‘‘ is very poetical,’’ ‘* his 
words are all true English and numbers exquisite ; ’’ that there 


is ‘* great justness and variety ”’ in his epithets ; and that he 


had ‘‘ an admirable talent in representations ”’ of allegorical 


characters. ‘The essay of Hughes upon allegorical poetry, 
and his remarks on the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” contain many just 
and sensible observations ; though at the same time they prove 

plainly enough, that that writer was incapable of forming a 
proper estimate of the merits of the poem. ‘They do not 
reach the higher walks of criticism; they discuss ‘the out- 
ward form and model of the poem; the fertility and rich- 
ness of imagination it displays ; its resemblance to classical 
poems, and to the poems of Italy ; the impropriety of laying 
the scene in Fairy land; of introducing Fairies as large as 
human beings, and of confounding the two together, and of 
representing Arthur as only a private gentleman and a minor, 
instead of giving us a portion of his history as a king. But 
there is no attempt made in this critique to analyze the vari- 
ous leading characters ; to measure the depth of the poet’s 
wisdom ; the sound tone of morals which pervades the work ; 
the power of thought displayed ; the pathos, the tenderness, 
delicacy, refinement, and loveliness, and at the same time the 
individuality and distinctness, of the heroines ; the different 
kinds of strength and valor which mark the heroes ;—- these 
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pass almost utterly unnoticed by Hughes. Mr. Hallam would 
surely rank the critique in ‘* Blackwood,” which he praises so 
highly, far above any thing that was written about Spenser in 
the days of Anne. For ourselves, we should consider his own 
condensed and excellent remarks upon the ‘ Faerie Queene” 
as indicating a far more just appreciation of the old poet, than 
any period of the eighteenth century could boast of. 

The critical writings of the last century abound in notices 
of Spenser ; but we know of none on the whole, which seem 
to rate him so highly as he is regarded by the writers of the 
present day. Johnson wrote an essay in the ‘ Rambler’ 
upon the danger and impropriety of imitating Spenser ; he ob- 
serves, ‘ To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spenser 
can incur no reproach, for allegory is, perhaps, one of the 
most pleasing vehicles for instruction. But [I am very far 
from extending the same respect to his diction or his stanza. 
His style was, in his own time, allowed to be vicious, so 
darkened with old words and peculiarities of phrase, and so 
remote from common use, that Jonson boldly pronounces him 
to have written no language. His stanza is at once difficult 
and unpleasing ; tiresome to the ear by its uniformity, and to 
the attention by its length. Perhaps, however, the style of 
Spenser might by long labor be justly copied ; but life is 
surely given us for higher purposes, than to gather what our 
ancestors have wisely thrown away, and to learn what is of 
no value but because it has been forgotten.”’ 

Johnson undoubtedly had reason for giving this caution ; a 
better taste was apparently springing up with regard to Eng- 
lish literature ; and the autocratic Doctor might have felt, per- 
haps, that, with the growth of more pure and liberal criticism, 
his own influence in the republic of letters would be lessened. 
We learn from a paper published in the ‘* Connoisseur,”’ 
about the same time with the above remarks of Johnson, that 
the attention of literary men was beginning to be directed to 
the purification of the language. ‘‘ A friend of mine,”’ says 
this writer, ‘‘ lately gave me an account of a set of gentlemen, 
who meet together once a week under the name of the Eng- 
lish Club. ‘The title with which they dignify their society, 
arises from the chief end of their meeting, which is to edit 

vate their mother tongue. ‘They employ half the time of 
their assembling in hearing some of our best classics read to 
them, which generally furnishes them with conversation for 
the rest of the evening. They have instituted annual festi- 
vals in honor of Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, &c., in each of 
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which, an oration, interspersed with encomiums on the Eng- 
lish language, is spoken in praise of the author, who, in the 
phrase of the Almanac, gives the red letter to the day. 
They have established a fund from which handsome rewards 
are allotted to those, who shall supply the place of any exotic 
terms, that have been smuggled into our language, by home- 
spun British words equally significant and expressive. ‘Their 
proceedings, it must, however, be confessed, are somewhat 
unfashionable, for the English tongue is become as little the 
general care as Knglish beef or English honesty.” 
Goldsmith, however, with all his fine genius, failed to dis- 
cover the merits of Spenser. In his review of Church’s 
edition, he remarks ; ‘‘ It is, it must be owned, somewhat 
surprising, that Spenser, who was so well acquainted with 
Virgil, should not have adopted the Eneid of the Roman 
poet, rather than the Romans of the Wises and Jongleurs, his 
more immediate predecessors. It is true, he has endeavour- 
ed to soften this defect by forming his work into an allegory ; 
however, the pleasure we receive from this species of com- 
position, though never so finely balanced between truth and 
fiction, is but of a subordinate nature, as we have always two 
passions opposing each other ; a love of reality, which re- 
presses the flights of fancy, and a passion for the marvellous, 
which would leave reflection behind.’’ Goldsmith seems, 
however, to have had some dawning notion, that Spenser was 
not appreciated as he ought to be. A ray of light, perhaps, 
did now and then shoot from that sun of brightness, and pierce 
the murky clouds which were rolling up from the earth, and 
obscuring the heavens, and a vague promise of a brighter day 
did sometimes cheer the hearts of the prophets of those times. 
Later than the middle of the eighteenth century, we find 
Hume publishing these remarks upon Spenser. ‘* ‘This poet 
contains great beauties, a sweet and harmonious versification, 
easy elocution, and a fine imagination. Yet does the perusal 
of his work become so tedious, that one never finishes it from 
the mere pleasure which it affords ; it soon becomes a kind 
of task reading ; and it requires some effort and resolution to 
carry us on to the end of his long performance.” ‘‘ The tedi- 
ousness of continued allegory, and that too, seidom striking or 
ingenious, has also contributed to render the ‘ Faerie Queene ’ 
peculiarly tiresome ; not to mention the too great frequency 
of its descriptions, and the languor of its stanza. Upon the 
whole, Spenser maintains his place upon the shelves among 
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our English classics ; but he is seldom seen on the table ; 
and there is scarcely any one, if he dares to be ingenuous, 
but will confess, that, notwithstanding all the merit of the poet, 
he affords an entertainment with which the palate is soon sa- 
tiated.”’ 

The noblest tribute that was offered to the memory of 
Spenser during the eighteenth century, was undoubtedly 
Thomson’s imitation of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,”’ the ** Castle of 
Indolence.’’ Shenstone adopted the same stanza, and affected 
something of the antique style in his ‘* School Mistress.” Beat- 
tie used the Spenserian stanza in his ‘* Minstrel,’’ though in 
other respects the poem can scarcely be called an imitation. 
The ‘‘ Castle of Indolence,”’ in style and spirit, approaches the 
‘¢ Faerie Queene ”? much nearer than the poems of Shenstone 
and Beattie. Yet no one can compare the two without in- 
stantly feeling the immeasurable superiority of the old bard 
of chivalry. Thomson’s imitation of Spenser reminds us 
of the mimic sounds of a theatre compared with the burst of 
a martial band echoing among the rocks and hills, or the full 
swell of a cathedral organ. It is delightful, and we wish for 
nothing better till we listen to the “original. Shenstone’s 
‘¢ School Mistress,”’ as a poem, is agreeable, fanciful, and in- 
teresting ; as an imitation of Spenser, it is beneath notice. A 
better taste would lead to the adoption of the stanza without 
any pretence at imitation. This Burns has done in his ‘* Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night.” ‘This is no imitation. ‘The stanza is 
no de ‘parted form, raised from the grave and galvanized into 
life, again, when its purpose is oe prone to sink in death. 
Burns uses the stanza as if he had created it. It ought not 
to be called Spenserian in his hands, for : hee nothing of 
Spenser but the number and arrangement of lines and rhymes ; 
it is not merely inspired with life, it is life ; the rolling and 
ethereal mist of words, like the delicate vapor, that assumed 
by degrees the form of the White Lady of Avenel, grace- 
fully gathers into fair proportions, and beams upon us with 
the radiance of Genius. 

We are well aware, that praise and admiration go a good 
deal by fashion. A few leading minds, in every community, 
give the watchword to the rest ; and it may undoubtedly be as- 
serted with truth, that there is no absurdity so monstrous, that 
it may not become the rage, if a few men of genius are de- 
termined that it shall. ‘There are fashions in literature as in 
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every thing else ; sometimes they are in good taste, but, 
when otherwise, there is always this comfort, that they are 
sure to be followed by a reaction. 

It is possible, therefore, that the admiration which is ex- 
pressed of late years for Spenser, may be a mere fashion ; 
but we are more inclined to believe, that it is the sober judg- 
ment of an age of sound criticism, of better morals, and of 
a more elevated taste. 

At all events, such is the judgment of the age. The 
Spenserian stanza has been used by a throng of writers, from 
the humble aspirant to a place in the ‘‘ poet’s corner” of a 
newspaper, up to the sublime and lonely Byron. A_ host of 
critics have been busy in sounding the praises of the old 
poet ; beautiful editions of his works have been published, 
and, what is more important, there is good reason to believe 
that they have been read. And Spenser is now universally 
acknowledged, both in England and in this country, to belong 
to the first class of poets. 





Art. VIII.—A New Home; Who’ll Follow? or, 
Glimpses of Western Life. By Mrs. Mary Cravers, 
an Actual Settler. New York: C. 8. Francis. 12mo. 
pp. 317. 


We do not know whether Clavers is an assumed or a real 
name ; but we are certain, that the book which bears it will 
confer on its author no unenviable reputation. It is a work 
of striking merit ; such as we do not often meet with in these 
days of repetition and imitation. The author is a person who 
sees for herself, and understands what she sees. She has 
the happy art of representing what she undertakes to de- 
scribe, with a fidelity and reality, which at once fix the 
reader’s attention, and make him feel, that no common 
intellectual power is at work. With literary accomplish- 
ments, and a capacity for enjoying all the pleasures of refined 
society, she has gone into the western wilds, and shown us 
what are the resources and the enjoyments of the backwoods- 
man. In doing this, she spreads no romantic coloring over 
the scenes she describes ; she has no paradise to offer him 
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‘¢who ’ll follow ”’; and, on the other hand, she does 
not write in the churlish tone commonly inspired by ex- 
travagant hopes, which have been disappointed. Far from 
it. ‘lhe real enjoyments of forest life are set forth in their 
true colors; but the real inconveniences, and annoyances, 
and sacrifices, which belong to it, are not extenuated. ‘The 
roads of the West, — if roads they may be called, — the un- 
fathomable roud-holes, and the unspeakable corduroys, which 
will leave imperishable memorials in the recollections, if not 
on the body, of whoever has passed over, round, or through 
them, are presented to us in her pages, with all their terrible 
realities. We feel, while we read, an ex post facto aching of 
the bones ; we are retrospectively bespattered with the irre- 
movable mud; our galligaskins — but we are not in a 
Western wagon, behind an ox-team, as we began to fancy, so 
vivid are the recollections of these things, which Mrs. Cla- 
vers has called up. 

But the talent of Mrs. Clavers is by no means confined to 
the delineation of scenery ; to giving pictures of the outward 
discomforts of Western life. She is a nice observer of 
human character. ‘The free and easy ways of the back- 
woodsman are capitally hit off ; and the oddities and pecu- 
liarities, that such a life as theirs naturally produces, are rep- 
resented in the liveliest manner, and without the least exag- 
geration. ‘lhe language of the dialogue i is in perfect keeping 
with the scene and characters. It is a rich form of the Yan- 
kee, modified by Western usages. 

The following passages will give the inexperienced reader 
some idea of what is meant by a mud-hole. 

‘* Since I have casually alluded to a Michigan mud-hole, I 
may as well enter into a detailed memoir on the subject, for the 
benefit of future travellers, who, flying over the soil on rail- 
roads, may look slightingly back upon the achievements of 
their predecessors. In the ‘ settlements,’ a mud-hole is con- 
sidered as apt to occasion an unpleasant jolt, — a breaking of 
the thread of one’s reverie, — or, in extreme cases, a tempo- 
rary stand-still, or even an overturn of the rash or the unwary. 
Here, on approaching one of these characteristic features of 
the ‘ West,’ — how much does that expression mean to in- 
clude ? I never have been able to discover its limits, — the 
driver stops, alights, walks up to the dark gulf, and around it, 
if he can get round it. He then seeks a long pole and sounds 
it, measures it across, to ascertain how its width compares with 
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the length of his wagon, tries whether its sides are perpendic- 
ular, as is usually the case, if the road is much used. If he find 
it not more than three feet deep, he remounts cheerily, encour- 
ages his team, and in they go, with a plunge and a shock 
rather apt to damp the courage of the inexperienced. If the 
hole be narrow, the hinder wheels will be quite lifted off the 
ground by the depression of their precedents, and so remain 
until, by unwearied chirruping and some judicious touches of 
‘the string,’ the horses are induced to struggle as for their 
lives ; and, if the fates are propitious, they generally emerge 
on the opposite side, dragging the vehicle, or, at least, the 
fore-wheels, after them. When I first ‘penetrated the in- 
terior,’ to use an indigenous phrase, all I knew of the wilds 
was from Hoffman’s Tour, or Captain Hall’s ‘ graphic ’ deline- 
ations ; I had some floating idea of ‘ driving a barouche-and- 
four anywhere through the oak-openings,’ and seeing ‘the 
murdered Banquos of the forest’ haunting the scenes of their 
departed strength and beauty. But I confess, these pictures, 
touched by the glowing pencil of fancy, gave me but incorrect 
notions of a real journey through Michigan. 

‘* Our vehicle was not, perhaps, very judiciously chosen ; at 
least, we have since thought so. It was a light, high-hung 
carriage, — of the description commonly known as a buggy 
or shandrydan, — names of which I would be glad to learn the 
etymology. I seriously advise any of my friends, who are 
about flitting to Wisconsin or Oregon, to prefer a heavy lum- 
ber-waggon, even for the use of the ladies of the family ; very 
little aid or consolation being derived from making a ‘genteel’ 
appearance in such cases. 

** At the first encounter of such a mud-hole as I have at- 
tempted to describe, we stopped in utter despair. My com- 
yanion, indeed, would fain have persuaded me, that the many 
wheel-tracks which passed through the formidable gulf were 
proof positive that it might be forded. I insisted, with all a 
woman’s obstinacy, that I could not and would not make the at- 
tempt, and alighted accordingly, and tried to find a path on 
one side or the other. But in vain, even putting out of the 
question my paper-soled shoes, — sensible things for the woeds. 
The ditch on each side was filled with water and quite too 
wide to jump over ; and we were actually contemplating a re- 
turn, when a man in an immense bear-skin cap and a suit of 
deer’s hide, sprang from behind a stump just within the edge 
of the forest. He ‘ poled’ himself over the ditch in a mo- 
ment, and stood beside us, rifle in hand, as wild and rough a 
specimen of humanity as one would wish to encounter in a 
strange-and lonely road, just at the shadowy dusk of the evening. 
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I did not scream, though I own I was prodigiously frightened. 
But our stranger said immediately, in a gentle tone and with a 
French accent, ‘ Me watch deer, —you want to cross?’ On 
receiving an answer in the aflirmative, he ran in search of a 
rail, which he threw over the terrific mud-hole, — aided me to 
walk across by the help of his pole, — showed my husband 
where to plunge, — waited till he had gone safely through, and 

‘slow circles dimpled o’er the quaking mud,’ —then took 
himself off by the way he came, declining any compensation, 
with a most polite ‘Rien, rien!’ This instance of true and 
genuine and generous politeness, I record for the benefit of all 
bearskin caps, leathern jerkins, and cowhide boots, which la- 
dies from the eastward world may hereafter encounter in 
Michigan.’? — pp. 11 - 13. 


The following will give an idea of tavern accommoda- 
tions, not altogether agreeable to Dr. Johnson’s notion of the 
felicity of tavern life. 


‘The sun had just set when we stopped at the tavern, and I 
then read the cause of my companion’s quizzical look. My 
hotel was a log house of diminutive size, with corresponding 
appurtenances ; and from the moment we entered its door T 
was in a fidget to know where we could possibly sleep. I was 
then new in "Michigan. Our good hostess rose at once with a 
nod of welcome. 

‘© * Well! is this Miss Clavers ?’ (my husband had been 
there before,) ‘well! I want to know ! why, do tell if you ’ve 
been upsot in the mash ? why, I want to know !— and didn’t 
ye hurt ye none ? Come, gals! fly round, and let ’s git some 
supper.’ 

‘*** But you ‘Il not be able to lodge us, Mrs. Danforth,’ said 
I, glancing at three young men and some boys, who appeared 
to have come in from their work, and who were lounging on 
one side of the immense open chimney. 

‘“*Why, bless your heart! yes I shall ; don’t you fret 
yourself ; I ll give you as good a bed as any body need want.’ 

‘*T cast an exploring look, and now discovered a door oppo- 
site the fire. 

‘** Jist step in here,’ said Mrs. Danforth, opening this door; 

‘jist come in, and take off your things, and lop down, if you ’re 
a mind to, while we ’re getting supper. 

a followed her into the room, if room it might be called, a 
strip partitioned off, just six feet wide, so that a bed was accu- 
rately fitted in at each end, and a square space remained va- 
cant between the two. 

‘“* We ’ve been getting this room made lately, and [ tell 
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you it ’s real nice, so private, like!’ said our hostess, with a 
complacent air. ‘ Here,’ she continued, ‘in this bed the gals 
sleeps, and that ’s my bed and the old man’s ; and then here ’s 
a trundle-bed for Sally and Jane,’ and suiting the action to the 
word, she drew out the trundle-bed as far as our standing- 
place would allow, to show me how convenient it was. 

‘* Here was my grand problem still unsolved! If ‘me and 
the old man,’ and the girls, and Sally and Jane, slept in this 
strip, there certainly could be no room for more, and I thought 
with dismay of the low-browed roof, which had seemed to me 
to rest on the tops of the window-frames. And, to make a 
long story short, though manifold were the runnings up and 
down, and close the whisperings before all was ready, I was at 
length ushered up a steep and narrow stick-ladder, into the 
sleeping apartment. Here, surrounded by beds of all sizes, 
spread on the floor, was a bedstead, placed under the peak of 
the roof, in order to gain space for its height, and round this 
state-bed, for such it evidently was, although not supplied with 
pillows at each end, all the men and boys I had seen below 
stairs, were to repose. Sundry old quilts were fastened by 
forks to the rafters, in such a way as to serve as a partial 
screen, and with this I was obliged to be content. Excessive 
fatigue is not fastidious. I called to mind some canal-boat ex- 
periences, and resigned myself to the ‘ honey-heavy dew of 
slumber.’ 

‘*] awoke with a sense of suffocation, —started up, —all was 
dark as the Hall of Eblis. I called, —no answer came; [ 
shrieked ! and up ran one of the ‘ gals.’ 

‘¢* What on airth ’s the matter ? ’ 

‘¢* Where am I ? What ails me ?’ said I, beginning to feel 
a little awkward when I heard the damsel’s voice. 

‘¢* Why, I guess you was scairt, wa’ n’t ye ?’ 

‘¢* Why am I in the dark ? Is it morning ? ’ 

‘¢ * Morning ? why the boys has been gone away this hour, 
and, you see, there ain’t no winder up here, but I ’Il take 
down this here quilt, and then I guess you ’Il be able to see 
some.’ 

** She did so, and I began to discern 


‘A faint shadow of uncertain light,’ 


which, after my eyes had become somewhat accustomed to it, 
served very well to dress by. 

‘* Upon descending the ladder, I found our breakfast prepar- 
ed on a very neat-looking table, and Mrs. Danforth with her 
clean apron on, ready to do the honors. 

‘Seeing me looking round with inquiring eye, she said, 
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‘Oh! you ’re lookin’ for a wash-dish, a’ n’t ye!’ and forth- 
with put some water into a little iron skillet, and carried it out 
to a bench which stood under the eaves, where I performed my 
very limited ablutions al fresco, not at all pleased with this part 
of country habits. 

‘*T bethought me of a story I had heard before we crossed 
the line, of a gentleman travelling in Michigan, who, instead 
of a ‘ wash- dish,’ was directed to the spring, and when he re- 
quested a towel received for answer ; ‘Why, I should think 
you had a hankercher ! ’ 

‘* After breakfast, I expressed a wish to accompany Mr. 
Clavers to the village tract ; but he thought a very bad marsh 
would make the ride unpleasant. 

*** Lord bless ye!’ said Mr. Danforth, ‘that mash has gota 
real handsome bridge over it since you was here last.’ 

‘* So we set out in the buggy, and rode several miles through 
an alternation of open glades, with fine walnut trees scattered 
over them, and ‘bosky dells,’ fragrant as ‘ Araby the blest,’ 
at that delicious hour, when the dews filled the air with the 
scent of the bursting leaves. 

‘* By and by, we came to the ‘ beautiful bridge,’ ,a newly- 
laid causeway of large round logs, with a Slough of Despond to 
be crossed, in order to reach it. I would not consent to turn 
back, however, and in we went, the buggy standing it most 
commendably. When we reached the first log, our poor Ro- 
zinante stopped in utter despair, and some persuasion was ne- 
cessary to induce him to rear high enough to place his fore 
feet upon the bridge, and when he accomplished this feat, and 
after a rest essayed to make the buggy rear too, it was neck 
or nothing. Yet up we went, and then came the severe part 
of the achievement, a ‘ beautiful bridge’ half a mile long ! 

‘‘ Half a rod was enough for me, [ cried for quarter, and 
was permitted to pick my way over its slippery eminences, to 
the utter annihilation of a pair of Lane’s shoes.’’—pp, 16 - 20. 


The following passage is to us a new chapter in the histo- 
ry of habits in the West. 


‘* When Angeline left me, which she did after a few days, I 
was obliged to ‘employ Mrs. Jennings to ‘chore round,’ to bor- 
row her own expression ; and, as Mr. Clavers was absent 
much of the time, I had the full enjoyment of her delectable 
society with that of her husband and two children, who often 
came to meals very sociably, and made themselves at home 
with small urgency on my part. The good lady’s habits re- 
quired strong green tea at least three times a day ; and be- 
tween these three times she drank the remains of the tea from 
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the spout of the tea-pot, saying, ‘ It tasted better so.’ ‘If she 
had n’t it,’ she said, ‘she had the ’sterics so that she was n’t 
able to do a chore.’ And her habits were equally imperious in 
the matter of dipping with her own spoon or knife into every 
dish on the table. She would have made out nobly on kibaubs, 
for even that unwieldy morsel, a boiled ham, she grasped by 
the hock, and cut off in mouthfuls with her knife, declining all 
aid from the carver, and saying coolly, that she made out very 
well. It was in vain any one offered her any thing, she replied 
invariably with a dignified nod ; ‘I ’ll help myself, I thank 
ye. I never want no waitin’ on.’ And this reply is the uni- 
versal one on such occasions, as I have since had vexatious 
occasion to observe. 

‘Tet no one read with an incredulous shake of the head, 
but rather let my sketch of these peculiar habits of my neigh- 
bours be considered as a mere beginning, a shadow of what 
might be told. I might 


‘amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of eyes and ears,’ 


but I forbear. 

‘*If ‘grandeur hear with a disdainful smile,’ — thinking it 
would be far better to starve than to eat under such circum- 
stances, | can only say, such was not my hungry view of the 
case ; and that I often found rather amusing exercise for my 
ingenuity in contriving excuses and plans to get the old lady to 
enjoy her meals alone. ‘To have offered her outright a separ- 
ate table, though the board should groan with all “the delica- 
cies of the city, would have been to secure myself the unenvi- 
able privilege of doing my own ‘ chores,’ at least till I could 

rocure a ‘help’ from some distance beyond the reach of my 
friend Mrs. Jennings’s tongue. 

‘‘It did not require a very long residence in Michigan, to 
convince me, that it is unwise to attempt to stem directly the 
current of society, even in the wilderness; but I have since 
learned many ways of wearing round, which give me the oppor- 
tunity of living very much after my own fashion, without of- 
fending, very seriously, anybody’s prejudices.’’ — pp. 87, 88. 


Further on is related an incident in a young lady’s experi- 
ence, which is not very common in the less heroic circles of 
the older settlements. 


‘*[ had the pleasure of receiving, early in the month of 
September, a visit from a young city friend, a charming, lively 
irl, who unaffectedly enjoyed the pleasures of the country, 
and whose taste for long walks and rides was insatiable. I 
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curtained off, with the unfailing cotton sheets, a snow-white 
bower for her in the loft, and spread a piece of carpeting, a 
relic of former magnificence, over the loose boards that served 
for a floor. The foot square window was shaded by a pink 
curtain, and a bed-side chair and a candle-stand completed 
a sleeping-apartment, which she declared was perfectly delight- 
ful. 

‘* So smoothly flowed our days during that charming visit, 
that I had begun to fear my fair guest would be obliged to return 
to ———— without a single adventure worth telling, when one 
morning, as we sat sewing, Arthur ran in with a prodigious 
snake-story, to which, though we were at first disposed to pay 
no attention, we were at length obliged to listen. 

‘** A most beautiful snake,’ he declared, ‘ was coming up to 
the back door.’ 

‘*'T’o the back door we ran; and there, to be sure, was a 
large rattle-snake, or massasauga, lazily winding its course 
towards the house, Alice standing still to admire it, too igno- 
rant to fear. 

‘* My young friend snatched up a long switch, whose ordin- 
ary office was to warn the chickens from the dinner-table, and 
struck at the reptile, which was not three feet from the door. 
It reared its head at once, made several attempts to strike, or 
spring, as it is called here, though it never really springs. 
Fanny continued to strike ; and at “length the snake turned for 
flight, not, however, without a battle of at least two minutes. 

«© Here ’s the axe, cousin Fanny,’ said Arthur, ‘don’t let 
him run away!’ and while poor I stood in silent terror, 
the brave girl followed, struck once ineffectually, and with 
another blow divided the snake, whose writhings turned te the 
sun as many hues as the windings of Broadway on a spring 
morning, — and Fanny was a heroine. 

‘* It is my opinion, that, next to having a cougar spring at 
one, the absolute killing of a rattle-snake 1s peculiarly appro- 
priate to constitute a Michigan heroine ; —and the cream of 
my snake-story is, that it might be sworn to chapter and verse, 
before the nearest justice. What cougar story can say as 
much ° 

‘* But the nobler part of the snake ran away with far more 
celerity than it had displayed while it ‘could a tad unfold,’ 
and we exalted the coda to a high station on the logs at the 


corner of the house, — for fear none of the scornful sex would 
credit our prowess.’’ — pp. 99 — 101. 


If our next extract is rather long, it is good enough to 
compensate for that fault. 
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‘*** Mother wants your sifter,’ said Miss lanthe Howard, a 
young lady of six years’ standing, attired in a tattered calico, 
thickened with dirt ; her unkempt locks straggling from under 
that hideous substitute for a bonnet, so universal in the west- 
ern country, a dirty cotton handkerchief, which is used, ad 
nauseam, for all sorts of purposes. 

“« «Mother wants your sifter, and she says she guesses you 
can let her have some sugar and tea, ’ cause you *ve got plenty.’ 

‘* This excellent reason, ‘ cause you ’ve got plenty,’ is con- 
clusive as to sharing with your neighbours. Whoever comes 
into Michigan with nothing, will be sure to better his condi- 
tion ; but woe to him that brings with him any thing like an ap- 
pearance of abundance, whether of money, or mere household 
conveniences. ‘To have them, and not be willing to share 
them in some sort with the whole community, is an unpardonable 
crime. You must lend your best horse to qui que ce soit, to go 
ten miles over hill and marsh, in the darkest night, for a doctor; 
or your team to travel twenty after a ‘ gal’; your wheel-barrows, 
your shovels, your utensils of all sorts, belong, not to yourself, 
but to the public, who do not think it necessary even to ask a 
loan, but take it for granted. ‘The two saddles and bridles of 
Montacute spend most of their time in travelling from house to 
house a-manback ; and I have actually known a stray martin- 
gale to be traced to four dwellings two miles apart, having been 
lent from one to another, without a word to the original pro- 
prietor, who sat waiting, not very patiently, to commence a 


journey. 


‘*Then, within doors, an inventory of your plenishing of all 
sorts would scarcely more than include the articles which you 
are solicited to lend. Not only are all kitchen utensils as 
much your neighbours’ as your own, but bedsteads, beds, 
blankets, sheets, travel from house to house, a_ pleasant 
and effectual mode of securing the perpetuity of certain 
efflorescent peculiarities of the skin, for which Michigan is 
becoming almost as famous as the land ‘ ’twixt Maiden- 
kirk and John o’ Groat’s.’ Sieves, smoothing-irons, and 
churns run about as if they had legs ; one brass kettle is 
enough for a whole neighbourhood ; and I could point to a 
cradle which has rocked half the babies in Montacute. For 
my own part, I have lent my broom, my thread, my tape, my 
spoons, my cat, my thimble, my scissors, my shawl, my shoes; 
and have been asked for my combs and brushes ; and my hus- 
band, for his shaving apparatus and his pantaloons. 

“But the cream of the joke lies in the manner of the thing. 
It is so straight-forward and honest, none of your hypocritical 
civility and servile gratitude! Your true republican, when he 
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finds that you possess any thing which would contribute to his 
convenience, walks in with, ‘ Are you going to use your horses 
to-day?’ if horses happen to be the thing he needs. 

*** Yes, I shall probably want them.’ 

*** Oh, well; if you want them, —I was thinking to get 
"em to go up north a piece.’ 

‘*Or perhaps the desired article comes within the female 
department. 

‘* Mother wants to get some butter; that ’ere butter you 
bought of Miss Barton this mornin’.’ 

‘‘And away goes your golden store, to be repaid, perhaps, 
with some cheesy, greasy stuff, brought in a dirty pail, with 
‘ Here ’s your butter.’ 

‘* A girl came in to borrow a ‘ wash-dish,’ ‘ because we ’ve 
got company.’ Presently she came back; ‘ Mother says 
you ’ve forgot to send a towel.’ 

‘* «The pen, and ink, and a sheet o’ paper, and a wafer,’ is 
no unusual request ; and when the pen is returned, you are 
generally informed, that you sent ‘an awful bad pen.’ 

‘‘] have been frequently reminded of one of Johnson’s hu- 
morous sketches. A man returning a broken wheel-barrow to 
a Quaker, with ‘Here, I ’ve broke your rotten wheel-barrow, 
usin’ on ’t. I wish you ’d get it mended right off, ’cause I want 
to borrow it again this afternoon.’ The Quaker is made to re- 
ply, ‘ Friend, it shall be done ;’ and I wish I possessed more 
of his spirit. 

‘* But I did not intend to write a chapter on involuntary 
loans ; I have a story to tell. 

‘* One of my best neighbours is Mr. Philo Doubleday, a long, 

awkward, honest, hard-working Maine-man, or Mainote, I sup- 
pose one might say ; so good-natured, that he might be mis- 
taken for a simpleton ; ; but that must be by those that do not 
know him. He is quite an old settler, came in four years ago, 
bringing with him a wife, who is to him as vinegar-bottle to 
oil-cruet, or as mustard to the sugar, which is used to soften 
its biting qualities. Mrs. Doubleday has the sharpest eyes, 
the sharpest nose, the sharpest tongue, the sharpest elbows, 
and, above all, the sharpest voice, that ever ‘ penetrated the 
interior ’ of Michigan. She has a tall, straight, bony figure, 
in contour somewhat resembling two hard-oak planks fastened 
together and stood on end ; and, strange to say! she was full 
five-and-thirty when her mature graces attracted the eye and 
won the affections of the worthy Philo. What eclipse had 
come over Mr. Doubleday’s usual sagacity, when he made 
choice of his Polly, 1 am sure I never could guess ; but he is 
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certainly the only man in the wide world who could possibly 
have lived with her ; and he makes her a most excellent hus- 
band. 

‘* She is possessed with a neat devil ; I have known many 
such cases; her floor is scoured every night, after all are in 
bed but the unlucky scrubber, Betsey, the maid of all work ; 
and woe to the unfortunate ‘ indiffidle,’ as neighbour Jenkins 
says, who first sets dirty boot on it inthe morning. If men 
come in to talk over road business, for Philo is much sought 
when ‘the public ’ has any work to do, or school business, for 
that, being very troublesome, and quite devoid of profit, is often 
conferred upon Philo, Mrs. Doubleday makes twenty errands 
into the room, expressing in her visage all the force of Mrs. 
Raddle’s inquiry, ‘/s them wretches going?’ And when, at 
length, their backs are turned, out comes the bottled vengeance. 
The sharp eyes, tongue, elbow, and voice, are all in instant 
requisition. 

** «Fetch the broom, Betsey ! and the scrub-broom, Betsey! 
and the mop, and that ’ere dish of soap, Betsey! And why 
on earth did n’t you bring some ashes ? You did n’t expect to 
clean such a floor as this without ashes, did you ?? —‘ What 
time are you going to have dinner, my dear ?’ says the imper- 
turbable Philo, who is getting ready to go out. 

‘¢*« Dinner! [I’m sure I don’t know! there ’s no time to 
cook dinner in this house! nothing but slave, slave, slave, 
from morning till night, cleaning up after a set of nasty, dirty,’ 
&e. &e. ‘Phew!’ says Mr. Doubleday, looking at his 
fuming helpmate with a calm smile, ‘It ’Il all rub out when it ’s 
dry, if you ‘Il only let it alone.’ 

*** Ves, yes ; and it would be plenty clean enough for you if 
there had been forty horses in here.’ 

‘* Philo, on some such occasion, waited till his Polly had 
stepped out of the room, and then, with a bit of chalk, wrote, 
on the broad black-walnut mantel-piece, — 


‘ Bolt and bar hold gate of wood, 
Gate of iron springs make good, 
Bolt nor spring can bind the flame, 
Woman’s tongue can no man tame,’ 


and then took his hat and walked off. 

‘* This is his favorite mode of vengeance, —‘ poetical jus- 
tice,’ as he calls it ; and, as he is never at a loss for a rhyme 
of his own or other people’s, Mrs. Doubleday stands in no small 
dread of these efforts of genius. Once, when Philo’s crony, 
James Porter, the blacksmith, had left the print of his black- 
ened knuckles on the outside of the oft-scrubbed door, and was 
the subject of some rather severe remarks from the gentle 
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Polly, Philo, as he left the house with his friend, turned and 
wrote, over the offended spot, — 


‘Knock not here ! 
Or dread my dear, 
en | ON 


and the very next person that came was Mrs. Skinner, the 
merchant’s wife, all dressed in her red merino, to make a visit. 
Mrs. Skinner, who did not possess an unusual share of tact, 
walked oravely round to the back door, and there was Mrs. 
Doubleday up to the eyes in soap-making. Dire was the mor- 
tification, and point-blank were the questions, as to how the 
visiter came to go round that way ; and when the warning 
couplet was produced in justification, we must draw a veil over 
what followed, as the novelists say. 

‘* Sometimes these poeticals came in aid of poor Betsey ; as 
once, when on hearing a crash in the little shanty-kitchen, Mrs. 
Doubleday called, in her shrillest tones, ‘ Betsey ! what on 
earth ’s the matter?’ Poor Betsey, knowing what was com- 
ing, answered, in a deprecatory whine, ‘The cow’s kicked 
over the buckwheat batter ! ’ 

‘‘ When the clear, hilarous voice of Philo, from the yard, 
where he was chopping, instantly completed the triplet ; — 

***'Take up the pieces and throw ’em at her !’ for once the 
grim features of his spouse relaxed into a smile, and Betsey 
escaped her scolding. 

‘Yet Mrs. Doubleday is not without her excellent qualities 
as a wife, a friend, and a neighbour. She keeps her husband’s 
house and stockings in unexceptionable trim. Her emptin’s 
are the envy of the ‘neighbourhood. Her vinegar is, — as how 
could it fail ? —the ne plus ultra of sharpness ; and her pickles 
are greener than the grass of the field. She will watch night 
after night with the sick, perform the last sad offices for the dead, 
or take to her home and heart the little ones whose mother is 
removed for ever from her place at the fire-side. All this she 
can do cheerfully, and she will not repay herself, as many good 
people do, by recounting every word of the querulous sick 
man, or the desolate mourner, with added hints of tumbled 
drawers, closets all in heaps, or awful dirty kitchens. 

‘* {| was sitting, one morning , with my neighbour Mrs. Jen- 
kins, who is a sister of Mr. Doubleday, when Betsey, Mrs. 
Doubleday’ s ‘hired girl,’ came in with one of the shingles of 
Philo’s handiwork in her hand, which bore, in Mr. Doubleday’s 
well-known chalk marks, — 
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‘Come quick, Fanny! 
And bring the granny ; 
For Mrs. Double- 
day ’s in trouble.’ 


‘** And the next intelligence was of a fine, new pair of lungs, 
at that hitherto silent mansion. I called very soon after to 
take a peep at the ‘latest found’; and if the suppressed de- 
light of the new papa was a treat, how much more was the 
softened aspect, the womanized tone of the proud and happy 
mother. I never saw a being so completely transformed. 
She would almost forget to answer me, in her absorbed watch- 
ing of the breath of the little sleeper. Even when trying to be 
polite, and to say what the occasion demanded, her eyes would 
not be withdrawn from the tiny face. Conversation on any 
subject but the ever-new theme of ‘babies,’ was out of the 
question. Whatever we began upon, whirled round sooner or 
later to the one point. The needle may tremble, but it turns 
not with the less constancy to the pole. 

‘* As I pass for an oracle in the matter of paps and possets, I 
had frequent communication with my now happy neighbour, 
who had forgotten to scold her husband, learned to let Betsey 
have time to eat, and omitted the nightly scouring of the floor, 
lest so much dampness might be bad for the baby. We were 
in deep consultation, one morning, on some important point 
touching the well-being of this sole object of Mrs. Doubleday’s 
thoughts and dreams, when the very same little Ianthe How- 
ard, dirty as ever, presented herself. She sat down and stared 
awhile without speaking, d l’ordinaire, and then informed us, 
that her mother ‘ wanted Miss Doubleday to let her have her 
baby for a little while, cause Benny’s mouth’s so sore that ’ 
— but she had no time to finish the sentence. 

‘**Lenp my BaBy!!!’—and her utterance failed. The 
new mother’s feelings were fortunately too big for speech, and 
Ianthe wisely disappeared before Mrs. Doubleday found her 
tongue. Philo, who entered on the instant, burst into one of 
his electrifying laughs, with — 

‘ Ask my Polly, 
To lend her dolly !’ — 
and I could not help thinking, that one must come ‘ West,’ in 
order to learn a little of every thing. 

‘* The identical glass-tube, which I offered Mrs. Howard as 
a substitute for Mrs. Doubleday’s baby, and which had already, 
frail as it is, threaded the country for miles in all directions, is, 
even as I[ write, in demand ; a man on horseback comes from 
somewhere near Danforth’s, and asks in mysterious whispers 
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for — but I shall not tell what he calls it. The reader must 
come to Michigan.’’ — pp. 114 — 122. 


The passages we have already given are sufficient to af- 
ford a taste of the quality of the book ; of its variety and vi- 
vacity ; of the excellence of its style, the good-humor and 
wit of the author. But many other interesting points in 
western habits and life are touched upon. We have all the 
steps in the growth of the village, with a glimpse at the pro- 
ceedings of that worthy class of people, the land-speculators. 
Then we have the rivalry of the neighbouring town of 'Tink- 
erville ; the establishment of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Banking House ; the emission of splendid new bank 
bills ; the sudden increase of business in 'Tinkerville, in con- 
sequence thereof; and the final crash of that celebrated in- 
stitution, like so many of its prototypes in the older States, — 
we will not particularize, or we might mention , and 
Then we have the incipient stages of exclusiveness 
and gentility in the upper circles of Montacute and ‘Tinker- 
ville ; the jealousies and envyings to which these give rise ; 
the effects of calumny and gossip ; and a prosecution for 
defamation before ’Squire Jenkins. 

The first meeting of the Montacute Iemale Benevolent 
Society must not be passed over unnoticed. 








‘* There were nineteen women with thirteen babies, — or at 
least ‘ young uns,’ (indigenous, ) — who were not above ginger- 
bread. Of these thirteen, nine held large chunks of ginger- 
bread, or dough-nuts, in trust, for the benefit of the gowns of 
the society ; the remaining four were supplied with bunches of 
maple-sugar, tied in bits of rag, and pinned to their shoulders, 
or held dripping in the fingers of their mammas. 

‘‘Mrs. Flyter was ‘slicked up’ for the occasion, in the 
snuff-colored silk she was married in, curiously enlarged in the 
back, and not as voluminous in the floating part, as is the 
wasteful custom of the present day. Her three immense chil- 
dren, white-haired and blubber-lipped, like their amiable pa- 
rent, were in pink ginghams, and blue glass beads. Mrs. 
Nippers wore her unfailing brown merino, and black apron ; 
Miss Clinch, her inevitable scarlet calico ; Mrs. Skinner, her 
red merino, with baby of the same; Mrs. Daker shone out in her 
very choicest city finery, — (where else could she show it ? poor 
thing) ; and a dozen other Mistresses shone in their ‘ t’other 
gowns,’ and their tamboured collars. Mrs, Doubleday’s pretty 
black-eyed Dolly was neatly stowed in a small willow basket, 
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where it lay looking about with eyes full of sweet wonder, be- 
having itself with marvellous quietness and discretion, as did 
most of the other little torments, to do them justice. 

‘* Much consultation, deep and solemn, was held as to the 
most profitable kinds of work to be undertaken by the society. 
Many were in favor of making up linen, cotton linen of 
course, but Mrs. Nippers assured the company that shirts 
never used to sell well at the East, and she was therefore per- 
fectly certain that they would not do here. Pincushions and 
such like feminilittes were then proposed ; but at these Mrs. 
Nippers held up both hands, and showed a double share of blue- 
white around her eyes. Nobody about here needed pincuhsions, 
and besides, where should we get the materials ? Aprons, 
capes, caps, collars, were all proposed, with the same ill suc- 
cess. At length, Mrs. Doubleday, with an air of great defer- 
ence, inquired what Mrs. Nippers would recommend. 

«The good lady hesitated a little at this. It was more her 
forte to object to other people’s plans, than to suggest better ; 
but after a moment’s consideration, she said she should think 
fancy-boxes, watch-cases, and alum-baskets would be very 
pretty. 

‘* A dead silence fell on the assembly, but of course it did 
not last long. Mrs. Skinner went on quietly cutting out shirts, 
and in a very short time furnished each member with a good 
supply of work, stating that any lady might take work home to 
finish, if she liked. 

“© Mrs, Nippers took her work and edged herself into a co- 
terie of which Mrs. Flyter had seemed till then the magnet. 
Very soon I heard, ‘I declare it ’s a shame!’ ‘I don’t know 
what ’ll be done about it;’ ‘She told me so with her own 
mouth ;’ ‘Oh, but I was there myself!’ ete. etc., in many 
different voices ; the interstices well filled with undistinguisha- 
ble whispers, ‘not loud, but deep.’ 

‘‘It was not long before the active widow transferred her 
seat to another corner ;-—— Miss Clinch plying her tongue, not 
her needle, in athird. The whispers and the exclamations 
seemed to be gaining ground. ‘The few silent members were 
inquiring for more work. 

‘** Mrs. Nippers has the sleeve ! Mrs. Nippers, have you 
finished that sleeve ? ’ 

‘* Mrs. Nippers colored, said ‘No,’ and sewed four stitch- 
es. At length ‘the storm grew loud apace.’ ‘It will break 
up the society ——’ 

‘What is that ?? asked Mrs. Doubleday, in her sharp 
treble. ‘ What is it, Mrs. Nippers? You know all about it.’ 

‘‘ Mrs, Nippers replied, that she only knew what she had 
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heard, etc. etc., but, after a little urging, consented to inform 
the company in general, that there was great dissatisfaction in 
the neighbourhood, that those who lived in log-houses at a lit- 
tle distance from the village, had not been invited to join the 
society ; and also, that many people thought twenty-five cents 
quite too high, for a yearly subscription. 

‘** Many looked aghast at this. Public opinion is nowhere 
so strongly felt as in this country, among new settlers. And 
as many of the present company still lived in log-houses, a 
tender string was touched. 

‘* At length, an old lady, who had sat quietly in a corner all 
the afternoon, looked up from behind the great woollen sock 
she was knitting, -— 

‘** Well now! that ’s queer!’ said she, addressing Mrs. 
Nippers with an air of simplicity simplified. ‘ Miss ‘Turner 
told me you went round her neighbourhood last Friday, and 
told how that Miss Clavers and Miss Skinner despised ever 
body that lived in log-houses ; and you know you told Miss 
Briggs that you thought twenty-five cents was too much ; 
did n’t she, Miss Briggs ?’? Mrs. Briggs nodded. 

“The widow blushed to the very centre of her pale eyes, 
but, ‘e’en though vanquished,’ she lost not her assurance. 
' Why, I ’m sure I only said that we only paid twelve-and-a- 
half cents at the East ; and as to log-houses, I do n’t know, I 

can ’t just recollect, but I did n’t say more than others did.’ 

‘* But human nature could not bear up against the mortifica- 
tion ; and it had, after all, the scarce credible effect of making 
Mrs. Nippers sew in silence for some time, and carry her 
colors at half-mast for the remainder of the afternoon. 

** At tea each lady took one or more of her babies into her 
lap, and much grabbing ensued. ‘Those who wore calicoes 
seemed in good spirits and appetite, for green tea at least; but 
those who had unw arily sported silks and other unw ashables, 
looked acid and uncomfortable. Cake flew about at a great 
rate, and the milk and water which ought to have gone quietly 
down sundry juvenile throats, was spirted without mercy into 
various wry faces. But we got through. ‘The astringent re- 
freshment produced its usual crisping ‘eflect upon the vivacity 
of the company. ‘Talk ran high upon almost all Montacutian 
themes. 

*** Do you have any butter now ‘When are you going 
to raise your barn ?’ ‘Is your mana going to kill, this week 
‘T ha’ n t seen a bit of meat these six weeks.’ ‘Was you to 
meetin’ last Sabbath ?’ ‘Has Miss White got any wool to 
sell?’ ‘Do tell if you ’ve been to Detroit?’ ‘ Are you out 
o’ candles ?’ * Well I should think Sarah 'Teals wanted a new 
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own!’ ‘I hope we shall have milk in a week or two,’ and 
so on; for, be it known, that in a state of society like ours, 
the bare necessaries of life are subjects of sufficient interest 
for a good deal of conversation. More than one truly respect- 
able woman of our neighbourhood has told me, that it is not 
very many years since a moderate allowance of Indian meal 
and potatoes was literally all that fell to their share of this 
rich world for weeks together. 

***Ts your daughter Isabella well ?’ asked Mrs. Nippers of 
me solemnly, pointing to little Bell, who sat munching her 
bread and butter, half asleep, at the fragmentious table. 

‘** Ves, I believe so, look at her cheeks.’ 

*** Ah yes ! it was her cheeks I was looking at. They are 
so very rosy. I have a little niece who is the very image of 
her. I never see Isabella without thinking of Jerushy ; and 
Jerushy is most dreadfully scrofulous ! ’ 

‘* Satisfied at having made me uncomfortable, Mrs. Nippers 
turned to Mrs. Doubleday, who was trotting her pretty babe 
with her usual proud fondness. 

‘© * Do n’t you think your baby breathes rather strangely ?’ 
said the tormentor. 

‘* * Breathes ! how!’ said the poor thing, off her guard in 
an instant. 

‘¢* Why rather croupish, I think, if J am any judge. I 
have never had any children of my own, to be sure; but I was 
with Mrs. Green’s baby when it died, and — 

***Come, we ’Il be off!’ said Mr. Doubleday, who had 
come for his spouse. ‘Don’t mind the envious vixen,’ — 
aside to his Polly. 

‘* Just then, somebody on the opposite side of the room, 
happened to say, speaking of some cloth affair, ‘ Mrs. Nip- 
pers says it ought to be sponged.’ 

‘** Well, sponge it then, by all means,’ said Mr. Doubleday, 
‘nobody else knows half as much about sponging ;’ and with 
wife and baby in tow, off walked the laughing Philo, leaving 
the widow absolutely transfixed. | 

‘** What could Mr. Doubleday mean by that?’ was at 
length her indignant exclamation. 

‘** Nobody spoke. 

‘** T am sure,’ continued the crest-fallen Mrs. Campaspe, 
with an attempt at a scornful giggle, ‘I am sure if anybody 
understood him, I would be glad to know what he did mean.’ 

‘** Well now I can tell you ; ’ said the same simple old la- 


dy in the corner, who had let out the secret of Mrs. Nippers’ 
morning walks. ‘Some folks calls that sponging, when you go 
about getting your dinner here and your tea there, and sich 
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like ; as you know you and Meesy there does. That was what 
he meant, I guess.’ And the old lady quietly put up her knit- 
ting, and prepared to go home.” — pp. 227 — 233. 


These long extracts will convey a much better idea than 
any elaborate commendation of our own could have done, of 
one of the most spirited and original works which have yet 
been produced in this country. 


Art. IX.—1. The Second Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, at Quincy Hall, 
in the City of Boston, September 23d, 1839. Boston : 
I. R. Butts. 1859. pp. 134. 

An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association, at the Celebration of their 
Eleventh Triennial Festival, and Second Exhibition and 
Fair, October 3d, 1839. By James ‘TReEcornick 
Austin, Honorary Member of the Association. Bos- 

n: Isaac R. Butts. 1839. Svo. pp. 36. 


Nor long since, we had occasion to notice a volume of sta- 
tistics, published i in pursuance of an order of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, exhibiting the amount and value of the an- 
nual products of industry in the several towns of the Com- 
monwealth.* That publication excited some surprise at the 
amount and estimated value of those products, particularly 
of those which come under the class of manufactures. The 
exhibition under the direction of the Mechanic Association, 
of which a description is given in the first of the pamphlets 
above named, afforded more conclusive proofs of the extent 
and perfection of the manufactures of Massachusetts, than 
could be afforded by printed statements or written documents. 
The great number and variety of articles exhibited, extend- 
ing to a supply of almost all the wants created by our state 
of society, — their adaptation to the uses for which they are 
intended, and to the supply of the constant demand, — and 
the knowledge, in many cases, of the quantity of articles 
manufactured, of which only specimens were exhibited, — 
could not fail to produce on the mind of the observer, a 
strong impression of the extent, activity, and skilful direc- 
tion of that industry, which has produced such vast results. 








* North American Review, Vol. XLVII. pp. 255 et seq. 
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The place selected for holding the exhibition was the hall 
over the Quincy Market, in Boston. ‘This hall is 520 feet 
in length, and 50 feet in breadth, with a rotunda of wider di- 
mensions in the centre. In this hall the articles exhibited 
were systematically and tastefully arranged, in a manner to 
produce an agreeable effect upon the eye, and, at the same 
time, to secure a convenient access to each article exhibited. 
A. few of the heavier articles, such as specimens of ornamen- 
tal work in granite, church bells, &c., were exhibited in an 
enclosure, outside of the hall. ‘The number of contributors 
to the exhibition was eleven hundred and ninety-six, of whom 
a large proportion presented not merely many articles, but a 
great number and variety of kinds of articles. For exam- 
ple, from the same manufactory were exhibited a large as- 
sortment of implements of hardware, or of cutlery, a large 
assortment and variety of printed and unprinted cotton goods, 
a variety of cloths, &c., so that the number of exhibitors af- 
fords no clue to the number and variety of articles exhibited. 
In several instances, the same individual exhibited a number 
of different inventions, for entirely distinct objects. 

The exhibition remained open for twelve days, from the 
5th to the 23d of September, during which period it was 
visited by about seventy thousand persons. In this number 
were included the contributors to the exhibition, the members 
of the Mechanic Association, with the members of their re- 
spective families, and sixty thousand purehasers of tickets, 
at twenty-five cents each. ‘The receipts from the sale of 
tickets amounted to $15,000. ‘The obvious effect of the 
exhibition on the minds of a great portion of the visiters, 
was gratification, and often surprise, at the excellence and 
beauty of the specimens presented, of the various produc 
tions of industry and art. 

The pamphlet published by the Association, consists of 
the reports of the judges upon the comparative merits of the 
articles exhibited, and their claims to notice, and to the pre- 
miums offered. Upon the recommendations of the judges, 
twenty-five gold medals were awarded, one hundred and thir- 
ty-three silver medals, and two hundred and fifty-four di- 

lomas. 

It would occupy much more space than we can devote to 
the subject, to describe, or even to enumerate, the articles in 
this vast collection, which were deserving of particular no- 
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tice. We will merely invite a moment’s attention to a few, 
among the great number which might be selected, as speci- 
mens of the ingenuity and skill of the artists and mechanics, 
whose works were thus submitted to the public inspection. 
Among the articles of machinery were several models of 
steam engines, — one being a finished miniature low pressure 
engine, of a good model, in actual operation, the work of an 
apprentice, and another a miniature locomotive engine, which 
was occasionally put in motion, drawing a train of cars over 
a circular railroad, on which children, among the visiters, 
were frequently indulged with a ride. ‘There was also a 
small steam engine of six horse power, of a simple and com- 
pact structure, and neat workmanship, built by Hinckley and 
Drury, which was kept in operation during the exhibition, for 
the purpose of giving motion to the other working machinery 
exhibited. Its boiler and furnace were so constructed as to 
be placed upon the floor without brick work, and yet little 
heat was communicated to the room. It occupied little space, 
and worked with remarkable stillness. ‘The water for the 
supply of the engine was drawn, by suction, from a well 
the neighbourhood. Among the machines, which were occa- 
sionally put in motion by this steam engine, were three plan- 
ing machines, of different forms of construction, a cassimere 
shearing machine, containing some important improvements 
on machines previously invented for the same object, a 
tenoning machine, a dovetailing machine, and a rotary shingle 
machine. All these, and several other machines exhibited, 
are capable of affording most efficient aid in the mechanical 
operations for which they are adapted. ‘The planing ma- 
chines not only give a smooth surface to the boards or other 
pieces of timber subjected to their operation, but they fit 
them to a uniform thickness and exact dimensions, according 
to the gauge by which they are regulated. The spiral blades 
of the shearing machine are so constructed, that they grind 
and sharpen one another. It is adapted to cloths of the finest 
fabric, and shears with the greatest nicety, at the rate of ten 
or twelve yards a minute. The tenoning machine not only 
expedites, in a wonderful degree, but executes with the ut- 
most exactness, portions of the process of making sashes, 
door-frames, and other similar work. ‘The dovetailing mac hine 
is adapted to the making of boxes of almost every description, 
with great rapidity, forming a neat, exact joint, of remark- 
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able strength, without the aid of nails or screws. ‘The shin- 
gle machine cuts shingles smooth and of entire uniformity, 
and without waste of timber, with astonishing rapidity. The 
blocks of timber are previously cut to the proper length, and 
prepared by steaming in hot water. A machine, with a single 
attendant, delivered perfect shingles at the rate of two hun- 
dred and ‘forty in a minute. 

Among the machinery should be mentioned a double cy!- 
inder Napier printing press, of a large size, for the printing 
of newspapers, and a rotary press, for printing cards and _ bil- 
lets. ‘T'his last mentioned press, which was invented by Mr. 
Voorhies of New York, and improved by Mr. Dickinson of 
Boston, is a perfect machine for its object. It is little 
larger than a common coffee-mill, and all its movements are 
so ingeniously contrived, that the process of printing is per- 
formed, while the operator turns the crank of the machine 
with his right hand, and drops the cards into the hopper with 
his left. An impression is produced upon the cards in suc- 
cession, at each revolution of the crank, and, as the cards fall 
through the hopper into a groove fitted to receive them, they 
become more accurately adjusted, than if placed upon the 
types by hand, in the ordinary way of printing. ‘The unifor- 
mity in the distribution of ink, and in the impression, is such, 
as to leave nothing to be desired in the perfection of the 
work. It is also easily adapted to the printing of notes and 
circular letters ; and all descriptions of cards and billet paper 
of the finest texture and polish, are printed by means of it, 
without any loss of their beauty. 

Among other machines deserving of notice, were two 
knitting machines, of entirely different construction from each 
other, but both performing the operation of knitting with sur- 
prising rapidity. One of these machines is in successful op- 
eration, in an extensive manufactory of hose, at Hoxbury, 
and the other is a recent invention, made at Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire. Mr. Nicholson’s railroad telegraph, and 
bell-ringer, and his self-adjusting railroad alarm-signal, are al- 
so deserving of notice. Of the objects deserving of being 
mentioned for their exact and beautiful workmanship, are 
Plympton’s standard balances and weights, a sample of which 
was exhibited by him, similar to those which have been fur- 
nished to the State of Massachusetts, and other State gov- 
ernments, in pursuance of the laws for regulating the stand- 
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ards of weight. In this connexion may also be mentioned 
Loring’s beautiful globes, and a variety of philosophical in- 
struments, such as air-pumps, and electric and magnetic ap- 
paratus. 

Among the inventions deserving of particular notice, was a 
dynamometer, for the measuring of steam or water power, by 
S. Batchelder, Esquire, of Saco. ‘This is an instrument which 
has long been a desideratum in practical mechanics. It is on 
a principle entirely novel, yet so simple, that it is no sooner 
seen than it is acknowledged to be fully adapted to its object. 
It may be made of any dimensions or strength, suited to 
the degree of power to be measured ; and by merely plac- 
ing it in the line of communication, by means of a band or 
gearing, between the water wheel, or drum of the steam-en- 
gine, and the machinery to be moved, the power exerted 
on the machinery may be exactly measured, by means of a 
steelyard and weight, which form a part of the machine. 
‘here is also connected with it an index to show the number 
of revolutions of the drum, in a given time, which being ob- 
served, together with the weight, the data are obtained for 
computing the number of pounds which would be raised one 
foot high per minute, by the degree of power exerted at the 
time upon the machine, and transmitted through it to the 
working machinery. Whether we regard the utility, the in- 
genuity, or the simplicity of this machine, it must be ranked 
in a high class of inventions, as rendering that easy of attain- 
ment which was before impracticable by any process univer- 
sally applicable ; and we are a little surprised, that, in the liber- 
al number of premiums awarded, no higher testimonial of ap- 
probation has been bestowed upon it, than the award of a 
silver medal. 

To proceed to another class of articles, specimens of the 
produce of some of the most extensive branches of in- 
dustry, we would enumerate a few of the great number of sam- 
ples of excellent broadcloths and cassimeres. Among these, 
the cassimeres manufactured by the Middlesex Company at 
Lowell were beautiful specimens of this branch of imanufac- 
ture. So too were the cassimeres of the Neponset Compa- 
ny, at Canton, the broadcloths of the Hamilton Woollen 
Company, at Southbridge, and of the Woollen Company at 
Northampton, and the satinets of the Amesbury Company. 
Among the articles which attracted great attention for their 
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remarkable fineness and beauty of manufacture, were the 
flannels of the Amesbury Flannel Company, and also of the 
Ballard Vale Company, at Andover. A description of these 
last specimens we copy from the award of the judges. 


‘The committee have chosen to speak of the goods under 
the two last numbers in connexion; and they are unanimous 
in pronouncing them the most beautiful and perfec! specimens 
of flannels, in all respects, that they have ever seen, whether 
manufactured in this country or any other. And the goods 
from these two establishments possess such equal merits, that 
they hesitate to declare a preference between the two parcels. 
They are both beautifully spun and finished, even throughout, 
each piece of regular width, made of superior stock, and the 
colors of the scarlets and yellows are excellent. After very 
particular examination, they would class them as follows ;— 
Of the gauze and white, they give preference to those from the 
Ballard Vale Company ; and of the colored and twilled, to the 
Amesbury g goods. They cannot well imagine a more perfect 
article of the kind, than the twilled, last referred to; ; nor can 
they conceive of a more delicate and beautiful specimen of 
woollen manufacture, than is exhibited in the two pieces of 
gauze from the Ballard Vale Company. ‘To test the extreme 
delicacy of this article, they unrolled one of the pieces, and al 
though it is thirty-six inches wide, they drew several yards of 
it, list and all, through a lady’s finger ring, with the greatest 
ease. ‘The piece contained twenty-one yards, and weighed 
but three pounds. ‘The committee are informed, that the goods 
from the Ballard Vale Company are such as they are “daily 
making, and were not made especially for exhibition; and that 
the stock from which the Amesbury goods were made, was se- 
lected from such as is constantly used at that establishment. 
Both lots were made from American fleece wool.”’ 

There were presented, from the New England Worsted 
Company, at Saxonville, specimens of boc -kings and kerseys, 
and also of worsted yarn, — the first of the kind manufactured 
by machinery in this country, and the work of i ingenious ma- 
chinery invented by 8. Couillard, Jr. There were, also, 
fine specimens of blankets, from the Mechanics’ Company 
at Rochester, in New Hampshire. Some very curious sam- 
ples were exhibited, of water-proof cloths, from the Water- 
Proofing Company, at Lowell. The cloth thus prepared, 
whether broadcloth, c cassimere, or bombasin, without being 
in any degree changed in its appearance, acquires the remark- 
able property of repelling and resisting the passage of water, 
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although of so thin a texture as to admit the passage through 
it of air or steam. 

The fine specimens of cotton goods, one of the most impor- 
tant and extensive branches of the manufactures of Massachu- 
setts, and one which absorbs a large amount of capital, and 
employs a large number of laborers, were numerous. Among 
these were chintz furnitures, from the American Print 
Works, at Fall River ; the chintz prints and furnitures of 
A. Robeson, at Fall River ; the silesias, from the Provi- 
dence Dyeing Company ; the fall prints of the Cocheco 
Company, at Dover ; the blue ground chintz prints, of the 
Merrimack Company, at Lowell ; the jeans, tickings, striped 
shirtings and camlets, of the York Mills, at Saco ; and the 
sheetings and bleached cottons of the Phoenix and Union 
Factories, at Peterborough. There were fine specimens of 
carpeting from several factories ; ; also, from various factories, 
specimens of painted floor-cloths. ‘There were, also, look- 
ing-glass frames ; brushes, in great variety ; cabinet w ork, i in 
a large variety ; coaches, chaises, and other carriages, of ex- 
cellent workmanship, and of light and tasteful forms, from va- 
rious manufactories ; saddles and harnesses, in great variety ; 
hosiery and neck stocks ; hats, caps, and furs ; confection- 
ery, of which there was a brisk consumption during the exhi- 
bition ; soaps and perfumery, in great variety ; agricultural 
implements, in a large variety, comprising vast improvements 
on those still in general use in many parts of the country ; 
blocks, pumps, “and cooper’s work ; cannons, rifles, and 
other firearms, and swords ; boots, shoes, and leather ; spe- 
cimens of printing, in surprising variety, and of great beauty, 
exhibiting a remarkable progress in this art within a few years ; 
types, and stereotype castings ; writing and printing paper ; 
iron and_ brass castings ; hardware, cutlery, and locks, in 
great variety ; fire engines ; cordage ; ; and needle-work and 
embroidery, in an immense variety. 

We close this imperfect enumeration with a mention of 
the musical instruments exhibited. Of these there was a 
large variety. Among them was a church organ, built by 
Thomas Appleton, of fine tone and excellent workmanship, 
to which was awarded a gold medal. ‘There were nineteen 
pianofortes, all pronounced, by the judges, good instru- 
ments ; to two of which, made by Chickering and Mackays, 
and Wilkins and Newhall, gold medals were awarded. ‘There 
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was, also, a large variety of wind and stringed instruments, 
to a number of which distinctions were awarded by the 
judges. ‘The manufacture of musical instruments, particular- 
ly of pianofortes, is carried to a very great extent in Boston. 
And the reputation which they have acquired, from their 
purity of tone and excellence of workmanship, has secured 
for them a steady demand, from all parts of the country, and 
for exportation. 

Occasional exhibitions of this kind cannot fail to be of 
great utility. ‘They bring forth to the public view the best evi- 
dences of the state and progress of the arts in the country, and 
disseminate among the community more authentic knowledge 
than can be acquired from any other source, of what the in- 
dustry of the country is capable of producing. ‘T’hey afford 
the means of comparing the products of our own workshops 
with those of foreign origin, which are in common use ; and 
the experiment has fully shown, that they serve to produce 
an increased confidence in the comparative value of our own 
manufactures. They afford to artisans and manufacturers the 
opportunity of observing the progress of improvement ; of 
comparing their own products with those of their neighbours ; ; 
and of discovering improvements which may be adopted by 
themselves. ‘They, besides, stimulate manufacturers to em- 
ulate one another in the quality of their productions, by con- 
vincing them, that in proportion as they attain to excellence, 
they will meet with success. In these, and in various other 
ways, there is no doubt, that these exhibitions contribute, in- 
directly, to produce the very advance in the state of the Me- 
chanic Arts, from year to year, of which they afford, directly, 
the most unequivocal proof. 

The Address delivered by Mr. Austin, before the Associ- 
ation, is one of the best of its kind. It is written in an ani- 
mated and eloquent style, and abounds in seasonable and ex- 
cellent thoughts. Such a discourse is always well-timed ; 
but, at the present moment, is peculiarly so. ‘Taking the 
middle ground of common sense and right feeling, Mr. Aus- 
tin shows, that the supposed conflicting interests of the various 
classes in American society are, in fact, blended harmoni- 
ously together ; that wealth, capital, must employ labor ; 
that labor cannot dispense with the aid of capital. His views 
upon this point are strongly and clearly expressed, and must 
command the assent of every right-minded working-man, who 
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reads them. He describes, in glowing language, the amazing 
results of mechanic ingenuity, and draws a most animating 
picture of their influence on the fortunes of the human family. 
The following paragraph struck us as extremely happy. 


‘* It is a cavilling spirit, that makes the luxury of life a sub- 
ject of complaint because its direct enjoyments are necessarily 
confined to limited numbers. Indirectly, they extend to all 
classes. ‘They keep in circulation the vital air of the political 
system. Hardly will it do for our industrious yeomanry, who 
are covering the country with the Morus Multicaulis, until our 
silkworms shall out-number the produce of the celestial em- 
pire, to rail at the luxury of a silk dress, as an aristocratic 
distinction. Our splendid manufactories of silver are worse 
than useless, if it is a sin against democracy to use a silver 
fork. ‘The coach-maker must change his trade, if the fair 
daughters of the country may not be indulged with a carriage. 
The saddlery, which is in such exquisite finish in the Hall of 
Exhibition, is something like the armour of treason against the 
republic, if we come to the conclusion, that it is for the benefit 
of the laboring classes, that every man who rides at all must go 
bare-back.”’ —— p. 20. 

The occasion was an excellent one for inculcating sound 
opinions ; and Mr. Austin has shown, that he felt the respon- 
sibility, which his position in the community imposed upon 
him, not to let it pass unimproved. His lively and vigor- 
ous eloquence was, perhaps, never better employed. 





Arr. X.— Dramas, Discourses, and other Pieces, by JamEs 
A. Hittuouse. 2 vols. 16mo. Boston: Charles C. 
Little and James Brown. pp. 296 and 247. 


Tuese& elegant volumes are the ripe production of a mind 
of high powers and high culture. ‘They are composed of three 
Dramas, and two shorter poems, with three prose Discourses. 
Two of the dramas, and one of the shorter pieces, — that 
entitled ‘¢ The Judgment,’’ — were published separately, from 
thirteen to twenty years ago. ‘I’hey were received with great 
favor at the time, but, the editions being small, have been of 
late rare to be met with. ‘The tragedy now added, it seems, 
was written earlier than either of the others, but has lain by 
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the author until now, and has recently received his thorough 
revision. ‘I'he prose Discourses were pronounced on differ- 
ent occasions ; the first (which was also printed at the time) 
as long ago as 1826, and the last within three or four years. 

We in these United States, having no time to spare, are 
so in the habit of impromptu productions in literature, that it 
is almost as unexpected as it is delightful, to fall in with a 
publication concocted with the proper care for the public 
eye. Mr. Hillhouse, being a man of sense as well as genius, 
has done himself and his readers this justice. His rich and 
graceful pieces are the fruit of long meditation, and of plenty 
of the labor lime. We cannot pretend, that this elaboration 
has in all parts proved equally successful ; possibly, in some 
instances, — in the prose compositions, particularly, — it is 
too evident ; in other words, there should have been more of 
t ; it has not always been carried so far as to that highest attain- 
ment of art, which conceals art. But the reader of these vol- 
umes has the rare satisfaction of finding in them, as a pervading 
character, that fulness of thought, and curious felicity of ex- 
pression, which mere genius, working extempore, does not 
combine. We cannot but timidly flatter ourselves, that, one 
day or another, our American aspirants for literary” honors 
will get more into the way of spending some time in sow- 
ing and rearing their laurels, preparatory to tuning their voices 
for the Harvest Home. A very few examples, at all like the 
recent one of Mr. Prescott’s brilliant success, cannot fail of 
producing a decided effect of this kind; and whoever, by 
showing what a mind of high endowments owes to itself, and 
what it may achieve, if it have but fair play, disposes our 
young scholars to be content to wait for applause till they 
have taken time to deserve it, has done a service to his coun- 
try worthy of all grateful commemoration. 

Besides the high finish of Mr. Hillhouse’s writings, we 
find another peculiarity in them, as compared with most 
others which come in our way. While there are no 
oddities in his style, it has, in the best sense, a right to 
be called original. This is not the greatest of all merits 
in a writer ; 3 we are far from naming it as such. Good 
thing as it is, the want of it may well be excused in con- 
sideration of other excellences. A writer may be origi- 
nal in his conceptions, and an imitator in his rhetoric ; and 
he may be the reverse of this ; and where the question is be- 
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tween new thoughts cast in an old mould, and old thoughts in 
a new one, give us, of course, the former. But still there is 
a great freshness and charm in a style, — provided always it 
be in other respects good, — which the reader perceives to 
be the writer’s own, dictated by his own mind, formed upon 
no foreign model. And more than this, the writer who 
clothes his thoughts in the forms of expression in which those 
thoughts start into being within himself, who never stops to 
consider first how such and such a favorite author would have 
expressed them, nor even has ringing in his mind’s ear a jin- 
gle of another’s sentences, to which his own must be attuned, 
will be sure to express himself with altogether more nature, 
freedom, truth to his own conceptions, fulness, and force ; 
less artistically, as far as the ostentation of art is concerned, 
and more worthily as regards its effect. 

We do not mean to say merely, that affectation unavoidably 
leads to feebleness. ‘The adoption by one writer of the style 
of another is not always affectation ; but infallibly it produces 
part of the same effect as if it were. It is altogether best, 
that the ‘* thoughts ”? should ‘* voluntary move ‘harmonious 
numbers.”’? Every reader’s memory recalls instances of poets 
of the present time, at home and abroad, who have done great 
injustice to their own genius, in the attempt, whether appar- 
ent to themselves or not, to be something different from them- 
selves. What with W ordeworth, and Byron, and Shelley, 
and translations from the German, and the smaller fry of 
Hunts, and Hazlitts, and ‘lennisons, — and other writers, 
admired in different quarters either to or beyond the measure 
of their deserts, but in either case likely -to lead their ad- 
mirers into a vicious mannerism, —we meet with altogether 
too much now-a-days, which is obviously - not at all 
the author would have spontaneously said 1 Of course, 
this takes place oftenest with young fo of more en- 
thusiasm than sense, who imagine themselves capable of writ- 
ing because they have learned to use some forms of expres- 
sion, associated in their minds with thoughts of some favorite 
author, that have given them pleasure. ‘l’o say hath and doth 
instead of has and does, — which honest people, alike in prose 
and verse, used to say, in the last century, — would seem to 
be stock in trade enough for some adventurers in verse to set 
up with. Since the time of ‘* Childe Harold ” many and 
many a Spenserian stanza has had to be filled up with a 
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thought, which, under the old dispensation, would have been 
reckoned a scant pattern for a couplet. Under the leading 
of ** Don Juan,” there is a vast resurrection of poor jests long 
ago departed, to figure again in its cheaply-woven drapery. 
We are be-Beppoed and Prometheused to an exceeding de- 
gree, in the annuals and elsewhere, by pens which would never 
have been deluded into verse, but by having caught the easy 
knack of some new or revived turns of phrase. In cases of 
this sort, no harm is done except to misguided purchasers. 
But it so often happens, that much better men do themselves 
wrong by deserting themselves and trying to be another, that 
few things are more satisfactory than to fall in with a writer, 
who is at the same time familiar with good models, and steadi- 
ly true to his own invention and taste. 

This is what we mean when we speak of Mr. Hillhouse 
as original in point of style. He has no prominent peculiari- 
ties whatever, in this respect. He is as far as possible from 
presenting any new theory of composition. He deals in 
no innovations upon language, — in no uncommon forms 
of exhibition of thought. But he copies no one. He dis- 
guises no thoughts by dressing them in a borrowed garb. 
He writes from himself. ‘To a large acquaintance with 
other authors he owes a knowledge and a command of the 
resources of the language which he employs ; but his lan- 
guage is the natural, and therefore faithful, index of his con- 
ceptions. It answers to them as perfectly as the external 
polish of a completely well-bred man to the grace and ele- 
gance of his mind. 

The dramas which compose the first of Mr. Hillhouse’s 
volumes, are entirely dissimilar each from the others, as well 
in respect to the scene of action, as to their respective sources 
of interest ; ‘* Percy’s Masque”’ being a warlike story of feudal 
times, while the scene of ‘* Hadad ”’ is laid in Judea in the time 
of King David, and ** Demetria ”’ is a tragedy of private life in 
Italy. 

For a passage which shall simply exemplify the author’s 
graceful and elegant manner, we need not look further than 
to the first scene of ** Percy’s Masque.”? 'The scene is Wark- 
worth Castle in Northumberland, which during the attainder 
of the Percys under Henry the Fifth, has passed into the 
possession of Neville, Karl of Westmoreland. ‘The charac- 
ters are Elinor, his daughter, and Florence, her friend, 
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“A terrace of the Castle, overlooking a lawn and woods. 
Exinor alone. Enter FLorence, 


Flor. She stood, majestic, ’mid her waving woods, 

Like Dian musing on her hill of cedars, 
Or that famed Princess, whom the grey-eyed dawn 
Found lingering on the beach beneath proud Carthage, 
Pensive and pale, her sandals wet with sea-foam, 
And her dark tresses with the tears of night, 
Accusing Heaven, and looking lorn as thou dost ! 

El. Good morrow, cousin. 

Flor, Prithee, pretty maid, 

Why creep’st thou slily from my side, at dawn, 
Day after day, up to this lonely platform ? 

El, Look forth: let universal nature speak. 
See yonder, how the Cheviot summits glow ; 
What fiery colors deck the glistening wood ; 
How volumed, dense, and white, the river mist 
Winds down the gleaming vale ! 

Flor. Solve me, sweet coz, — 
What stirs thy pensive breast to deeper musing 
Than all the hues and melodies of nature ? 
Than moonlight walks on wild Northumbrian hills, 
Than hoarse waves booming to the ocean shore, 
Autumn’s sear leaves, sad fields, and farewell song, 
Or converse with the starry spheres ? — Come, solve me. 

El. Pish! leave such senseless rhapsody. 

Flor. A horn ! - 
A simple, merry, huntsman’s horn ! — How sweet, 
From this high terrace to o’erlook the courts, 

When, mustering there, the leaders of the chase 
Marshal their bands, caparison their steeds, 
Vault to their seats, halloo, and, dashing out, 


Make hill and greenwood, high and low, 
Shrill to the merry bugle O! 


El. What mean’st thou, Florence ? 
Flor. 
His vest was green, 
His feather blue, 
His glance was keen, 
His arrow true, — 
And hill and greenwood, high and low, 
Shrilled to his merry bugle O! 


El, In simpler words, — the friend who knows me best, 
To whom my thoughts, even from our childish years, 
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Have been transparent as the crystal waters, 
Believes me (else, why urge this tedious jest °) 
Enamoured of a hind, my father’s vassal ! 

Flor. O, spare me '! frown not on my harmless muse. 
I did but sport : forgive me, Elinor. 

Yet, would I knew what preys upon your cheek, 
Shrouds you in gloom, and locks me from your bosom. 
When Raby’s towers from morn till midnight rang 
With dance, masque, pageant, minstrelsy, “and song, 
Our lives seemed sweetest pastime. Not a lark 
Rose from her nest more gayly to the skies 

Than we from slumber ; joy was all our theme. 
Silence and melancholy now usurp — 

El. What need to search my heart ? ‘Thou know’st 

thine. 

Flor, Does Elinor unkindly cast me out 
From sympathy in sorrow, like a stranger ? 

El. Cease, Florence, cease ; I have not yet complained, 
Nor ever will, while bounteous Heaven showers down 
Blessings unnumbered on my worthless head. 
Complain | By what prerogative am I 
The darling offspring of a noble house ? 
Born in this land of heroes ? Graced in all things 
Who gave those tender parents, and preserves > 
Who stretched a canopy above my bed, 
And steeps my eyelids in the dew of slumber, 
While many an one no worse than I - No, no, 
If, spite of me, my thankless heart repine 
Because some fancied good swells not the store, 
Ne’er will I utter such rebellious murmurs. 

Flor. Seems it rebellion to thee, Elinor, 
To bathe the wounds which Providence inflicts 
In friendship’s tears ? 

El. As for that youth — few words 
Will sum his story. ‘Three months since, surprised 
By a wild night, while journeying near these walls, 
He begged a shelter. Voice, or face, or mien, — 
Fate willed it, — touched my sire, who questioned him. 
Fortune, he said, smiled fairly at his birth ; 
But fatal feuds, mischances long to tell, 

Robbed him of friends and substance while a child, 
And, ever since, his adverse fate had frowned. 
Cheered by kind looks and courtesy, he asked 
Among the hunting-train some humble post. 

Rare talents in the art so cherished here 
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Had won him rank and favor, ere his arm, 
Blessed be Heaven, preserved my life and honor. 

Flor. Thy life 

El. Have I not told thee ? Strange neglect !— 
O, Florence, hear.-— A balmy eventide 
Allured me, with a damsel, down the vale. 

Beguiled with talk, and roving heedless, night 
O’ertook us. Hurryi ing through the wood, just where 
That ancient ash o’erspreads the way, a band 

Of prowling Scots, moss- troopers from the wild, 
Rushed from a covert, captive seized us — 

Flor. Jesu ! 

El. Bound us upon their horses, and amain 
Spurred for the Border. Long our dangerous course 
O’er hills and moors, by lonely robber paths, 
We held in darkness, guided by the stars 
And fitful lustre of the northern light. 

At last, (the moon now broad above the fells, ) 
Crossing a glen, they halted in a brook, 

Full in the beam, to counsel, and to breathe 

Their o’erspent steeds. Four huntsmen, ’midst the parle, 
Reined up beside us. Judge what trembling seized me, 
When on their coats my father’s crest I saw ! 

Think — in that wild, untrodden solitude 

‘l'o find brave Arthur by my side! Speech, breath 
Forsook me. Agnes shrieked. Then, Florence, then— 
But my brain reeled ; his desperate ¢ harge I saw not. 

I found myself upon the moonlight bank 

Sustained by Agnes ; felt upon my cheek 

The night- -breeze freshened by the gushing rill 

Which Arthur from his basnet sprinkled o’er me. 

No hostile sound disturbed us ; tranquil, pale, 

And sweet all seemed, till on the runnel’s brink, 

Close at my feet, I spied two grim marauders 

Mixing their life- -blood with the bubbling stream. 

That night he gave ine to my mother’s arms ; 

And such a night !— such agonies of joy 

I hope no more to see. — To this poor youth, 

Whose blood redeemed me, ingrate shall I prove ? 

Flor. Forbid it gratitude 

El. But if a lighter thought — remember, Florence, 
Mine is the stock of Lancaster, the blood 
Whose pure, proud current feeds the hearts of Princes, 
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( Exit.) 


Flor. Four days !— and not a whisper of this tale, — 
That should have flown to meet me on the way, 
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Leaped from her eyes, mixed with the welcome-kiss, 
And dwelt the favored theme upon her tongue ! 

Her mother’s silence, too ! — ay, that !— But why — 
What doth he here ? haunting about her steps, 

And practising upon her noble nature ? — 

Alas ! if Elinor, — the gentle, high-souled, — 


This claims my care, and nicest observation.”’ 
Vol. 1. pp. 227- 231. 


The following passage, at the beginning of the second act, 
has the same finished and quiet beauty. It is a soliloquy of 
Arthur, who turns out in due time to be the son of Hotspur, 
and heir of Northumberland. He had been educated at the 
court of the Scottish regent, from which he had lately with- 
drawn clandestinely, in order to watch opportunities for the 
recovery of his ancestral honors and estates. 


‘A high-wood walk in a park. The towers of the Castle seen 
over the trees. 


Enter Arntuur. 
lr. Here let me pause, and breathe awhile, and wipe 
These servile drops from off my burning brow. 
Amidst these venerable trees, the air 
Seems hallowed by the breath of other times.— 
Companions of my Fathers! ye have marked 
Their generations pass. Your giant arms 
Shadowed their youth, and proudly canopied 
Their silver hairs, when, ripe in years and glory, 
These walks they trod to meditate on Heaven. 
What warlike pageants have ye seen ! what trains 
Of captives, and what heaps of spoil ! what pomp, 
When the victorious Chief, war’s tempest o’er, 
In Warkworth’s bowers unbound his panoply ! 
What floods of splendor, bursts of jocund din, 
Startled the slumbering tenants of these shades, 
When night awoke the tumult of the feast, 
The song of damsels, and the sweet-toned lyre ! 
Then, princely Percy reigned amidst his halls, 
Champion, and Judge, and Father of the North. 
QO, days of ancient grandeur ! are ye gone ? 
For ever gone? Do these same scenes behold 
His offspring here the hireling of a foe ? 
O, that I knew my fate ! that I could read 
The destiny which Heaven has marked for me ! ”’ 
—p. 236. 
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But we must not indulge ourselves in further extracts from 
this charming piece. Percy is discovered, and joined in the 
service of Earl Neville, by his friend Douglas, who has come 
in search of him, attended by two hundred vassals of his house, 
whom he has disposed where their services can be commanded 
when the time shall arrive. Percy informs him that, without be- 
traying himself, he has revived the interest of his clansmen in 
the family of their hereditary chief, and that they stand ready 
for a movement, whenever fortune shall favor. At this junc- 
ture the king, with a party of two hundred knights, arrives at 
the castle, and Percy accepts the omen, and collects and 
makes himself known to his friends. He proposes to Lord 
Westmoreland to entertain the king with a Masque, and thus 
obtains admission to the armoury of the castle. ‘Thence he 
equips his confederates, and, after the evening banquet, is 
conducted with a party of them into the royal presence. He 
reveals himself, and reclaims his patrimony. ‘lhe king, hav- 
ing already been led to entertain relenting thoughts, grants his 
suit, and adds the better favor of interesting himself to ob- 
tain for the young Earl the hand of the fair heiress of West- 
moreland. 

Our impressions, derived from the reading of ‘* Percy’s 
Masque” and ‘* Hadad” on their first appearance, were 
in favor of the former, as the superior poem. We now 
are of a different mind; nor are we induced to change 
it simply by the important improvements which ‘‘ Hadad ” 
has undergone, in the course of revision. ‘The two 
works are, perhaps, equally graceful, but ‘* Hadad” now 
strikes us as a composition of decidedly more power. Its 
fable, also, is more faultless, at the same time that it is 
much more bold. In the plot of ‘* Percy’s Masque,” there are 
two weak points, which, though managed with as much ad- 
dress as the case admitted, cannot be so disguised as not to 
detract from the effect of the performance. The chivalrous 
hero is represented as introducing himself to his enemy’s 
house by a fraud, and acting a treacherous part there, in the 
character of a menial; and, notwithstanding the king’s pro- 
testations to the contrary, his pardon of Percy, which brings 
about the catastrophe of the piece, is accorded too much un- 
der circumstances of coercion to be sufficiently consistent, 
poetically speaking, with manliness and royalty. In the 
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scheme of ‘‘ Hadad,” particularly since the improvements 
made in this last edition, i in the manner of preparing the reader’s 
mind for the announcement of the hero’s real character, we see 
absolutely nothing to amend. We formerly gave a sketch of 
the story,* and will now content ourselves with a single ex- 
tract. It is the second scene of the first act. Hadad, son 
of the king of Damascus, has come to Jerusalem, as a hostage 
for his father. He is secretly slain by robbers, and the fallen 
spirit Asmodai has taken possession of his body, and person- 
ates him at the court of David. 


‘© The King’s private apartment. King Davin alone. Enter 
NATHAN. 


Nathan. God save the Anointed ! 

King David. Seer, we would thy counsel. 
Damascus asks a consort for his heir, 
Our hostage, here, and names the flower of Israel, 
Absalom’s daughter. What shall we reply ? 

/Vath. Should Israel graft upon a heathen stock ¢ 

K. Dav. But ’tis a noble youth, and near of kin ; 
And sure the gentle maiden favors him, 
For Absalom himself preferred the suit, 
Who lives in Tamar. 

Vath. Hearken not, O King 

k. Dav. But if the youth conform to Moses, sure, 
His blood and fortunes may aspire so high. 
What nobler line than Hadad’s, or what throne 
Of older splendor than Damascus’? 

Nath. Old, and idolatrous. 

Kk. Dav. Her idols fall 
If she be linked with us, and Israel’s crown 
Secures a warlike power as her ally 

Vath. Rather betroth her to the poorest hind 
That toils in Judah. 

Kk. Dav. Prophet of the Lord, 
Seest thou aught more in him than we discern, — 
A young prince modelled in the rarest mould 
Of mind and features ? — Ne’er have I beheld, 
Save my son Absalom’s, a goodlier form, 
Or mind of brighter lustre. 

Nath. I have felt 
Strange agitations in his presence, — throes, 
And horrid workings, — like the inw ard strife 





' North Americun Dusien, Vol. XXII. pp. 13 et seqq 
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After dark visions, —- when the spectral forms 
That lodge and haunt there, turmoil all my soul. — 
Some mystery — some strange antipathy 
Torments me with abhorrence and distrust. — 
Let not his beauty or his tongue entice thee : 
He hath an eye bright as the morning star, 
But pride, and fiendlike cunning , glance from it, 
And sin is couched in his lascivious smile. 
Kk. Dav. If intimations visit thee from Heaven, 
We owe obedience, else, as man to man, 
We speak. — His daughter’s welfare I would leave 
To Absalom. He hath a mind mature, 
Is politic to judge, and loves the maid 
Even to her rich deservings. ‘They best know 
Their Syrian kinsman, long beneath their roof. 
Nath. Hath she escaped Syria’s foul rites, to yield, 
Even in the precincts of the sanctuary, 
To an uncircumcised, the heart where faith 
Glowed like the burning censer ! — O, beware 
Of crafty policy! It wears a face 
Too like ambition. Geshur cleaves to him, — 
League but Damascus — with his power in Israel — 
And Absalom may bend his father’s bow. 
K. Dav. Wrong not my son. 
Nath. I would not ; but I fear 
The sin of Lucifer hath snared his heart !— 
Say why such state attends him ? — why he rides 
In a proud chariot drawn by fiery steeds, 
While Israel’s monarch sits upon a mule ? — 
Why dazzling guards surround him ? — Why he still 
Stands in the gates saluting all who pass, 
And greeting in the streets the common people, 
As they were brothers? ‘T'rue humility — 
K. Dav. You misinterpret venial things — 
Nath. He doth insult the throne, and take from age, 
And royalty, their reverence. 





kK. Dav. You love him not, and ever strained his faults. 
Vath. Why are the Chiefs and Princes of the Tribes, 


Who come to solemnize our holy feasts, 

Caressed about his table till they deem 

The crown upon his brows ?— Your chiefest men, 
Ancients, and reverend Judges, flock to hear 

His Syrian Parasite sweeten their cups 

With honeyed flattery, and golden hopes, 

And promises of days when Absalom 
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Shall make the desert blossom, and the rock 
Drop as the vine and olive. 

K. Dav. Days like these 
Were welcome, Seer. 

Nath. You know not what you utter ; — 

Woe to the hour of his anointing! — King ! 
A dreadful vintage shall be trod that day, 
With purple garments ! — Lo ! the noise of arms, 
Chariots, and horsemen, and the shout of Nations, 
Are in my ears ! — the wail of Zion ! — Hark ! 
A cry, a cry, comes from her royal towers, 
Of bitter anguish, like a Monarch’s voice ! 
My Son! my People ! Woe, alas ! 
K. Dav. Say on, — 
Heaven’s will is ours. 

Nath. *T is gone 
It passed me, like a cloud of blood, with sounds 
Confused, like battle, 

K. Dav. (after a pause.) Nought from thy hallowed lips 
Falls unrespected. He who changed yon crook 
For Israel’s sceptre, may refuse, or grant, 

The same to Absalom. His will be done ! — 
But, Man of God, I harbour no distrust. 
Familiar with the pomp of older kingdoms, 
My son but antedates the day of Israel. 

He, ever, loved the ornaments of life, 

Arms and the glistering face of war, and bore 
Himself, from his most tender years, like one 
Conscious of nobleness, born to sustain 

A kingdom’s burden. 

Nath. Son of Jesse, 

Kk. Dav. What ! hath he not, since fourteen summers old, 
Served with me in the field, slept in my tent, 
Hungered, and suffered, watched, and toiled with me ; 
Shed his young blood by veteran captains’ sides, 
And wielded those bright weapons you dispraise 
Beneath mine eyes, in dire and mutual hazards, 
Like a true son and soldier ? 

Nath. Son of Jesse, 

K. Dav. (waving his hand) 

*T is near the hour of sacrifice. 
We 'll pause ere we decide the Syrian’s suit. 
Nath. (making obeisance.) 
Dwell, ever, in the hollow of His hand ! 
(Exit Natuan. King Davin retires into his closet.) ”’ 


—pp. 10 — 108. 
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Of the remaining piece in the first volume, the writer says ; 


‘* If the artless structure of ‘ Demetria,’ now for the first time 
published, disappoint, the author takes refuge under the 
plea, that it was an early work, the earliest written of the three. 
If, on the other hand, it be objected to him, that it is, in some 
respects, more deeply wrought than either of the others, and 


they argue no improvement, he rejoins, that it is the last fin- 
ished.”’ 


This beautiful poem is certainly not the less effective on 
account of the perfect simplicity of its plot ; nor, on the other 
hand, has any of the ample time, which has been given to 
a minute finish of the details, been lost. It is a story of love 
crossed by jealousy, and is wrought up to that painful degree 
of interest, which is only within the power of genius and 
study united. The lovers are thus introduced in the first 
scene. Cosmo has just returned from the wars. Nothing 
can be more exquisite than the manner in which the passion- 
ate character of the interview is subdued by the memory of 
the departed mother of Demetria. 


‘* An apartment communicating with the garden; glass doors 
thrown open in the moonlight : Cosmo and DeMetrRIA. 
Cosmo. Now, as thou sit’st, absorbed and motionless, 
Checkered with silvery gleams and quivering shadows, 
‘Thou look’st some pale, fair statue garlanded, 
Some Nymph, or Muse, such as the old Greek herdsmen, 
Imagined haunting round their wood-girt temples ! 
Or, if a nun-like fancy please thee better, 
One of the choir, (as holy legends have it, ) 
Heard tuning their clear strings and glancing viols 
In the blue depths of such a night as this ! — 
Nor word ? nor smile ? — I ’ll improvise no more. — 
Sure, never goddess lovelier, or more mute, 
Drew homage to her pedestal. 
Demetria. O, Cosmo, 
This is a sacred anniversary, 
An ever-hallowed season, when my heart 
Is busy with the past ; and thy return 
But freshens sad remembrance. 
Cos. Think me not 
Incapable of sympathy. — Thou know’st 
How dear I loved her. — But to be, once more, 
At Belvideré turns me to a prattler. 
“Dem. Hither we came, that last sad night, to breathe 
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The freshness. There she sat. —I see, still see 
The pale light on her cheek, and in her eyes 
The fatal brightness! O, could I recount 

Her thoughts — anticipations — retrospects ! — 
The treasury of past years, our happy years, 
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Was opened, — when no parting e’er was thought on ; — 


When thou wert here, and dwelt as one of us. 
Remind him (so she said) of my fond love, 
And bid him be a brother to my orphans. 
Cos. (snatching her hand.) 'Then hear, Demetria 
Dem. Not on this vigil, — 
*T is hers, — ’t is consecrated solemnly, — 
And images of grief are up before me. 
I joy that thou art here, at last ; yet O! 
What a drear interval !— While she remained, 
Sweet sympathy was left ; but when she parted, 
My broken heart went with her to the tomb. 
For, Cosmo, I despaired, — ever to meet thee, 
So lengthened and so dismal seemed the time. — 
Cos. But now, my gentle one, the dark dream’s o’er; 
We wake, we wake, to blissful certainty. 
Dwell, now, on brighter days, — on the fair future, — 
And deem the sainted parent we adore 
Looks down with blessings and approval. 
Dem. Ab! 
She promised, — sometimes to be near me, — oft 
To hover round me, — if such favor might be. 


(A lwely measure strikes up beyond the garden 


wall. ) 

Cos. Savoyards ! O! the jocund strain 
Chimes here ; but o’er the wild Hungarian hills, 
When years divided me from Italy, 
Beshrew the rogues ! they minted from me tears 
As fast as florins. — Merry vagabonds ! — 
Come, — shall we list their lays ? — or whither wilt tho 
Come forth a while ; for like familiar faces 
The slopes and shadows of the garden look ; — 
Heavenly, to me, after my weary exile ! 
How oft, by night, by day, has this dear scene 
Stood in my fancy visible as now ! — 
Let us revisit the old myrtle walk : — 
Rememberest thou our last hour there? — Come, come 
We sin against the heavens to be in doors. 

( They pass into the garden.) ’? —pp. 7-9. 
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The next scene is between Olivia, an elder sister of Demé- 
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tria, and Jacquelina, her attendant, the villain (if that word be 
feminine) of the piece. Olivia cherishes a desperate love for 
Cosmo. Jacquelina had been dismissed from Demetria’s ser- 
vice, and partly from revenge and an essential devilishness of 
disposition, and partly with a view to such rewards of treach- 
ery as she sees the means of gaining, she encourages Olivia to 
contrive obstacles in the course of that true love, which was 
never yet known to run smooth. ‘The art, with which Jac- 
quelina, marking the chafed mood of her mistress, works upon 
her envy of Demetria, and her love for Cosmo, is conceived 
in the highest style of dramatic talent. The vulgar, and, at 
the same time, adroit, determined, and unscrupulous, char- 
acter of the confidant is admirably brought out on her first 
appearance. She tempts Olivia to a plot against her sister’s 
life, by telling her a story of a Venetian lady, who, under 
similar circumstances, had made away with her rival, by shut- 
ting her in a chest with a spring lock, like that which is the 
subject of one of the poems in Rogers’s ‘* Italy ”’ ; but, finding 
this scheme too bold to be well received, she follows it up 
with another suggestion, to which Olivia assents, — that Bar- 
badeca, a rejected lover of Demetria, who had, at the same 
time, a grudge against Cosmo on account of some other of- 
fence, shall be used in such way as Jacquelina may devise, to 
bring about a misunderstanding between Cosmo and his mis- 
tress. And so, with the end of the first act, the woof of mis- 
chief is spread. 

At the beginning of the second act, Barbadeca, who, for 
obvious reasons of his own, had been easily won to be an ac- 
complice in the plot, furnishes Jacquelina with the envelope, 
addressed to him in the handwriting of Demetria, which had 
conveyed her rejection of his suit. In this, Jacquelina en- 
closes a letter of her former mistress, of which she had pos- 
sessed herself, ‘‘ one of her scores of tender notes to Cosmo, 
seen only by herself ; ’ and, placing herself in Cosmo’s way, 
in a manner to excite his curiosity, 1s prevailed upon, with 
much show of reluctance, to surrender the letter to his exam- 
ination, and to add explanations of her own. His generous, 
but too credulous, nature is at once imposed upon, — if the 
reader thinks too easily, yet not more easily, perhaps, than 
Othelio’s before him, —and he gives himself up to the misery 
of thinking his mistress faithless. We cannot say, that this 
scene is entirely to our taste. We cannot get entirely rid of 
the idea, that so great a ruin is somewhat too cheaply wrought. 
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But there are parts, of simple and high-wrought beauty ; as 
the following. 


** Cos. Heaven knows, — Heaven, only, e’er can know, 

How long, how fondly, I have clung to thee ! — 

And thou hast been to me an angel, — ever 

Infusing nectar in my bitter cup. 

When hope withdrew, and left no gleam along 

The sad horizon, thou hadst power to light 

Life’s melancholy vista! Morning oped, 

And evening fell, sweeter because a day, 

A night, had flown to reunite us! Thanks — 

Thanks — many a mountain watch-fire in the Bannat, 
Thy image gladdened past Armida’s gardens ! — 

I would have died for thee !— All, all is cancelled ! — 
Now, though I knew her gulled by foulest practice, 
Though I could prove it, and, by proving it, 

Make her mine own again, I would not turn 

Thus — to reclaim her.’ —p. 30. 

The act concludes with Jacquelina’s account to her mis- 
tress, of the manner in which her undertaking had sped, and 
their conference concerning plans for further action. 

In the first scene of the third act, Cosmo, unmanned and 
desperate from wounded pride and affection, is told by Jac- 

uelina of the love secretly and hopelessly cherished for him 
by Olivia, and is prevailed upon, by soliciting the hand of 
his ‘* poor partner in misfortune,”’ to show himself indifferent 
to the perfidy which has stung him. In the next scene, Jac- 
quelina arranges, with Barbadeca, a plan for the forcible seiz- 
ure and abduction of Demetria, and obtains from him the 
promise of a ‘* snug house on the Ombrone,”’ on which she 
had set her heart as a reward, if their plans should prosper. 
The act closes with an interview, admirably managed, be- 
tween Cosmo and the Count Amerigo, father of Demetria, in 
which the former solicits and obtains the Count’s consent to 
his marriage with her sister. 

The beginning of the fourth act represents Demetria, 
tortured by her lover’s coldness, as musing on her strangely 
altered prospects, in the pavilion, which had been of old the 
scene of their happy interviews. 


*¢ The pavilion beside the Arno: —a table, lute, and drawi ing im- 
plements : — DEMETRIA seated near a snleations opening to the 
evening sky. 


Dem. I feared some evil chance. — O! Cosmo, Cosmo! 
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Have I deserved such bitter punishment ? — 
If thou hast ceased to love, methinks, at least, 
Thou mightst have broke the heavy truth more gently ! 
Such looks ! such coldness! O, they chill to death. 
Knowing the child I am in my affections, 
Thou shouldst have weaned me tenderly. It had been 
A generous tribute paid a wretch whose peace 
Is gone for ever. What can I have done ? — 
Sure, he’s not angered that I listed not 
His suit, while tears (renewed at sight of him) 
Streamed for a buried mother. — ’T were not like him : — 
It cannot be. (Pauses.) O, time !— a change indeed ! — 
The night before he left us, here we sat ; 
Yon trees, the sky, the yellow-gleaming hills, 
Thus beautiful ! Then, when I weeping wished 
To ope the volume of futurity, 
How he consoled me! How he spoke, the while, 
Of fading friendships, of forgotten love, 
And when I warned him how new scenes, new hopes, 
The intoxicating world, renown, and grandeur, 
Might banish from his heart the faithful friends 
And simple joys he loved at Belvideré, 
Ah! what a look he gave me ! All forgotten ! — 
Had I foreseen it, — could I have believed it ! — 
The long, long interval, — and now at last, 
The death of hope O, Cosmo! Cosmo ! 
(Overcome with emotion, covers her face.) 
my heart is not so stubborn. — 
(Unties a small parcel of letters lying on the table.) 














It cannot last 


This reached me, —O! I well remember it,— 

My hand clasped fast in my sweet mother’s !— Hours 

Of rapture ! that ’t is death to think on now ! — 

One parting look, and I have done.” — pp. 51, 52. 


As she sits, engrossed by her sad employment, two men, 
masked, approach and attempt to seize her, but are attacked 
by Cosmo, who suddenly comes to her rescue, and puts one 
to death and the other to flight. Still, offended pride on the 
one side, and maidenly reserve on the other, prevent an ex- 
planation, and the lovers again part unreconciled. A second 
soliloquy of Demetria, in her chamber, is in the same deli- 
cate and touching strain. 

** Dem. Married ! To-morrow! 


Do not my senses pass some horrid juggle 
Some slight of darkness but to lure my doom ? — 


Cosmo and Olivia! 
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Hush ! Shadows seem to flit around me. Oh ! 
To-morrow ! — my sister’s wedding day ! — O, where, 
Where, where, shall I be ! — 
(WwW alks distractedh yup and down : at last, stops before 
her mother’s picture, bursting into tears. ) 
O, mother! mother ! why art thou not here ? — 
In vain are all thy cautions, — vain thy counsels ! — 
O! had I listened, — had I but believed thee ! 
Oft hast thou warned, prophetically warned me. — 
Thy worst forebodings all have come upon me ! — 
Why, why, art thou not here ? — O, could I pour 
My anguish in thy bosom ! — Could thy voice 
But once more greet me! I’m alone :— I’ve none 
To comfort me. Now, when my cry ascends, 
Thou canst not hear! O, wert thou here, — couldst thou 
But clasp me ! —” — pp. 56, 57. 
The last scene of this act is a very powerful one, in which 
Cosmo confides his tortured feelings to his friend Orsini. 
The next act opens with the preparation for the nuptial cere- 
mony. ‘I'he second scene, in which Demetria is introduced 
as having retired to her chamber after witnessing the fatal 
marriage, is a fine specimen of the author’s powers. Bianca 
is an old servant of the family. 


‘© Demerria’s chamber. A neglected lamp burning on the table : 
the room gloomy and silent, except at intervals the sound of mu- 
sic and merriment from the apartments below. DEMETRIA en- 
ters, throws herself into a chav, and sits, for some time, as of 
gazing at the light. 

Dem. *Tis past !— Mine eyes have seen it ! — What is left 

For me ? — The power of Heaven cannot recall it ! — 

*T is registered in that Eternal Book 

Where all irrevocable things are written ! 

Those timbrels mock me. — Would, I could not hear them ! — 

(Looking round the room.) 

Dark, dark ! — like my destiny !— My spring-time 

Passed swiftly, — sweet as transitory! — Already 

The frosts of autumn gather hoar around ! — 

The sear leaf falls. I had a mother, — she 

Moulders beneath the sod : —a lover Hark ! — 

How their bursts of merriment shake the roof! Now, now, 

The bridegroom pledges ! now the smile illumes 

A thousand eyes, a thousand tongues repeat 

The plaudit ! Poor Demetria ! who thinks of thee ? 

Darkness may cover thee, storms beat on thee, 
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And none regards it : — sorrow finds no heart-room. 
(After a short silence, convulsed by one or two deep sobs, 
she rises.) 
Hail! then, thou lowly bed ! where sighing is hushed, 
Where love comes not, and grief forgets to feel ! 
Chambers of everlasting stillness ! there 
I ’ll lay me. — Mother ! mother! we will sleep 


Together ! — (Goes hastily into her boudoir; whence, after 
a few moments, she returns, trembling, and mortally pale.) 


I’ve pledged thee, Cosmo ! — Now the seal is set ! — 
And | am plighted to a grimmer bridegroom ! 
Soon, soon, I shall be wedded too !— Let none 
Judge harshly of me !—O! I could have borne 
The direst accidents of fortune ; — seen 
Every dear friend fall off ; — been left alone 
In this wide world, and waited patiently 
The hour appointed. But to be despised, — 
A cast-off by the heart thou lovest, — there, 
There ’s the insufferable pang ! (Rings. ) 
Will this affect him ? this becloud his triumph ? 
(Enters the inner room again, and returns with her hat 
and mantle. ) 
Father !— that I could say farewell to thee ! — 
May angels comfort thee when I am gone! 
(Rings again and goes to the window. ) 
The moon withdraws her face, and scarce a star 
Looks out to cheer me. (Stl gazing.) Beyond your shining 
spheres 
Far, far, must I explore !—O! that I knew 
The place, the Paradise where she inhabits, 
And could attain it !— Who shall guide ? or what 
Assurance have I 
Enter Bianca, who starts back on seeing Demertria. 
Bian. Jesu defend us ! — Whither art thou going ?— 
I thought thee at the banquet. — Where art going Fee 
Dem. To walk. 
Bian. Walk ! at this hour ? alone ? 
What mean ye ?— For Heaven’s sake, tell me, 
Dem. Hear me, Bianca, 
Bian. Give me thy mantle, child. ‘Thou 'rt pale: thine eyes 
Roll wildly 
Dem. Hear, Bianca. —When I’m gone, 
Be sure you lay me near her side. 
Bian. (terrified.) She raves ! — 


3° 
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What means my darling child ? — Gone where ? 
Dem. Dost hear me ?— 

When I’m away, — you then may tell him. — 

Say to my father — say — I prayed — I blessed him. 
Bian. (falling on her knees and clasping her.) 

Stay ! stay! my gracious lady — ’tis dark night ! 

O, whither wouldst thou ? — This is frantic madness. 
"Dem. (with a desperate calmness.) 

Unclasp your hold. — I am not mad. — Obey me. 


In the pavilion you will find me. Exit.” 
—pp. 74-76. 


Bianca, inferring her desperate purpose from her wild 
words, goes in search of assistance. And here is a part of 
the fable, which, we are constrained to say, is not managed 
with the author’s accustomed skill. Bianca, in her agony of 
impatience, falls in with Cosmo, and stops to reason and ex- 
postulate with him on his perfidy, through a scene of some 
length. It was a tempting occasion to write a fine passage, 
and the author has availed himself of it excellently well. 
But he should, by all means, have forborne. ‘There is no 
getting over the incongruity of the parties giving themselves 
so much time to be pathetic under circumstances of such in- 
stant emergency. 

The last two scenes are wrought up ina strain of such deep 
passion, that we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of giv- 
ing them entire. 


“Scene IV. The wood: the villa seen across the grounds, 
blazing with lights: Demerria enters, her haw loose and 
Slying.. 

Dem. She pities me, — she sheds a watery gleam, — 
And the wind moans Once more, once more 
(Stops, and fixes her eyes, with a long and steadfast 
gaze, on the mansion. ) 

Happy! — too “happy, once ! — Now I must leave ye, — 

Dear natal bowers ! Remembered joys ! ye rise, — 

Ye swell my heart ! I scarce can look my last 

How proud the symphony! — How the light turns 

Every thing to enchantment ! There ’s her chamber! 

The torches glitter there Why linger ? wherefore ? 

— Why ( Turning away.) 

My hour is come! Dark bridegroom, take me now | ( Exit.) 

Scene V. The pavilion. Demerria appears from the wood; 

totters into it, and sinks upon a seal. 
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Dem. I feel it — shooting through my heart : — the hand 
Of death is on me. Now, the parting comes. 
”T is dismal !— Would I had some friend to cheer me ;— 
Some kindly breast to lay my head upon ! — 

To die — alone (Suddenly clasping her hands.) 
— That ’s not the worst ! 

O ! mother, intercede ! — go prostrate ! — plead ! 
Wrestle, ah! wrestle for me, mother ! — Clasp Her feet, 
And say I could have borne aught, aught but this ! — 
Thou mayst prevail — thou mayst embrace me yet ! — 
O, hear’st thou ? — Give some sign — Dear mother, 
Whisper me ! breathe upon me !— O! some sign! — 
Alas! alas! all things are silent ! Ha! 
Who ’s here ? 

(Cosmo throws himself at her feet, unable to speak.) 
Whom do you seek for here, my lord ? 

Cos. I’m come to grovel here for pardon. Canst thou 
Forgive a wretch like me? Demetria, Oh! 

I’ve wronged thee, — injured thee past all forgiveness, — 
But never yet have been so cursed as not 
To love thee. 

Dem. Rise, my lord, and leave this place. 

Cos. Never, no never, never will I quit 
Thy feet, till thou has sealed my pardon. Love, 

We ’ve been undone by fiendish treachery ! 

The Foe of all has twined me in his snare ; — 
‘That moment, when I vowed to love another, 

My soul clung to thee, — clung in agony. 

Not for one breath, one heart-beat, have I ceased 
To love thee. Canst thou, spotless Purity, 
Pardon my sin, in giving ear to slanders ° 

Dem. Ha, Cosmo! hast thou foundered on that rock ? 

Cos. O, ’t was so subtly laid! Fool! fool! I knew, 
I might have known, that angels sin not. Yet, 

So cunningly I sought to rend the toils, 
But could not. O! Demetria, canst thou, wronged 
So cruelly, forgive the wretched Cosmo ? 

Dem. I know not whom I’ve injured ? — Who could fix 
A stain upon me ? 

Cos. The child of hell that tends 
Thy sister, mastered me by some strong spell : 

Made me believe your heart was Barbadeca’s, 
And I but trifled with, to veil your passion. 

Dem. Heavenly powers !— O, Cosmo, Cosmo ! — 

How couldst thou credit such a tale !— my heart !— 
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Mine ?— Barbadeca’s ? — O, how couldst thou ? 

Cos. Fiends, fiends, 

With hellish potions, overcame my reason. 
*T is done, — ’t is past, — my peace is justly wrecked ! — 
Forgive me, matchless Innocence ; then cast 
Me from remembrance : never think again 
On one so damned. 
Dem. Take my pardon, Cosmo ; 
Would it were healing, as ’tis freely given. 
1 fain would hear the mournful story ; know 
What frauds can so have wrought upon thy nature, 
Upright and noble as I know it is. — 
But ’t is too late. My Cosmo, we must part, — 
Death's finger is upon me. 

Cos. (recoiling.) Thou hast not !— 

Dem. Ah ! Cosmo !— sorrows pressed so heavily — 
Weak and alone — my constancy gave way — 

I thought in one oblivious draught 

Cos. So then, 

I ’ve murdered thee! QO, horror, horror! where 
Is there a depth, dark as my reprobation ? 

Dem. Don’t blame thyself so bitterly, my Cosmo, 

Because an evil star has crossed us here. 
Perhaps, hereafter, we may meet in peace, 
There, where the tongue of slander never stings, 
Where no malicious fate can part us. 

‘os. Never — 
Never ! — hope not for me. 

Dem. Would thou couldst feel 
The peace, the bliss that settles at my soul ! — 

But now, disconsolate, alone, I thought 
To breathe my spirit out, as in the desert ; 
Nought looked upon me but the silent heavens ; 
No voice bemoaned me but the passing wind. 
Now, reconciled love is near me ; hope 
And joy spring in my bosom. Hear’st thou not 
Music ! — A sign some blessed one hovers near, 
Commissioned to receive me. 

Cos. Must we part — 

So newly met Thou nothing know’st — not half, 
Not half the love that agonizes here ! 

Dem. Come near me, Cosmo: — let me lean upon thee:— 
Nearer : — I’ve loved thee long, and tenderly ; — 
I love thee still, — and never, while this soul 
Partakes of being, will thy virtues cease 
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Their influence o’er me. Whether it be my lot 
‘To chant with white-stoled sisters, or to weep 
An outcast, never shall I, can I, cease 
To love thee. Let that soothe thine anguish. Now, 
In this last solemn hour, the sharpest pang 
I feel, is thus to leave thee here behind me 
Afflicted and alone. For I had thought 
To tread life’s path beside thee, thought to share 
It cannot be I feel it here a grasp 
Like ice, benumbs me. Cosmo, let my prayer 
Prevail. — Waste not thy life in useless sorrow : — 
Be comforted — and cheer — my father. 

Cos. Comforted ! — 

Dem. (in a fainter voice.) Be not deceived 
QO! by our loves, — by every hope, and fear, 
I charge ye, lift not thy rash hand against 
Thyself. QO! ’tis a solemn thing That gleam 
Has faded ; — Darkness, dread uncertainty, 
Oppress me. Live — and pray for my unhappy 

(Her voice dies away.) 

O, for words, — ut- 























Cos. Thou ’rt sinking !— dying! 
terance, — 

Loved — loved O, I am I cannot 
Dem. (her head resting on his bosom. ) 
Ah, Cosmo! I have much to tell thee too 
More — many! — tender legacies —I’d leave thee 





























But shadows swim before me — shadows ( Dies.) 
Cos. (for some time motionless. ) 
Still ? — Dead? Her heart beats not ! Yes — No— 


Her pulse 
clay ! 

O sacrificed, O murdered angel ! — This, 

This is thy recompense ! — Have I bereft 

Those eyes of lustre ? I broken that fond heart ? — 
What anguish must have driven her ? — O, the pangs, 
The pangs her spirit suffered !— Thief! wretch ! caitiff ! — 
I am too hateful !— Gentle, slaughtered angel ! 

One kiss — while life’s perfume is on thy lips 





All’s stopped! Dead! dead! I clasp her 





(Kisses her: gazes on her awhile: kisses her again.) 
I ask no more than to partake thy lot ! 
(Stabs himself and sinks by her side.) ” 
— pp. 80-85. 
‘¢ The Judgment, a Vision,”’ the first piece in the second 
volume, made, if we remember right, the author’s first adven- 
ture with the public, nearly twenty years ago. It contains a 
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number of striking pictures ; but its theme is one of such intract- 
able grandeur and vastness, that it is no disparagement to the 
writer to say, that, on the whole, it fails to satisfy. ‘The blank 
verse in which it is written is stately and polished, though it 
wants something of the elegant fluency and ease which distin- 
guish the versification of the Dramas. ‘* Sachem’s-Wood,”’ 
a short composition, similar in structure and style to the Epis- 
tles prefixed to the Cantos of ‘* Marmion,” is of much inferior 
pretensions to the rest. It belongs to the class of fugitive 
and occasional poems, and probably might not have found a 
place in these volumes, but from the filial wish, — as honora- 
ble as natural, — to embalm the memory of a justly venerated 
parent with the spices among which this record of him is pre- 
served. 

Before leaving Mr. Hillhouse’s poems to say a few words 
upon his prose, we must not be so false to our vocation as 
not to exercise ourselves a little in finding fault, and the rather 
as we have in hand one of the few writers of the day, to whom, 
from the care which he has himself taken in elaborating his 
compositions, a punctilious criticism may with propriety be 
applied. ‘The reader does after all meet occasionally with a 
sentence of feeble meaning, which shows all the worse for 
the brilliancy which surrounds it. For instance, near the be- 
ginning of the second act of ‘* Percy’s Masque,’’ Douglas, in 
his first interview with Percy after their separation, having 
repeated to his friend language uttered by him in his sleep, is 
made to reply to an expression of surprise on his part ; 


*©°*T is true ; — and more than I can now remember ;”’ 


a line which certainly deserves to be mended or dismissed. 
On the other hand, a few lines on, the following, from the 
same person when urged by Percy to consider his father be- 
fore he attaches himself to the desperate fortunes of one who 
was a stranger to his blood, must be owned to be a little de 
trop fort ; 
‘*Peace ! I’d not go, if staying here would strew 
His hoar hairs in the tomb, — not stir, by Heaven ! ” 


Much oftener, though still rarely, a line is faulty from imper- 
fect structure. The most frequent case of this is, the occur- 
rence of verses wanting two syllables of the legitimate meas- 
ure. Of course, the freedom of blank verse dialogue allows 
them, particularly at the beginning and close of interlocu- 
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tions ; and to avoid them altogether would be but a fastidi- 
ous nicety. But their frequent recurrence, especially in the 
midst of a passage, is ungraceful. For example ; 


‘Its drift suits well, — love-breathing words 
Without direction, date, or name. This, — mark ye — 
Lodged in the cover of the cruel lines 
That sent you crest-fallen home, converts 
Into a honeyed billet to yourself.” — Vol.1. p. 22. 


The little pains it would have cost to give to the first and 
fourth of these lines their due complement of feet would have 
been well bestowed. So again ; 


‘Till, giddy with enchantment, and fast bound, 
She starts, — transforms into a fiend, 
Wrenches the heart-strings, and is gone for aye.” 
— p. 3d. 


In a rhymed poem, the deficiency is still less agreeable, as 


“ Mighwood ; pray, how could I 
Know or suspect a thing so sly 


599 


— Vol. 11. p. 46. 


The line used in this style of composition is, in its best 
estate, exceedingly scant, and will by no means suffer the 
amputation here inflicted on it, of one quarter of its little 
length. 

Much more seldom a line is just as much too long, as, 


‘* She presently turned round, and fixed her large, wild eyes.”’ 
— Vol. 1. p. 39. 


Which is no less than a blank verse Alexandrine. And in 
two or three instances both faults occur together, which is the 
most manageable case of all, since the art of the typographer 
would presently set all right. ‘Thus ; 


‘« Where can he loiter ? — Time and place 
Were both so iterated ! — Fools never comprehend,”’ &c. 
—p. 22. 
Divide the couplet, as follows, and instead of two lines, one 
defective and one redundant, we have two of perfect struc- 


ture, except that the second has the peculiarity, — an author- 
ized one, — of containing three syllables in the first foot. 


‘* Where can he loiter ? — Time and place were both 
So iterated ! — Fools never comprehend.” 
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The reverse process of taking a superfluous foot from the 
end of the first line to help the second, which is just so much 
‘¢ curtailed of its fair proportion,’’ would restore both the fol- 


lowing to symmetry. 


‘* A thrill of terror rooted me ; they seemed | to frown 
And menace me with hostile eyes. — p. 245. 


Possibly, however, these may be mere clerical inadvertences, 
as we observe that in a quotation of that grand passage, — 


‘* They were the watchmen by an empire’s cradle, 
Whose youthful sinews show like Rome’s, 
Whose head | tempestuous rears the ice-encrusted cap,” 
(Vol. u. p. 193.) 


the second and third lines are marred in the same manner, by 
the wrong division which we have copied. 

Occasional instances, we fear, may be pointed out of an 
objectionable phraseology. We can scarcely make up our 
minds to the use (by followmg which, many a small wit now- 
a-days is led to imagine, that he has found the art of being 
effective,) of the pronoun ye for you, when the objective 
case is to be expressed. 


‘* For vows he would persist had passed between ye,”’ 
(Vol.1. p. 30.) 


and the like, is phraseology which has been so long out of 
good use, that it has now all the appearance of an affected in- 
novation ; though it is true, that, if one chooses to make an 
argument in its defence, authority can be produced for it 
from the old standard writers. But, as to going further, and 
employing the word when it is one person only that is in- 
tended, we beg our author, who loves the English language 
well, not to lend his high authority to the weaker vessels, 
which are bringing in such a poor and useless sclecism. 
Lowth, in his Grammar, while he condemned it, thought that 
he found it in a verse of the received translation of the 
prophet Micah ; but if he had looked at the passage in the 
original, he w ould have seen, that the English words are but 
a closely literal rendering of the Hebrew, in which, as is not 
uncommon in that language, there is a confusion of numbers. 
And, to speak frankly our own mind, when Jacquelina, in the 
first of Mr. Hillhouse’s dramas, is made to say to Cosmo, 


“She loved ye, dear as life,” (Vol. 1. p. 27.) 
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and when the mask says to Demetria, 

** No harm shall come to ye,”’ (p. 52.) 
and Bianca to Cosmo, 

‘* Well may ye falter,”’ (p. 80.) 


we are fain to ask ourselves, whether it is Mr. Hillhouse’s 
correct and manly page that is before us, or some boarding- 
school Muse’s essay in a Souvenir. 
So, 
** Where be my lord, the Count ?”’ (p. 80.) 
is language once in some credit, but long ago obsolete, and 
having no claim to be revived. 


‘* Set, though unstable, — blind to old desert.” (p. 27.) 


Set, for obstinate, is, we take it, a provincial vulgarism, find- 
ing itself now for the first time on an elegant writer’s page. 
‘To realize thee foul and reprobate,” (p. 210.) 


Is, We suppose, an indefensible expression, though it has ob- 
tained some currency in this country. Realize is a good 
word ; but it means to make a thing real, and not, — what it 
is often employed to express, — to perceive the reality of a 
thing. Once more, —to disburden ourselves of this minute 
criticism. of which, if well founded, Mr. Hillhouse, better 
than most men, knows the worth, —respecting the use of 
the word liege, we have not, of course, in these ends of the 
earth, any usus loguendi to direct us ; but, if we may trust 
our ear, it should never be used alone, as he has sometimes 
used it. 

‘© You task me, liege, above my knowledge.” — p. 285. 

‘* First view a little entertainment, liege.” — p. 286. 

“They ‘ll rue this gambol. Marked you, liege, the flash 

Of swords unsheathing ?”’ (p. 290.) 


This word, addressed to a monarch, follows the analogy, if 
we mistake not, of the word lord addressed to a noble. 
‘¢ My liege,”’ ‘* my lord,” ‘* most mighty liege,”’ ‘* most val- 
iant lord ;”? these forms are English ; but if either word 
can be used in the vocative, independently of some adjunct, 
it is the latter, and the expression would, at least, have great 
abruptness. 

Of the three prose Discourses in the second volume, the 
first, to which we penmonty * called the attention of our ar renders, 








* North American Hester, Vol. XXIV. pp. 137 et seq. 
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relates to ‘‘ Some of the Considerations which should influence 
an Epic or a ‘I'ragic Writer in the Choice of an Era.”’ It is 
more formal than either of the others, and to us, we own, less 
satisfactory, both in point of argument and of literary execu- 
tion. We extract from it the following strain of just and 
striking remark, which we like not at all the less for being 
sensible that there is also much that might be forcibly urged 
on the other side. Men’s sources of inspiration, — the im- 
pulses, under which what is best within them must be brought 
out, if at all, — are exceedingly different. Intellect is cos- 
mopolitan ; but yet there are better men than McGregor, 
who, like him, only feel their full strength when their foot is 
on their native heath. ‘The genius of “Burns was essentially 
a genius loci ; and that of Scott, if not greatest, was certainly 
most rich and fertile, on his own soil; not to say, what, in- 
deed, was scarcely within our author’s view, that there are 
forms of composition, which almost owe their being to the in- 
fluences of country. The lyric is such a form. Independent 
of Greece and Germany, Pindar and Kérner could not have 
been. ‘The satire is still more obviously another such form. 


‘¢ Let our countrymen pause, ere they adopt an opinion 
sometimes gravely urged, —that an American must illustrate 
an American theme, or never hope to be ingratted into the 
affections of his country. What ! circumscribe within a c ouple 
of centuries, and the transactions of a few thinly-peopled colo- 
nies, the illimitable flights of the imagination !| Compel every 
species of genius to choose from the same scanty store of re- 
cent materials, or deny its inspiration ! Philosophy might teach 
the absurdity of the idea. But is it sanctioned by the practice 
of other nations ?— What real relationship have Spenser’s 
realms of Fairy to the United Kingdom of England, Scotland, 

and Ireland ? What exclusive interest has the British Isle in 
the loss or recovery of Paradise ? Does England rest her dra- 
matic glory on the interlocutory chronicle of Shakspeare, rather 
than on Othello, Hamlet, and Macbeth ? With the exception 
of Lear, we have comprised i in this brief list the crown-jewels 
of English poesy, the darling boast and pride of British hearts. 
Not one of them is on an English theme. ‘The French equally 
idolize their Tragedy ; yet not one of Racine’s or Corneille’s 
and but one of Voltaire’s six-and- -twenty tragedies, is founded 
on a Gallic subject. Ariosto, Alfieri, and Metastasio looked 
abroad. ‘Tasso’s scene is on foreign and neutral ground, and 
his heroes are a chivalrous assembly from all the nations of 
Europe ; Dante’s grand domain is imaginary, but its dark ac- 
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companiments must be confessed to be strictly Italian. These 
are names of some consideration ; but perhaps a more brilliant 
destiny attended others, who politicly flattered their country 
with a national theme.—How much has national gratitude done 
for the Albion’s England of Warner, for the Civil War of Dan- 
iel, for the Bosworth Field of Beaumont, for the Italia of Tris- 
sino, for the Henriade of Voltaire, for Drayton’ s Poly-Olbion, 
for Blackmore’ s Arthur, for Pye’s ‘Alfred, for Milman’s Samor, 
for Barlow’s Columbiad ? 

‘The great masters of modern times appear, for the most 
part, not to have found congenial matter in their own annals, 
and they went fearlessly in search of it wherever the spirit led 
them. If, just emerging from a martial age, whose splendid 
poetic capabilities we have attempted to develope, they might 
choose from the whole visible and invisible universe, how much 
more may we !”’? — Vol. 11. pp. 92-94. 

The Discourse ‘‘ in Commemoration of the Life and Ser- 
vices of General Lafayette ”’ is an elegant biography of that 
great man, accompanied by many judicious and striking re- 
flections naturally growing out of the subject. The Discourse 
‘Con the Relations of Literature to a Republican Govern- 
ment’? is in a yet higher style. It is full of eloquence and 
wisdom. ‘T' hough we have already been seduced into multi- 
plying extracts to an altogether unexpected extent, we cannot 
resist the temptation to lay before our readers the two follow- 
ing fine passages. Spe king of **the policy, as well as duty, 
of educating in the most finished manner our youth of large 
expec tations, expressly to meet the dangers and fulfil the du- 
ties of men of letsur ce,” Mr. Hillhouse says ; 


‘¢ The mischievous, and truly American notion, that, to en- 
joy a respectable position, every man must traffic, or preach, or 
practise, or hold an office, brings to beggary and infamy, many 
who might have lived, under a juster estimate of things, use- 
fully and happily ; and cuts us off from a needful, as well as 
ornamental, portion of society. The necessity of laboring for 
sustenance is, indeed, the great safeguard of the world, the 
ballast, without which the wild passions of men would bring 
communities to speedy wreck. But man will not labor with- 
out a motive ; and successful accumulation, on the part of the 
parent, deprives the son of this impulse. Instead, then, of 

vainly contending against laws, as insurmountable as those of 
ites sics, and attempti: ig to drive their children into lucrative 
industry, why do not men, who have made themselves ——, 
open their eyes, at once, to the glaring fact, that the cause, 
the cause itself, — w hich braced their own nerves to the strug- 
gle for fortune, does not exist for their offspring ? The father 
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has taken from the son his motive !— a motive confessedly im- 
portant to happiness and virtue, in the present state of things. 

He is bound, therefore, by every consideration of prudence 
and humanity, neither to attempt to drag him forward without 
a cheering, animating principle of action, —nor recklessly to 
abandon him to his own guidance, — nor to poison him with the 
love of lucre for itself; but, under new circumstances, — with 
new prospects, — at a totally different starting-place from his 
own, — to supply other motives, — drawn from our sensibility to 


reputation, — from our natural desire to know, — from an en- 
larged view of our capacities and enjoyments, —and a more 


high and liberal estimate of our relations to society. Fearful, 
indeed, is the responsibility of leaving youth, without mental 
resources, to the temptations of splendid idleness! Men who 
have not considered this subject, while the objects of their 
affection yet surround their table, drop no seeds of generous 
sentiments, animate them with no discourse on the beauty of 
disinterestedness, the paramount value of the mind, and the 
dignity of that renown which is the echo of illustrious actions. 
Absorbed in one pursuit, their morning precept, their mid-day 
example, and their evening moral, too often conspire to teach 
a single maxim, and that in direct contradiction of the inculca- 
tion, so often and so variously repeated ; ‘It is better to get 
wisdom than gold.’ Right views, a careful choice of agents, 

and the delegation, betwmes, of strict authority, would insure the 
object. Only let the parent feel, and the son be early taught, 

that, with the command of money and leisure, to enter on man- 
hood without having mastered every attainable accomplishment, 

is more disgraceful than threadbare garments, and we might 
have the happiness to see in the inheritors of paternal w ealth, 

less frequently, idle, ignorant prodigals and heart- breakers, 

and more frequently, high-minded, highly educated young men, 
embellishing, if not called to public trusts, a private station. 

‘¢ For the consideration of those who confound leisure with 
idleness, we would merely observe, that, in their proper accep- 
tation, the phrases, ‘a man of leisure,’ and an ‘ idle man,’ are 
about as nearly synonymous as the terms, Patriot and Politician. 

‘* With such a class ornamenting the circles of our chief 
cities, we should soon see a modification of claims. The arro- 
gance of simple wealth would stand rebuked, before the double 
title of those who superadded intellectual distinction. Accom- 
plished minds, finding the air of fashionable assemblies more 
respirable, would more frequently venture into them. Society 
might be lively, various, and intelligent ; — an alliance of wit, 
learning, genius, and fortune, on terms of just appreciation. 
Meanwhile, the higher standard of public sentiment in relation 
to intellectual pursuits would thrill along the nerves of litera- 
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ture and the arts, —to thousands, who now act in the belief, 
that money is the true and only Kalon. With the juster re- 
cognition of mental claims, and the increasing honors paid to 
letters by the few, would follow an increase of respect in the 
many. Thence would ensue rectified perceptiois as to man’s 
true aims ; a calmer and righter mind; and a less blind sub- 
serviency to our too-besetting passions. 

‘‘The People (meaning the mass) have been sharper-sighted 
to their true interests than the rich. The means of elementary 
education are scattered everywhere ; munificent funds are es- 
tablished in many of the States, which insure the benefit of 
common schools to all. ‘Those inferior departments of knowl- 
edge, whose utility is more obvious to the multitude, and with- 
in their aims, have been provided for. But where are the 
great foundations of the affluent ? where the evidences of their 
high appreciation of a noble education ? The sons of the la- 
borer and mechanic are pushing forward; the distance is grow- 
ing less and less between them and the heirs «f the wealthiest 
citizen :—nay, often, privation and seclusion have done for 
the heart and the intellect of the one, what the amplest means 
and opportunity have failed to purchase for the other, — failed 
because misapplied, or not applied at all. Blindness to the 
real value of intellectual accomplishment lies at the root of 
common opinion ; and must first be cured. ‘The possessors of 
wealth may, then, be disenchanted of the notion, that their 
sons, if not installed in the counting-room, or distributed among 
the professions, must be blotted from the roll of useful citizens. 
They must and can be convinced, that our greatest want is the 
want of an order combining superior means with illuminated 
minds ; and that the two especial testimonies, required by their 
country, at the hands of the opulent, are, — building towers of 
light to preserve rational liberty, amidst the fogs and shallows 
of democratical fanaticism ; and bequeathing to her their sons 
equipped, either for public or private life, by a consummate 
education. 

‘*'These views, carried out, would soon enrich us with intel- 
lectual men of fortune, numerous enough to infuse a nobler 
flavor into miscellaneous society ; and from whom, as from a 
springhead, would flow more elevated and just conceptions of 
the social duties of a freeman and a gentleman, exempted by 
his patrimony from the task of acquiring property. Their 
habits, opinions, and attainments would be admired and imitat- 
ed. We should have a class performing the functions of an 
Aristocracy, without its intolerable appendages. Our orna- 
mental order would resemble one of our own peerless rivers, 
always present, to diffuse fertility and beauty, but always 
changing its healthful waters.’’ — pp. 125 — 130. 
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Lhe Discourse concludes in the following beautiful strain ; 


‘It is impossible to expand the subject further. ‘True-heart- 
ed earnestness, concentration, and perseverance would effect a 
change. The sincere codperation of the rich alone would put 
causes in action, that would soon pervade and stimulate the 
whole communit But, whatever present disappointment 
mas awali hopes like these. literary men ought never to relax 
their efforts, never to undervalue their noble calling. Over- 
looked they may be, in the busy world, or beside the political 
idols of the hour ; but they have sources of cheerfulness, and 
sustainmg dignity, withm, which neither fickle fortune, nor 
fickler party, can take away. Their peace of mind is not laid 
p in vessels which a demagogue can shatter; their honors 
are not transitory as the tenure of office ; their independent 
thoughts are not tortured to conformity by the machinery of 
rt ul’s vital aspiration is not staked on the issue of 
ape is not, to them, the ‘ pining atrophy’ of 
ted statesmen \ living fount of mental 
cladness sparkles im their | n Solitude is not solitude to 
hem: the s s of the past, the wide-spread, ever-varying 
Universe, are passing bef hem. and visions of the future 
beckon them on. Sometimes, perhaps, amidst the glare and 
hurry of a great metro s, struck with the results of her con- 
federated minds, the man of letters may feel useless and alone. 
et him reflect, that all usefulness, and all happiness, are a com- 
promise: and that dical eclipses are the price of habitual 
enthusiasm. let him ponc ind compare; — but never mistake 
so widely as t "0 in wish, bis immortal part to the drag- 
rope of t rid’s affa }iis pursuits refer to higher, though 
less obvious things: beaut) abstract truth, — univer- 
sal interests, — enduring principles: they bring wealth to the 
ransport to 11 t jrop see ds which shoot 
y collect radiance for the 
rch which F arti ves to mi ding with shadows and 
billows on thu: rid’s she his eye catches that fixed and 
purer bean hich burns a on the battlements of his final 
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Art. XI CRITICAL NOTICES 


| |. Gesemus’ Hebrew Grammar. translated from the Elev- 
enth German Edition. by T. J. Conant. Professor of 
Hebrew, and of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation, 
in the Literary and Theological Institution at Hamilton, 
N. ¥ With a Course of Exercises in Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the 
Translator. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 8vo. 
pp. 325 and 60 

2. Theory of the Hebrew Verb, by the Rev. W. Yares. 

Coak utta 
Biblical . Ippa ‘alus,in Four Parts ; designed to assist in 
ihe Correction of present, and the Preparation of future, 
Versions of the Nacred Scriplures, by the Rev. W. 
Yates. Calcutta: Printed at the Baptist Mission Pres 
Circular Road. 1837. 


Grsenius is so well known by Biblical scholars, as the first 
Hiebraist of the age, that the appearance of his Grammar, for 
the first time in an English dress, must be regarded with high 
favor. Hts name alone is sufficient to stamp it with value and 
give it currency ; and when we add, that Professor Conant has 
executed the translation with much judgment, and with some 
Valuable additions. in the shape ol (;rammatt ral Kixerc ises, it 
must be evident, that he has established a strong claim on the 
gratitude of the theological and philological student. ‘lhe work 
of Gesenius requires no eulogy from us, nor is this the place 
to enter into a detailed examination of his theoretical views, or 
practical expositions of the structure of the language ; but we 
concur with the ‘Translator in considering, that, as a philosoph- 
ical arrangement and explanation of its grammatical phenome- 
na, it has no equal, and that it is particularly distinguished by 
w chaste supplicity and attractive clearness of method, quali 
ties which not only imply a correct taste and a logical unde 
standing, but evince, also, a thorough mastery ot the subject 

Our opinion would be less « ntitled to consideration, Uf it were 
indiscriminating ; and tor the sake, therefore, not of finding 
fault, but of showing how little there is to be found fault with 
we may state, that Gesenius appears to have tallen into a slight 
iistake, regarding the ori ntal mode ot pronouncing the | iter 
‘Ay bt Ketermng to the two sounds of ihis leiter, with and 
without a diacritical point, he says, ** In the mouth of the Ava 


Dian, the first otten strikes the ear like a soit sullural j vlit 
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The Discourse concludes in the following beautiful strain ; 


‘*It is impossible to expand the subject further. True-heart- 
ed earnestness, concentration, and perseverance would effect a 
change. The sincere coéperation of the rich alone would put 
causes in action, that would soon pervade and stimulate the 
whole community. — But, whatever present disappointment 
may await hopes like these, literary men ought never to relax 
their efforts, never to undervalue their noble calling. Over- 
looked they may be, in the busy world, or beside the political 
idols of the hour ; but they have sources of cheerfulness, and 
sustaining dignity, within, which neither fickle fortune, nor 
fickler party, can take away. ‘Their peace of mind is not laid 
up in vessels which a demagogue can shatter ; their honors 
are not transitory as the tenure of office ; their independent 
thoughts are not tortured to conformity by the machinery of 
party ; their soul’s vital aspiration is not staked on the issue of 
a canvass ; old age is not, to them, the ‘ pining atrophy’ of 
worn-out or disappointed statesmen. A living fount of mental 
gladness sparkles in their bosom. Solitude is not solitude to 
them: the shadows of the past, the wide- -spread, ever-varying 
Universe, are passing before them, and visions of the future 
beckon them on. Sometimes, perhaps, amidst the glare and 
hurry of a great metropolis, struck with the results of her con- 
federated minds, the man of letters may feel useless and alone. 
Let him reflect, that all usefulness, and all happiness, are a com- 
promise; and that periodical eclipses are the price of habitual 
enthusiasm. Let him ponder and compare ; — but never mistake 
so widely as to link, even in wish, his immortal part to the drag- 
rope of the world’s affairs. His pursuits refer to higher, though 
less obvious things; to ideal beauty, — abstract truth, — univer- 
sal interests, — enduring principles : they bring wealth to the 
soul, and transport to the mind: they drop seeds which shoot 
up a growth for perpetuity: they collect radiance for the 
torch which Faith waves to man, contending with shadows and 
billows on this world’s shore, ere ‘his eye catches that fixed and 
purer beam, which burns alw ay on the battlements of his final 
home.’’-—pp. 141 - 143, 

We have no words of common compliment with which to 
take our leave of Mr. Hillhouse. From one who so well 
understands the reasonableness, and has found the benefit, of 
the nonum prematur in annum, the public cannot expect to 
hear often ; but certainly there are very few living writers, 
from whom the announcement of a new work would give 
equal pleasure. 
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Art. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—1. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, translated from the Elev- 
enth German Edition, by T. J. Conan, Professor of 
Hebrew, and of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation, 
in the Literary and Theological Institution at Hamilton, 
N. Y. With a Course of Exercises in Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the 
Translator. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 8vo. 
pp. 325 and 60. 

2. Theory of the Hebrew Verb, by the Rev. W. Yares. 
(Calcutta. ) 

3. Biblical Apparatus, in Four Parts ; designed to assist in 
the Correction of present, and the Pr eparation of gy 
Versions of the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. W 
Yates. Calcutta: Printed at the Baptist Mission hs 
Circular Road. 1837. 


GESENIUs is so well known by Biblical scholars, as the first 
Hebraist of the age, that the appearance of his Grammar, for 
the first time in an English dress, must be regarded with high 
favor. His name alone is sufficient to stamp. it with value and 
give it currency ; and when we add, that Professor Conant has 
executed the translation with much judgment, and with some 
valuable additions, in the shape of Grammatical Exercises, it 
must be evident, that he has established a strong claim on the 
gratitude of the theological and philological student. ‘The work 
of Gesenius requires no eulogy from us, nor is this the place 
to enter into a detailed examination of his theoretical views, or 
practical expositions of the structure of the language ; but we 
concur with the Translator in considering, that, as a philosoph- 
ical arrangement and explanation of its grammatical phenome- 
na, it has no equal, and that it is particularly distinguished by 
a chaste simplicity and attractive clearness of method, — quali- 
ties which not only imply a correct taste and a logical under- 
standing, but evince, also, a thorough mastery of the subject. 

Our opinion w ould be less entitled to consideration, if it were 
indiscriminating ; and for the sake, therefore, not of finding 
fault, but of showing how little there is to be found fault with, 
we may state, that Gesenius appears to have fallen into a slight 
mistake, regarding the oriental mode of pronouncing the letter 
Ayin. Referring to the two sounds of this letter, with and 
without a diacritical point, he says, ‘‘ In the mouth of the Ara- 


bian, the first often strikes the ear like a soft guttural r; the 
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second, as a sort of vowel sound, like a.’’ (p. 22.) The former 
sound, as we have heard it in the mouths of Arabians, both 
Jews and Mohammedans, is any thing but a soft guttural sound, 
It is the hardest and harshest guttural, that we have ever at- 
tempted to master. One grammarian (Lumsden) says, that 
the sound is ‘‘ unknown to our language, but may be easily re- 
cognised by Scotchmen’”’ (Lumsden himself was from the north 
of the Tweed) ‘‘ as a hard and harsh guttural, having a good 
deal more of the letter G, than the Scotch guttural Gu, in the 
word DauGuTer, pronounced DokurTer ;” another (Yates) 
says, that it is pronounced strongly in the throat as in the act 
of gargling; and a third (Shakespear) compares it to the Nor- 
thumbrian. r, — comparisons and explanations which show that 
the epithet soft i is strangely misapplied. 

Notwithstanding the general excellence of Gesenius’s Gram- 
mar, we must acknowledge, also, with great diffidence, that we 
have not felt entire satisfaction with his explanation of the 
Preter and Future Tenses, Sections 123-126. He justly 
says, that ‘‘ it is a partial and false view, which regards the so- 
called Preter and Future, not as tenses, ‘but as designed, orig- 
inally, to express distinctions of mood (Indic ative and Subjunc- 
tive) rather than relations of time.”’ This, however, isthe view 
adopted by Mr. Yates, and defended with great research and 
acuteness, in his ‘‘ Theory of the Hebrew Verb,” with this dif- 
ference, that he has substituted the Potential for the Subjunctive 
mood, and considers, that each of these moods, the Indicative 
and Potential, contains three tenses, the present, past, and fu- 
ture. But when Mr. Yates has shown, that the so-called 
Preter is also used in the present and future tenses, and that 
the so-called Future is also used in the present and past tenses, 
he has only shown that they are both aorists, indefinite as to 
time, and no additional idea is gained by calling these aorists 
moods or modes. Then when he has further shown, that his 
so-called Indicative and Potential modes, ‘‘when employed to 
describe moral and religious truths, should be rendered in the 
present tense ; when employed to describe historical events 
which transpired before the time of the writer, in the past 
tense ; and when employed to describe future and prophetic 
scenes, in the future tense ; ’’— when he has shown this, he has 
not shown wherein they differ from each other, and what is the 
distinct and definite use of each, the only points which pre- 
sent any difficulty, but he has in effect shown, that they are 
identical and undistinguishable, and that one of them, conse- 
quently, is redundant and unnecessary. But although Mr. 
Yates has failed to establish his own theory, he has very suc- 
cessfully shown the inadequacy of the usual explanations of 
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Hebrew grammarians as well as of those of Dr. Lee, Profes- 
sor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, in England, 
who has gone out of the beaten track, and contends, that the 
so-called future is a present tense. It does not appear to us, 
that Gesenius has removed all the difficulties belonging to 
this quesho verata, nor have we found any grammar ‘that 
does. ‘The subject needs the further investigations of schol- 
ars; and it will perhaps be found, that a more thorough compar- 
ison than has been yet made of the structure and syntax of 
the Hebrew and Arabic, may supply the light that is required. 
Having been led to refer to Mr. Yates’s “speculations i in He- 
brew grammar, we avail ourselves of this opportunity to bring 
to public notice the extensive work which he has projected 
under the title of ‘‘ Biblical Apparatus.’’ The preparation of the 
work is well advanced, but as yet only specimens, which are 
now before us, have been published. ‘The work is to consist of 
four parts. The first part will be a Dictionary of all the Hebrew 
toots and Derivatives in the Old Testament, with their mean- 
ing in English, Bengali, and Hindustani, together with a list 
of all the renderings employe -d to express ‘their signification in 
the English version. The second part will be a Dictionary of 
all the Greek words in the New Testament, with their mean- 
ing in the same three languages, and a similar list of render- 
ings. The third part will be a Dictionary of all the English 
words in the Bible, with their correspondent terms in Hebrew, 
Greek, Bengali, and Hindustani, together with all the Hebrew 
and Greek words to which they are applied by the English 
translators. And the fourth part will be the application of the 
preceding parts, and of other critical resources, to the im- 
provement of different versions of the Sacred Scriptures; show- 
ing how greater uniformity may be secured in the rendering of 
the words, and greater perspicuity in the expression of partic- 
ular phrases and passages. It is only one accustomed to make 
labor a pleasure, that would even contemplate such a work ; 
and it is only the most determined perseverance that will ena- 
ble him to accomplish it. Mr. Yates, as a translator of the 
Scriptures, is the worthy successor, in the Baptist Mission to 
Bengal, of the late Dr. Carey ; and to no one could such a 
work be assigned with a greater prospect of complete success. 
It will be a work of the greatest utility in perfecting the nu- 
merous versions of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, 
and we shall hail its appearance with the greatest pleasure. 
We earnestly hope, that he will receive from Missionary and 
Bible Societies, theological institutions, and the general stu- 
dents of language, the support and encouragement that will 
VOL. L. — NO. 106. 34 
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enable him to devote the requisite time and attention to the ac- 
complishment of his design. 

In noticing Mr. Yates’s productions, we have been led away 
from the work of Professor Conant. We are much gratified 
to observe, that the Professor promises a Hebrew Phrase-Book: 
and Exercises in Writing Hebrew, for which he has been some 
time collecting materials, and which, with the exercises in 
reading already furnished, must prove of signal use to the He- 
brew student. It is with very sincere pleasure, that we regard 
these efforts made to supply the growing demand for an ac- 
quaintance with a department of theological education, hither- 
to too much neglected. 


2. — Voices of the Night. By H. W. Lonerettow. Cam- 
bridge: Published by John Owen. 1839. 16mo. pp. 144. 


Tue beautifully printed little volume with the above title, 
will be an acceptable offering to all lovers of poetry. The 
‘* Voices of the Night ’’ constitute properly but a small part of 
the book ; the rest is made up of the author’s early poems, and 
of translations from the foreign modern languages. The 
‘* Voices of the Night” are eight poems, lately written, and 
most of them printed first in the New York ‘‘ Knickerbocker.” 
These are among the most remarkable poetical compositions, 
which have ever appeared in the United States. ‘They are 
filled with solemn pathos, uttered in the most melodious and 
picturesque language. For instance, how rare is it to find 
poetry to compare with this of the ‘‘ Psalm of Life.” 

*'Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


“ Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


“ Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


“ Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
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Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


* Tn the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


“'Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


* [aves of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footsteps on the sands of time ; 


“ Footsteps, thal perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


“ Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 


Learn to labor and to wait.” — pp. 5-7, 


Or that exquisite and tender poem, the ‘‘ Footsteps of An- 
9 
gels. 


“ When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight ; 


“ Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 


“'Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more ; 


‘‘ He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, — 
By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


“ They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, — 
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Folded their pale hands so meekly, — 
Spake with us on earth no more! 


“ And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 


“With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


“ And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint- like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


“* Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


“QO, though oft depressed and lonely, 

‘All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died ! ” — pp. 14-16. 
The poem called ‘‘ Flowers,” is not so much to our taste ; 
it has a tang of mysticism, which some might call transcen- 
dentalism. “*'The Beleaguered City” is a highly imagin- 
ative piece, which we should be glad to quote if we had 
room. 

The poetry of Mr. Longfellow is marked by a very vivid 
imagination, great susceptibility to the impressions of natural 
scenery, and a ready perception of the analogies between nat- 
ural objects and the feelings of the human heart. But, besides 
this, he possesses an extraordinary command over the powers 
of language, and turns it to any form at will ; 


“ Untwisting all the chains, that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


If we analyze any one of the poems above quoted or re- 
ferred to, we shail find that each, thought, and each illustration, 
is clothed in the words that precisely fit it; that the author’s tact 
in this respect is most felicitous. And we shall observe the same 
general fact, which we have pointed out in our remarks upon 
the style of ‘‘ Hyperion,”’ namely, a great preponderance of the 
pithy Saxon words over the Latin element of the English. To 
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this fact, Mr. Longfellow’s poetic, as well as prose style, is in- 
debted for much of its descriptive charm. 

The earlier pieces, which make the second division of the 
volume, are already well known to the readers of poetry. ‘They 
are beautiful compositions, characterized by good taste, a flow- 
ing and easy versification, and quiet and gentle feelings ; but 
they are occasionally rather timid and subdued, and show here 
and there traces of the influence of the recent schools of Eng- 
lish poetry ; an influence perfectly natural, and almost irre- 
sistible to a youthful poet’s mind. They show the same nicely 
attuned ear, the same lively susceptibility, the same descrip- 
tive powers, though not fully unfolded, that have appeared in 
his later productions. 

The last division consists of a series of translations from 
various modern Janguages. The first is the well-known ver- 
sion of the ‘‘ Coplas de Manrique,”’ from the Spanish ; a poem 
that has been justly admired, both in the original and in the 
translation. Mr. Longfellow’s version is much superior to Dr. 
Bowring’s, both in elegance and fidelity. The passages trans- 
lated from Dante keep pace, line for line, and even word for word, 
with the Italian; and, when we consider the severe grandeur of 
the stern old poet, the condensation and fire of his expression, 
the piercing flashes, that break out from single immortal words 
in his poem, we must confess, that to render him with tolerable 
spirit and fidelity, is a work of uncommon talent ; but to unite 
the closest fidelity to the sense and the forms of the original, 
with an easy movement in English verse, is enough to task the 
best powers of genius. ‘These fragments are followed by trans- 
lations from the French, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and German, 
all of which are executed with a high degree of skill. We 
cannot, however, forbear a word of protest against a form of 
speech, here occasionally used, which is threatening to invade 
us from Germany ; we mean, the omission of the personal pro- 
noun, as, ‘‘ Ama prince of mighty sway ” (p. 138). It is too 
foreign to the English idiom to be defensible, even in a trans- 
lation ; and it demands notice so much the more, as transla- 
tions are notoriously the great corrupters of the purity of a 
language. 





A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New England, by FRran- 
ces SarGent Oscoop. London: Edward Churton. 
1838. 12mo. pp. 364. 


i? J 
. 


Tue poems in this volume are mostly of the kind called fu- 
gitive. ‘They are marked by the usual defects of poems of 
this class, but the defects are compensated by more than the 
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usual merits and beauties found in them. In fact, these has- 
ty productions of our countrywoman show uncommon liveli- 
ness of fancy, a ready and flowing style, and very happy 
descriptive powers. But of her poetical genius, it would be 
unfair to judge from these specimens. Written as they 
were, from time to time, for various periodical publications, a 
critical eye cannot but observe grave defects, which a more 
elaborate method of composition would have removed. ‘The 
author occasionally falls into a confusion of metaphors; for 
instance where she says, 
“ Farewell, my bark! yet once again 
I would my wish might guide thee still, 
To clear the pirate critic’s den, 
Who’d blight thy tender freight at will.” 


Perhaps the idea of a critic confused the fair writer’s 
imagination. She personifies her book as a ship, and the 
critic, naturally enough, as a pirate ; but next she would 
have the ship clear his den; was she thinking of a wild 
beast or a pirate ? and would either have a den in the ocean 
on which her ship was launched ? Not satisfied with this, she 
next figures the Proteus of a critic as a frost, — we suppose 
so, at least, — and then, this frost blights, — not the flowers 
of poesy, but the ‘freight’ of the ship. We do not find 
fault with the taste of the separate metaphors. We do not 
insist that a critic is neither a pirate, nor a monster, nor a 
blighting frost, but a very harmless and Christian-like sort of 
person. It is the confusion of figures only, to which we 
object. 

These poems abound, also, too much in such splendid and 
dazzling things as jewels, pearls, golden locks, and flashing 
eyes. ‘These do well in their places, but ought to be sparing- 
ly used, take a whole volume together. One is exceedingly 
apt to write about such matters in the annuals; — the style 
is an epidemic, and very catching. All proper preventive 
measures ought to be taken against it. We should like 
to draw a cordon samtaire against all British annuals what- 
ever ; or, at least, to establish a quarantine for the benefit of 
our poets and poetesses. ‘There are, besides, certain pet 
words and phrases constantly recurring in these poems ; for 
instance, ‘‘ the while ’’ ends, we know not how many lines, 
— and rarely has any particular meaning, but serves merely 
to be rhymed with. The author has often been led astray 
by mere jingle, and uses prettily sounding words and combi- 
nations of words, which, when analyzed, add nothing to the 
sense of the stanza. This is a fault which lively young 
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writers, especially poets, are very liable to fall into. There 
is no help for it, but careful elaboration ; repeated and se- 
vere revision ; for it is an old maxim, that what is easy writ- 
ing is hard reading. We suppose our author’s principles of 
composition are expressed in the following pretty ‘‘ Lines on 
a Poetess, who was advised to write less rapidly.”’ 


“ Her muse is like the bird, that roves 
Through Eastern India’s fragrant groves ; 
His trembling plumage burns in flight, — 
A living rainbow, rare and bright! 

And swifter as those pinions fly, 

More warm the glow, more rich the dye; 
But when, with slow and measured wave, 
They fall upon the balmy air, 

The hues his lightning-motion gave 

Grow dim, and. fade unnoticed there. 

And when he furls those changeful wings, 
All wearied with his glorious play, 

Ah! one by one the shining rings 

Of radiant color die away! 

And dark and dull, you ne’er would know 
The wealth of glory lost below ; 

That every shadowy plume you see, 

Still wears its own resplendent hue ; 

And once again, unfurled and free, 

Would flash its treasure on your view. 
Her muse is like the sun-lit bird, — 

Then bid her not its wanderings stay, 
Lest all the light that flight has stirred, oo 
Like his, — in rest should die aw: Ly.’ — pp. 239, 240. 


Now this is all false philosophy, and a dangerous doctrine 
to get into a poet’s head. No work for immortality was ever 
yet produced, either in poetry or art, without patient, unwea- 
ried toil ; careful and scrutinizing revision ; laborious finish- 
ing, like that of a piece of sculpture. A thousand faults 
escape the sharpest eye in a first draft ; and a work with a 
thousand faults upon its head will hardly live long enough 
even to be rejected by posterity. Even Shakspeare, as the 
late inquiries have shown, worked up the noble passages in 
his plays with the minutest and most anxious care. But there 
is no need to multiply authorities. The history of genius in 
poetry and art affords but one testimony, and whoever neglects 
its warning voice, will never have a place there. 

We have spoken thus, because we are satisfied, that the 
author of this volume has every requisite for a poet of a 
very high order ; and such a person ought not to be spoken 
to in the language of undiscriminating flattery, as we fear has 
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been too generally the case. We are satisfied, that she has all 
the talent, imagination, and command of janguage, needful 
to enable her to confer honor on American literature ; but 
having, as we suppose she has, adopted wrong principles of 
composition, we have felt it to be our duty to allude to the de- 
fects which naturally spring from such principles and methods 
as hers. 

But the lover of poetry will find in this volume many pieces 
marked by the utmost tenderness and delicacy. ‘The senti- 
ments of friendship, the love and longing for home in a 
strange land, and the impressions made on an imaginative mind 
by works of art, are frequently, in this volume, the themes 
of harmonious and beautiful strains. And, after all the 
deductions which we have thought proper to make above, 
there still remains enough poetry unassailable by criticism to 


fill a good-sized volume. 


4,—1. Elements of Modern Geography, with an Atlas. By 
J. k. Worcester. Improved Edition. Boston: Da- 
vid H. Williams. 1839. 12mo. pp. 257. 
2. Elements of Ancient Classical and Scripture Geogra- 
phy, with an Allas. By J. E. Worcester. Boston: 
David H. Williams. I2mo. pp. 74. 


Tuat a school-book of real merit, free from pretension 
and quackery, should be popular enough to be stereotyped 
for the third time, is a phenomenon the more interesting 
from its rarity. Mr. Worcester’s well-known accuracy of 
research gives a value to his books, which all can understand 
and appreciate ; he has selected the most useful informa- 
tion, and condensed it into the smallest compass. Were all 
authors to imitate the excellent example he has set them, 
our lightened book-shelves would rejoice, though the sellers 
might repine. In such a literary millennium, the reviewer 
would be deprived of his favorite employment, and critiques, 
proh pudor ! would degenerate into puffs. 

In the Mathematical Geography, Mr. Worcester has, with 
much propriety, confined himself to a mere vocabulary of 
terms. The first steps of this science would be incompre- 
hensible to the young students, for whose use these works 
are prepared. Even the simple problems of finding the 
latitudes and longitudes of places involve the whole science 
of Nautical Astronomy ; and the theory of the Earth’s figure 


is of such abstruseness and intricacy, as to perplex the pro- 
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foundest minds. ‘Two of the greatest geometers alive have 
differed regarding it, and have hardly yet cooled, from one 
of the fiercest disputes in which the slate and pencil were 
ever exercised. 

The Civil Geography forms the great bulk of the treatise, 
and needs not a repetition of our remarks in its praise. 
Why is it, that our popular lecturers have neglected this fer- 
tile field for flights of fancy, and one which has been such a 
favorite resort for the philosophic poet ? 

The Physical Geography and the Statistical Tables are 
equally well arranged with the rest of the treatise, and a 
slight glance at them is sufficient to show, that, like the Civil 
Geog ‘aphy, they contain materials which an exuberant im- 
agination might readily expand into an interesting and in- 
structive volume ; orthey might serve the meaner purpose of 
a stand, upon which some Sartor of science, some cutter-out 
of Lyceum Lectures, might exhibit to great advantage a 
varied assortment of his fancy articles. 


5. — Pebblebrook, and the Harding Family. Boston: B. H. 
Greene. 1839. 12mo. pp. 207. 


Tuts book shows very considerable powers of thought, de- 
scription, and delineation of character. It contains many 
shrewd, and even profound, observations on human life, and 
breathes very kindly and generous feelings. The character 
of the dyspeptic gentleman, and the account of his travels, 
— the adventures he meets with, and the personages who fall 
in his way, —the slight love passage, which ends with the 
heroine marrying a different person from the hero— and the 
courtship of the bachelor uncle and the maiden lady, —are 
very well given, with here and there a touch of sly humor, 
that puts the reader into a pleasant state of mind. 

But, on the other hand, there is a grave fault, running 
through the whole book, that interrupts the reader’s pleasure 
very disagreeably. We mean the affectation of the style. 
It is evident at a glance what school the author has studied 
in, — to the words of what master he swears. It is Carlyle 
and his imitators. A worse model he could not well have 
chosen. The intolerable style, which Carlyle was the first 
to introduce into English literature, seems to be making some 
progress. It is impossible that this should extend very far, 
or last very long. Violations of nature, whether in literature 
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or art, are essentially temporary. ‘The past history of litera- 
ture, — the literatures of Italy, Spain, and England, — have 
repeatedly exhibited the same phenomenon. But there is no 
author, in the whole range of literary history, whose works 
have been marked throughout by any one of these af- 
fectations, — whether the concetti of the Italians, the lofty 
bombast of the Gongora School, or the Euphuism of an early 
period in England, — without losing the classic character, 
and failing to secure any permanent hold upon the national 
mind, Mr. Carlyle will, inevitably, meet with the same fate, 
if he persists in the whimsical absurdities, which pass among 
some people for originality. 

The writers of this class are constantly complaining of 
the want of freedom, and nature, and truth, and so forth, 
in the great mass of literature, and the w ant of philoso- 
phical depth in the thinkers of the age. ‘The charges are 
vague enough, and may possibly be true ; but these gen- 
tlemen have not set an example of either depth or originali- 
ty. lor instance, Mr. Carlyle, —who is considered the 
most original, — has formed his style, or rather has corrupted 
his style, (which was excellent some years ago, when he wrote 
the ‘** Life of Schiller,’’) in two ways ; first, by imitating Jean 
Paul Richter, who is an oddity in his sative language, though 
aman of great genius, and by doing just what all imitators have 
done from time immemorial, namely, exaggerating the faults, 
not the excellences, of his model. Now this, everybody will 
confess, is a queer way of being original. Secondly, he has 
attempted to force upon the English language a great many 
forms of expression which are idiomatic in German, but are 
not English. Every one, who has studied German, of course 
knows, that a vast number of words, in that language and 
ours, are alike, that is, originally from the same root, but 
have widely diverged from each other in meaning, the prima- 
ry meaning being retained, perhaps, in one language, and a 
derivative one being established in the other. Now, nothing 
is easier than to make an exchange, — a barter between the 
two languages ; to introduce from one, those meanings of 
words which are peculiar to it, into the other, and thus form 
expressions, which, sounding strange, are readily mistaken for 
the evidences of original thought. The German word Wagen, 
for example, is the same as our wagon; but he who should 
always translate the one by the other, would do great injustice 
toboth. Vriumph-wagen is atriumphal car, and not a triumph- 
wagon ; but one who should translate it so, does exactly what 
Mr. Carlyle has done, and what constitutes no small por- 
tion of the supposed originality of his styie. Now the imita- 
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tors of Mr. Carlyle are imitating the imitation of a foreign 
model ; they are imitators raised to the second power, and 
must share, sooner or later, the fate of their masters and 
fellow-disciples. 

We have merely space to touch upon these points in rela- 
tion to an interesting literary phenomenon, and to indicate 
the grounds on which we must condemn the peculiarities of 
style in ‘* Pebblebrook,”’ and other works of the kind. The 
subject admits of, and deserves, more copious illustration, as 
one of the signs of the times, though unquestionably a tran- 
sient one. 

We will give a few examples of what we are sure nobody 
will mistake for English. ‘* Through many generations the 
Being of the father had come to him under sternest pres- 
sures, and in him had reached the last fortress of humanity,’ 
&c.—p. 10. “ Did any man, without actual prototype, con- 
ceive this Life, (the life of Christ ,) and thus word-paint it to 
the hearts of millions ?’’ —p. 25; and a great deal more 
Carlylese on the same page. ‘‘ Many new life-threads have 
mysteriously run into the web of the V isible, and many old 
ones have broken and fallen out.””—p. 42. ‘Except, indeed, 
that it may get him some cael as Professor of Moral- 
ity.’—p. 70. ~~ 

But the style of this author is an imitation of Carlyle, not 
in single expressions merely, but in the general cast and 
character. We have the same inversions, ‘the same strange 
comparisons, the same frequent and unnecessary use of the 
adjective with a definite article as an abstract noun ; and the 
imitation extends even to the printing. The pages are plen- 
tifully garnished with staring capitals, which make, as every- 
body knows, no small figure in the writings of Carlyle. In 
short, all the tricks of the master- -juggler are copied with 
considerable ingenuity by the disciple. Now, we ask, in all 
seriousness, if this is the way to be original, or simple, or 
graceful, or profound, or any thing that a man of sense 
ought to be? 

To show that what we have said is correct, we quote a 
passage of some length. 


* We cannot believe that this world is, as many assert, ful/ of evil. 
The tide of human life is a vast stream flowing onward to Eternal 
Life. The main current is a stream of good, pouring onward to the 
All-Good. What is that which we name Evil but the eddy-current 
near the shores of Time? Is it not in Timea part of Good? Were 
there no eddies, would not the main current, in its strength, wear away 
the shores of 'Time ? and then, what were Time? ‘That whirling and 
boiling which we name awful is indeed so; but action is there, and 
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that, as we said, is the purifying thing, and all is working together for 
good. Even the eddies (of evil) where do they go? Are they not by 
every Headland turned outward from the shores into the main stream ? 
Whence came this tide of life, this stream of good? We see it flow- 
ing onward to Eternity ; and know also that it came thence. Invisibly, 
or but dimly seen, in exhalations from that Ocean it arises, and (in 
clouds) by the upper influences, is wafted Timeward. Bold swimmer 
in Time, fear not, but strike out for chy life into the living tide of life. 
Rest thou must on the shores of Time, and dream such dreams as 
thou callest reflection: but go not near the marshes where are the pools 
of stagnation. ..Rest not long, and rest near the Headlands, where thou 
mayest see the eddies of evil tur ning into the current of good. Stand- 
ing there, out-looking on the wide stream, thou mayest see the rocks 
(of dez idly sin) and seeing learn to shun them: but think not to go 
onward unwounded, There are dangers hidden (by Hypocrisy) ; how 

canst thou escape such unhurt ? Bold swimmer, be honest, else indeed 
how canst thou be bold? Show thy stains and wounds to thy fellow- 
voyagers ; and show also, if thou can, what stained, what harmed thee. 
So shalt thou do good to all men. How shadowy are these figures! 
but what could we do without them? The things seen are the Time- 
shadows of the unseen, the Eternal. Dark atheist! seeing the shad- 
ows even, how canst thou say ; there is no Sun ? ” — pp. 83, 84. 


Is this English or Carlylese ° 
The following passage from ‘‘ Gil Blas,” is as applicable 
now as it was when first written. ° 


‘¢ Nunez showed me a preface, which he said he meant to 
refix to a collection of comedies that he had in press. He 
asked me then, what [ thought of it. ‘I am no better satis- 
fied,’ I replied, ‘with your prose, than with your poetry. 
Your sonnet is nothing but pompous nonsense ; and there 
are expressions in your preface too far-fetched, words which 
are not current in popular use, twisted phrases, so to speak. 
In one word, your style is odd. The works of our old and 
ood authors are not written so.’ ‘ Poor simpleton!’ ex- 
claimed Fabricius ; ‘you do not seem to know, that every 
prose-writer who aspires at the present day to the reputation 
of a delicate pen, affects this singularity of style, these out- 
of-the-way expressions, which shock you. There are five or 
six of us bold innovators, who have undertaken to change 
the language from white to black ; and, please God, we shall 
succeed in it, in spite of Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and all 
the other wits, who find fault with us for our new-fangled 
modes of speech. We are supported by a number of dis- 
tinguished partisans ; and we even have in our conspiracy sev- 
eral theologians.’ ”’ 
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6. — La Fontaine. A Present for the Young. From the 
French. Boston: Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 1839. 
18mo. pp. 108. 


Ir is stated in the modest preface to this little volume, that 
the fables which compose it, ‘“‘ have been selected from a 
manuscript translation of the entire work of M. de la Fon- 
taine,’’ which will be published, if sufficient encouragement 
is afforded by the reception of this specimen. The transla- 
tor truly remarks, that the original work ‘‘ has been more 
multiplied than any other in French.’’ It is the favorite 
reading of the young and old, and of people of all nations. 
Its lessons of wisdom and experience, expressed in the most 
terse and idiomatic language, have made it a sort of univer- 
sal classic. But it is a very difficult work to translate, so as 
to preserve all the spirit and felicity of the original. ‘The 
French language, for this kind of composition, is far superior 
to any other in Europe, on account of its numerous brilliant 
and pithy idioms, and the elegance and spirit of its conversa- 
tional style. But we think the author of this little volume 
has succeeded surprisingly well. Though his translations are 
not always literal, they are conceived and executed in the 
spirit of the original, and are, on the whole, a very fair, and 
even faithful, representative of it. It cannot be doubted, that 
the whole work will be speedily called for, and that it will be a 
very popular book, if it is all done with the best exercise of the 
taste and skill shown in the specimens we have examined. but, 
as one ought to aim at as great a degree of excellence as possi- 
ble, and he who has done so well can, with the pains demanded 
by so high and difficult a task, do very much better, we would 
recommend it to the translator to subject the work to a very 
deliberate and thorough revision before it is finally committed 
to the press ; with the special purpose of making the transla- 
tion correspond ezactly with the original, in measure, as well 
as in other things, if it may be. 

We give one of the fables in the original, together with 
the translation. 


“LE CORBEAU ET LE RENARD. 


“‘ Maitre corbeau, sur un arbre perché, 

‘Tenait en son bee un fromage. 
Maitre renard, par l’odeur alléché, 

Lui tint a peu prés ce langage: 
Hé! bonjour, monsieur du corbeau. 

Que vous étes joli! que vous me semblez beau ! 
Sans mentir, si votre ramage 
Se rapporte a votre plumage, 





La Fontaine. 


Vous étes le phénix des hétes de ces bois. 
A ces mots le corbeau ne se sent pas de joie; 
Et, pour montrer sa belle voix, 
I] ouvre un large bec, et laisse tomber sa proie. 
Le renard s’en saisit, et dit: Mon bon monsieur 
Apprenez que tout flatteur 
Vit aux dépens de celui qui l’écoute : 
Cette lecon vaut bien un fromage, sans doute. 
Le corbeau, honteux et confus, 
Jura, mais un peu tard, qu’on ne I’y prendrait plus.” 


“THE RAVEN AND THE FOX. 


“ Perched on a lofty oak, 
Sir Raven held a lunch of cheese ; 
Sir Fox, who smelt it in the breeze, 
Thus to the holder spoke : — 
‘Ha! how do you do, Sir Raven ? 
Well, your coat, Sir, is a brave one! 
So black and glossy, on my word, Sir, 
With voice to match, you were a bird, Sir, 
Well fit to be the Phoenix of these days.’ 
Sir Raven, loth to lose such praise, 
Must show how musical his croak, — 
Down fell the luncheon from the oak, — 
Which grabbing up, Sir Fox thus spoke, — 
‘The flatterer, my good Sir, 
Aye liveth on hrs listener ; 
Which lesson, if you please, 
Is doubiless worth the cheese.’ 
A bit too late, Sir Raven swore 
The rogue should never cheat him more.” — pp. 6, 7. 


We have taken this entirely at random. The reader will 
perceive, that the translator feels the spirit, and has caught 
the turn, of the original. Yet it contains some departures 
from the French, which, it seems to us, he would do well 


to look to. For example, ‘le corbeau ne se sent pas 
de joie,’’ ‘‘ the raven is beside himself with joy,”’ is transla- 
ted ‘‘ Sir Raven, loth to lose such praise.’’ The ingenious 
translator would find no insuperable difficulty in making alter- 
ations in such passages, so as to render his work more spirited 
than it is now, and considerably more faithful to the letter of 


the original. 
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7,— 1. Vollstindiges Englhsch-Deutsches und Deutsch-Englisches 
Worterbuch, enthaltend alle in beyden Sprachen alleemein 
gebriiuchliche Worter. In Zwey Theilen. 

2. A Complete Dictionary of the English and German 


and German and English Languages, containing all the 


Words in General Use. In T'wo Volumes. Vol. I. 
English and German ; by Dr. J. G. Frtcer. Vol. I. 
German and English ; by Jonann Srorscuit. Second 
Edition, improved and augmented. Leipsic: A. G., 
Liebeskind. 1838. 


Some of us, who are not yet much past the mezzo del cammin 
di nostra vita, can remember the time when a German grammar 
and dictionary could not be had for love or money. ‘The poets 
of Germany were as much unknown as the poets of Tartary, 
if such there be ; a German book, with its black paper and 
blacker text, with its heaps of consonants, and apparently 
unpronounceable words, was as frightful and repulsive as 
a shaggy polar bear. Vous avons changé tout cela. Within 
a few years German literature has made great progress in 
this country. At some of our colleges, particularly Harvard 
University, almost every student of any pretensions to lite- 
rary distinction, masters the elements at least of the Ger- 
man language ; and the opinions of German philosophers and 
theologians have already made themselves deeply felt, whether 


 ) 
for good or for evil, among the chaos of opinions around us. 


Under such circumstances, a good dictionary of the German 
language becomes an affair of great importance. But a good 
dictionary of any language is not to be had for the asking ; 
and a good dictionary of a language so copious and varying 
as the German, can be the result only of long years of patient 
study, and of much skill and discrimination in 1 the use of mate- 
rials. There are peculiar difficulties in the way of making a 
good German-English dictionary. In the first place, there is 
no standard authority to regulate the usage of words. Every 
author forms new words to suit himself; and perhaps many 
words may be found in the works of a single writer, which do 
not elsewhere occur. ‘The expansive capabilities of the Ger- 
man language seem to be almost infinite ; and the whim and 
caprice of individual writers, unchecked by the controlling in- 
fluence of a great capital, and intellectual centre, give a motley 
and whimsical aspect to German style, that we find in no other 
modernlanguage. Adelung, Heinsius, and Campe have endeay- 
oured, but without success, to do for German what Johnson did 


for English, and the Academy for the French language. Almost 
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any book in the polite literature of the Germans will be found 
to contain many words not recorded in the copious lexicons of 
these able scholars. But while this anarchy in the usage of 
language makes the task of the lexicographer difficult on the 
one hand, another fact nearly balances this difficulty on the 
other. The German is the most homogeneous of all the mod- 
ern European languages ; and the principle of analogical for- 
mation is more completely carried out in it than in any other. 
The new words introduced from time to time, by the caprices 
or necessities of authors, are usually made by the combina- 
tion of elements already existing in the primitive forms of the 
language itself. Even technical terms have been very spar- 
ingly introduced from foreign sources. Etymological analysis 
must then be extensively applied by the student of German ; 
and the author of a dictionary should always have this fact in 
mind. It is not necessary that he should be at the pains of in- 
serting all the words that occur in the classic writers ; but he 
must insert all the primitive words in the language, and place 
within the student’s reach all the elements out of which the 
various styles of German authors are composed. His defini- 
tions should be so formed, as to give, first the primary, radical 
meaning of each word, and then the various subsequent mean- 
ings in historical sequence. ‘This can be done more satis- 
factorily in the German, than in any other language except the 
Greek. Literary monuments of the German language exist in 
unbroken succession from the earliest periods, when it began 
to be used in simple annals or in song ; and the language has 
been very thoroughly explored and illustrated by native writers 
of the greatest acuteness, industry, and learning. But a mere 
series of simple words, ‘however strictly and philosophically 
they may be arranged and defined, will not be sufficient. The 
principles, which regulate the formation of compound words, 
are peculiar in each language ; and it by no means follows, that 
we shall in every case understand a compound word, because 
we understand its component parts, or even because we under- 
stand a similarly compounded word in another language. ‘T'wo 
elements mingled together often produce a third different from 
both, -—a terttum quid, in which the neutralizing properties of 
the two furnish a result partaking slightly or not at all of the 
qualities of either. This is as true of language, as of chemistry. 
The first volume of this Dictionary, that is, the English-Ger- 
man part, is the work of Dr. Flugel. This gentleman has 
enjoyed peculiar advantages for the work he has undertaken 
and so well performed. He speaks the English language 
fluently and correctly, having resided ten years in the United 
States, and has been long ‘engaged as a practical teacher. 
His labors in other respects towards facilitating a knowledge 
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of the English language to his countrymen are well known and 
highly appreciated. The results of all his long and varied ex- 
perience are gathered in this work. He has spared no pains 
in bringing together whatever is useful in the labors of his 
predecessors, and adding to this the stores drawn from an ex- 
tensive study of English literature, from Chaucer down. For 
the basis of the present work he has taken Johnson as a lexi- 
cographer, and Walker as an orthoépist, though not without de- 
parting in some instances from the pronunciation given by the lat- 
ter. Besides these, he has had recourse to Crabbe’s Technolog- 
ical Dictionary, the Law Dictionaries of Jacob, Tomlinson, and 
Williams, the Commercial Dictionaries of Mortimer and Ander- 
son, Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, Moore’s Sea Phrases, the 
Sportsman’ s Dictionary, Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible, Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary, Hansard’s as well as Johnson’s 
Typographia, Nares’s Glossary and his Orthoépy, Brookes’s 
Geographical Dictionary, Grose’s Cant Terms, Jenning’s West 
Country Words, Pickering’s Americanisms, besides the German 
Dictionaries of Adelung, Heinsius, Campe, Roding, Nemnich, 
&c. He has also examined many technological works, glos- 
saries, and books of travel. By the faithful use of all these re- 
sources, Dr. Flugel has certainly made his Dictionary far more 
copious than any “preceding work of the kind ; this second edi- 
tion in particular. The German reader of English literature, 
especially if he extend his studies to old English poetry and the 
Drama of Elizabeth’s and Charles the Second’s ages, will find 
many words explained, for which he will consult other dictiona- 
ries in vain. He will find, moreover, terms of art and science, 
of natural history, medicine, and botany, and of law, maritime 
affairs, commerce, &c., very fully explained and illustrated. 
And, if he should undertake to master American literature as 
well as English, he will derive very material assistance from 
the labors of Dr. Flugel. ‘‘’The works of the ingenious au- 
thors of the new world,” says Flugel, ‘‘ which in our days are 
read with so much delight, abound in matter new and foreign 
to the German translators, causing a deficiency which the au- 
thor has been anxious to supply.” To illustrate this remark 
he states, that sleigh has been explained to be a ‘‘ chariot with 
wheels,”’ and pung or tompung, an easy carriage. ‘Turning 
to the word in his Dictionary, we find a very full definition, with 
an explanation of the differences between sleigh, sled, and 
sledge, which shows, that the author’s knowledge is not merely 
theoretical on this subject. But pung or tompung, he defines 
der einspdinnige Schlitlen, a sled drawn by one horse. Now this 
is certainly an imperfect definition ; for a pung is as often 
drawn by two horses as by one, and it is something more than 
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a sled. It is a sled with a square or oblong box set upon it, 
generally used by market-men. Dr. Flugel probably enjoy ed 
the pleasure of sleighing while in the United States ; but we 
infer, that he never happened to be taken up by a market-man 
and driven into town in a pung, as we have been ; and this may 
serve to show the importance of practical and personal experi- 
ence even in making a dictionary. But in general his defini- 
tions are remarkable for their accuracy and fulness, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending the work as decidedly the 
best and most copious English-German dictionary extant. 

"He has also taken creat pains to mark all those words that 
are technical, provincial, inelegant, or antiquated ; and, so far 
as our observation upon this point has gone, we think his au- 
thority is to be relied upon. His efforts to facilitate the pro- 
nunciation of the English language to his countrymen have 
been indefatigable and surprisingly successful. He has con- 
scientiously consulted all the best authorities on this subject, 
and made the best use of the information thus obtained. So 
far as it is possible to convey by letters and marks an idea of 
so capricious, and varying, and unanalogical a thing as English 
pronunciation, Dr. Flugel has certainly done it ; but one to 
whom the English is the mother tongue, will readily discover 
errors in regard to the niceties of pronunciation, inappreciable 
by a foreign ear. 

The second volume is by Sporschil exclusively ; and to 
German students in the United States, the manner in which 
this is executed is a question of more importance than any thing 
connected with the first volume. Considerable improvements 
have been introduced into this volume, since the first edition. 
The author has endeavoured to keep pace with the progress of 
literature and science ; and has added about eight thousand 
new words in consequence. We have had occasion to com- 
pare the two editions, to a considerable extent ; and do not 
hesitate to declare, that, besides the increased vocabulary, very 
important improvements have been introduced into the defini- 
tions. But the reader of the recent literature of Germany will 
meet with many words, for which he will look in vain in this 
dictionary ; and perhaps the extent of individual caprice in 
coining new words, among the German writers, is so great, that 
no dictionary can fully satisfy the wants of a reader who knows 
the German language only from books. But this volume is 
between four and five hundred pages shorter than the first, 
whereas the comparative copiousness of the two languages 
would seem to indicate a very different proportion. In fact, 
though the author deserves great credit for what he has done, 
he has left a great deal undone. His work is the best that we 
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have access to at present ; but a far better work might easily 
be made by taking this for a basis, and extending it according 
to certain principles of analogy, which might be easily settled. 

Though the definitions are generally correct, the author has 
frequently introduced, without any distinguishing mark, expres- 
sions, which no native, educated Englishman or American 
would think of using in conversation or in writing. ‘Thus a 
German who should “attempt to compose in English, relying on 
the authority of Sporschil, would be sometimes led into very 
ludicrous phraseology. Sometimes important meanings of 
words are wholly omitted, as for instance, Schonung is cor- 
rectly defined indulgence, forbearance, connivance ; but it 
also means, @ preserve or enclosure, and this meaning is not 
found in Sporschil. It would not be difficult to increase the 
list of similar omissions, and perhaps those of greater con- 
sequence ; but it would be unjust to make them a matter of 
reproach to Sporschil, who has really taken a very im- 
portant step towards a good German-English Dictionary. But 
we would recommend, that the labors of Sporschil should 
be revised by some competent English scholar, who is at the 
same time familiar with the language and literature of Ger- 
many. ‘The great demand fora German- English Dictionary, 
on account of the increased and increasing attention bestowed 
on German literature, would justify a publisher i in risking its 
publication. ‘To give the best security for the thorough exe- 
cution of such a task, it should be intrusted to the joint labors 

of a native German, and a native IXnglish or American scholar. 
We sincerely hope, both for our own convenience and that of 
many others, that uch a work will be speedily accomplished. 


8.— Southern Literary Messenger. Vol. V. No. 12. Rich- 
mond: ‘I’. W. White. 8vo. pp. 72. 


We always promise ourselves no small degree of pleasure 
from the pages of this well-managed magazine. We are led 
to refer to it, at the present time, by a judicious and scholarly 
stricture in the number for last month, upon a work noticed in 
the last number of our journal, — the recent translation of the 
‘’Tusculan Questions ” of Cicero. Knowing it to be always 


our purpose, that our criticisms shall be just and fair, and that, 
if they err on either side, it shall be on that of indulgence, we 
are not in the habit of recurring to them for the purpose of de- 
fence against complaints, to which, in any quarter, they may 
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have been thought obnoxious. But, in the present instance, 
some pains have been taken to prosecute in the newspapers 
an appeal from our judgment, as if it had been unreasonably 
severe ; and letters have been published, addressed to the 
translator, on the subject of his work, by no less than four 
gentlemen of the most unquestionable eminence in our repub- 
lic of letters. With one exception, however, they were all 
written before our notice of the book, and are marked by a 
degree of reserve, upon the question, which we took up, respect- 
ing its character as a correct and adequate translation ; and, 
indeed, how hastily they were prepared, may be guessed from 
the fact, that one of them, emanating from an authority to 
whose deliberate dicta all deference is due, speaks of the pres- 
ent English version as the first which had been made of the 
**'Tusculan Questions,’? when, in fact, it had been preceded 
by at least four, and we believe five. 

We spoke of the execution of the work in terms much less 
severe than have been used by our learned Virginia contempo- 
rary; it is useless now to say, that we should have been far 
better pleased to commend it, could we have done so in good 
conscience ; but we own, that, by this time, we should have 
been greatly dissatisfied with ourselves, had we been left to ap- 
plaud a publication, proceeding from our neighbourhood, which, 
in another quarter, has been made the subject of strictures, as 
strong as they are well founded ; nor could we have even made 
out a good case of self-defence, had we been silent respecting 
so very unsatisfactory an essay, which, if unchallenged in the 
critical journals, would have been likely to be taken for a speci- 
men of the scholarship of the country. 

A controversy upon its merits would not be very entertain- 
ing ; but if it were to be prosecuted, we are full sure, that our 

materials would not soon give out. For a specimen or two let 
us begin again with the beginning of the treatise ; for really 
it does not very much matter where we look for examples. Let 
us turn to the first section of the first book of the original, and 
to the corresponding part of the translation. ‘There is a sen- 
tence in the former, which may be thus united with the sen- 
tence which answers to it in the latter. ‘‘ Et cum and since, 
ratio the method, et disciplina and discipline, omnium artium of 
all arts, que which, ad rectam vivendi viam pertinerent relate 
to the right way of living, contineretur are contained, studio sa- 
pientive in the study of wisdom, que philosophia dicitur, called 
philosophy, hoc mihi Latinis literis illustrandum putavi, I have 
thought it my part to illustrate this in our own language.”’ 

Doubtless there are those, who have heard something very 
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much like this uttered viva voce, and, for various good reasons, 
have found no fault with it ; but in print, there is more time to 
consider the import of such a version. What, then, is meant 
by ‘‘ the method and discipline of all arts”? For, to many 
minds, this language must convey no very definite idea. ‘‘ Ra- 
tio”’ and ‘‘ disciplina”’ are undoubtedly the uéFodo¢ and ovornue 
of the Greeks; but in rendering ‘‘ ratio’? when connected 
with another substantive, as in this case, into English, it is 
often necessary, in order fully to accommodate the language to 
our idiom, to vary the phraseology. Cicero says, (De Fin. 
III. 20,) ‘*‘ Cynicorum autem rationem atque vitam alii cadere in 
sapientem dicunt,” etc. Here, to translate ‘‘ rationem atque 
vitam ”’ literally, ‘‘the method and life,’? would be a very im- 
perfect representation of the matter. The corresponding En- 
glish is, the ‘‘ system of morals”’ or the ‘‘ principles of action ”’ 
peculiar to the Cynics. ‘‘ Ars,’ in Latin, is of more extensive 
application, as commonly used, than ‘‘ art”? in English; and 
the same is true of the Latin ‘‘ sapientia’’ compared with the 
English word ‘‘ wisdom.” ‘* The study of wisdom,” is a 
phrase, as here used, which suggests rather the idea of the 
‘act of studying,’ than what Cicero intended. We will now 
attempt a translation of the passage above quoted, which, it is 
believed, will be found, on comparison, to be a nearer ap- 
proach to the sense of the original, than that upon which we are 
commenting. ‘‘ And since the fundamental principles of all 
acquirements connected with a virtuous life are contained in 
that department of knowledge called philosophy, I have 
thought,”’ &c. 

Cicero himself, in stating his own practice in translating 
from the Greek, has laid down the law on this subject. ‘‘ Nec 
tamen exprimi verbum e verbo necesse erit, ut interpretes indi- 
sertisolent, cum sit verbum, quod idem declaret, magis usitalum. 
Equidem soleo etiam, quod uno Greci, si aliter non possum, 
idem pluribus verbis exponere.”’ (De Fin. III. 4.) In the few 
examples of translation from the Greek, which are found in the 
works of the great Roman scholar, we discover a rigid adher- 
ence to his own precepts. One objection, therefore, to the 
present translation of the Tusculan Questions is, that the 
English idiom has not been sufficiently consulted ; and that, in 
consequence, passages not unfrequently occur, which are part- 
ly or wholly unintelligible without a reference to Latin usage. 
The sentence commented upon above, is an example of what 
we mean. 

But parts of this translation are obscure, not only from want 
of attention to the difference between the Latin and English 
idioms, but apparently from an imperfect apprehension of the 
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meaning of the author, or from a very careless use of lan- 
guage. For an illustration, we will not go beyond this same 
first : section, Here, then, we read, ‘‘ For, as with the Greeks, 
the most ancient of the learned was the race of poets; at least, 
if Homer and Hesiod existed prior to the foundation of Rome, 
and Archilochus during the reign of Romulus. The reception 
of poetry among us was rather backward ; for it was nearly 
five hundred and ten years,” &c. When it is ‘said, ‘* For, as with 
the Greeks,” &c., it would seem, that some comparison is in- 
stituted ; yet none is apparent in what follows ; and the whole 
extract shows a want of connexion and consecutiveness, which 
we might venture to say, even without examination, does not 
belong to Cicero. But we will look at the Latin. ‘‘ Nam, 
cum apud Grecos antiquissimum e doctis genus sit poetarum, 
siquidem Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Romam conditam, 
Archilochus regnante Romulo; serius poéticam nos accepimus.”’ 

Which may be thus rendered. “For while among the Greeks, 
the most ancient class of the learned consisted of the poets, 
if, indeed, Homer and Hesiod lived before the building of 
Rome, and Archilochus in the reign of Romulus, poetry among 
us was received in a later age.” ‘The translator, by dividing 
the sentence, and supposing a period after ‘ Romulo,’ >in the 
Latin, has perplexed the whole passage, if he has not destroy ed 
its import. These two examples may suffice as specimens, 
each out of a large number of its kind, of imperfect or erro- 
neous rendering in this version. 

It will be observed, that we have barely entered the work. 
It may be useful, however, to look at one or two passages fur- 
ther on in the volume; as they furnish errors of a new species, 
that is, in historical allusions. On the eighty-first page of the 
translation, in a part answering to the forty-sixth section of the 
original, we read as follows. ‘‘ Much later still will fame de- 
sert Curius, Fabricius, Calatinus, the two Scipios, the two 
Africans, Maximus, Marcellus, Paullus, Cato, Lelius, innu- 
merable others.’’ ‘The mere English reader might be led, from 
common use in his language, to understand by the ‘‘two Afri- 
cans,’’ two natives of Africa, and naturally enough ask, who 
they are. In referring tothe Latin text, we find, ‘‘ duo Afri- 
canos.’’ But neither of the Scipios, who had the epithet ‘* Af- 
ricanus’”’ attached to his name, has ever, we believe, been 
called in English, Scipio ‘‘ the African,” but Scipio ‘‘ Africa- 
nus’; this honorable attributive being left untranslated. In 
some modern languages, this distinction may not be observed ; 
in English, it is believed to be abundantly established. It may 
be remarked, that we have here an example of the necessity of 
some comment, to render the allusions, which abound in these 
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dialogues, intelligible to all readers. Cicero, in referring to 
distinguished individuals in the Roman annals, when writing 
for the use of his own countrymen, would of course adopt the 
brief designations commonly employed at the time, and univer- 
sally unde ‘rstood; but which, in another age, and among anoth- 
er people, need some explanation, Thus, though i in the Roman 
story there are many Scipios mentioned, yet the “ duo Scipio- 
nes’ were most generally understood to mean the two broth- 
ers Publius and Cneus Scipio, whom Cicero calls ‘‘ duo fulmi- 
na nostri imperii,’’ and whose exploits and fall in Spain are re- 
corded by Livy, with surpassing beauty and force of language. 
The two Scipios, so celebrated for their wars in Africa, were 
the ‘*duo Africani.”’ 

Another historical passage, which we just notice, is on the 
eighty-fourth page of the translation, and in the forty-seventh 
section of the first book of the Latin. Here we read in the 
former place, ‘‘ Cleobis and Biton, the sons of the priestess 


Argia.”? In the original for the ‘‘ priestess Argia,” we find 


‘** Argia sacerdos,”’ that is, ‘‘ priestess of Argos 9 * Argia”’ 
being a national appellative. The name of this priestess was 
C ydippa. 

We do not care to follow up these strictures, but if more are 
wanted to maintain the judgment which we have passed upon 
the book, we promise that they shall be forthcoming in no 
stinted measure. Should the translator proceed with the work 
which he has begun, and give to the public other philosophical 
treatises of Cicero, which it seems he has in hand, he has our 
best wishes that he may present in future a more favorable 
sample of American scholarship. In the prosecution of his 
undertaking, the hints we have given may do him some good ; 
they certainly can do him no harm. We fully coincide in 
opinion with the illustrious scholar, whose letter appears in the 
preface to the volume, that ‘‘a good American translation of 


all Cicero’s works would be a jewel of great price.” 





oe See Se 


NOTE 


TO ARTICLE II, OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


Since the above article was written, an iron steamboat has 
been launched at Pittsburg, which, if the accounts of it that 
have been published are to be relied upon, may mark a new 
era in the history of steam navigation in the West. The whole 
of the hull of this boat, including the decks, being of iron, of 
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course this part of the vessel is incombustible, and great addi- 
tional security is afforded to the cargo. She is partitioned off 
into several water-tight divisions, and consequently is much 
less liable to sink from collision with a snag or other boat. ‘To 
compensate for her increased cost, she will outlast some half 
dozen boats of ordinary construction. And finally, she is said 
to draw much less water than any other boat of her size, that 
ever floated. 


Erratum. Page 130, line 12, for company, read occupancy. 
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A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language. Introductory 
Lessons. By Leonard Bliss, Jr., Professor of Belles-Lettres and His- 
tory in Louisville College, Kentucky. Louisville: Morton and Gris- 
wold, 1839, 12mo. pp. 73. 

This is a judiciously compiled manual of English Grammar for the use 
of very young beginners. The plan and arrangement are excellent, and 
seem to be better suited to give the young learner clear conce ptions of 
the principles of English Grammar, than most works that have fallen 
under our notice. The author states, that * it is presented to the public as 
introductory to a more comprehensive and complete treatise on the subject.’ 


An Improved System of Arithmetic, for the Use of Families, 
Schools, and Academies. By J. Olney, A. M., Author of a « Geography 
and Atlas,” “ National Preceptor,” “ History of the United States,” We. 
Se. Hartford: Canfield & Robbins. 24mo. pp. 312, 


HISTORY. 


History of the Christian Church, from the Ascension of Jesus 
Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. sy the Rev, Edward Bur- 
ton, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
First American Edition, with a Memoir of the Author, occasional 
Notes, and Questions, adapting it to the use of Schools and Colleges. 

by the Rev. G. W. Doane, Bishop of the Diocese of New Jersey. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 12mo. pp. 407, 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The Youth’s Sketch Book; with beautiful Engravings. Boston: 
William Crosby & Co. 16mo. pp. 224. 

Rollo’s Travels. By Jacob Abbott, Author of “Rollo Learning to 
Read,” and “Learning to Talk.” Boston: William Crosby & Co. 
I8mo. pp. 190. 

Rollo’s Correspondence. By Jacob Abbott. Boston: William 
Crosby & Co, 18imo. pp. 190. 

Peter Parley’s Wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky. New York : 
Samuel Colman. 16mo. pp. 208. 


———— 
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My Little Friends, a Selection of Useful Stories in Prose and Verse. 
By Mrs. Caroline Gilman. New York : Samuel Colman. 16mo. pp. 147. 

The Well-Bred Boy, or New School of Good Manners. Boston: 
William Crosby & Co, 12mo. pp. 94. 

Plants and Birds, illustrated with Colored Engravings ; for Young 
Children. Bya Lady. New York: Samuel Colman. 16mo. pp. 110, 

The Littke Haymakers. Boston: Freeman & Bolles. 18mo. pp. 107. 

Voyages and Adventures of Jack Halliard in the Arctic Ocean. 
Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor. 16mo. pp. 130. 

The Boy’s Talisman. A Christmas and New Year’s Gift. Boston : 
B. H. Greene. 18mo. pp. 133. 

The Boy’s Story Book; or Edward’s Holydays with his Cousins. 
Illustrated with 10 Engravings. Boston: Munroe & Francis, 16mo, 
pp. 350. 

The History of Sandford and Merton. By Thomas Day, Esq. A 
New Edition; revised throughout, and embellished with very nu- 
merous Engravings. New York: Charles S. Francis. Boston: J. H. 
Francis. 16mo. pp. 380. 

The Child’s Gem, for 1840. Edited by a Lady. New York: Sam- 
uel Colman. 32mo. pp. 143. 


LAW. 


Treatise on the Lien of Mechanics and Material Men in Pennsylva- 
nia, with the Acts of Assembly relating thereto; and various Forms of 
Claims. By Henry J. Sergeant, Esq. Philadelphia: J. Kay, Jr., & Co. 
Pittsburg: C. H. Kay & Co. 8vo. pp. 182. 

The ie rican Conveyancer, containing a large Variety of Legal 
Forms and Instruments Adapted to Popular Wants and Professional 
Use throughout the United States; together with Forms and Directions 
for Applicants under the Patent Laws of the United States, and the 
Insolvent Act of Massachusetts. By George 'T. Curtis, of the Boston 
Bar. Boston: C. C. Little & James Brown. 12mo. pp. 281. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering, Counsellor at Law. 
Vol. 21. Boston: C. C. Little & James Brown. 8vo. pp. 606. 

The most important Parts of Kent’s Commentaries, reduced to 
Questions and Answers. By Asa Kinne. New York: W. E. Dean. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Maine. 1822-1839. Portland: 
Colman & Chisholm. &vo. 

A Law Dictionary, adapted to the Constitution and Laws of the 
United States of America, and of the several States of the Union, with 
Reference to the Civil and other Systems of Foreign Law. By John 
Bouvier. In Two Vols. Philadelphia: T. & W. Johnson. 8vo. pp. 
dod & 622, 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Principles of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. By Marshall 
Hall, M.D. F. R.S., L. & E., &e. &e. First American Edition, re- 
vised and much enlarged, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D., &c. &c., and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D. &c. &c. Boston: C. C. Little & 
J. Brown. 8vo. pp. 724. 
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Anatomical, Pathological, and Therapeutic Researches on the Yel- 
low Fever of Gibraltar, of 1828: by P. Ch. A. Louis, Physician to the 
Hotel Dieu, &c. &c. Translated from the Manuscript, by G. C. Shat- 
tuck, Jr., M. D., Member of the Society for Medical Observation at 
Paris, &c. &c. &c. Boston: C. C, Litthe & J. Brown. 8vo. pp. 374. 

Medical and Topographical Observations upon the Mediterranean, 
and upon Portugal, Spain, and other Countries, with Engravings. Phil- 
adelphia: Haswell, Barrington, & Haswell. 8vo. pp. 212. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Infants; founded on recent Clinical 
Observations and Investigations in Pathological Anatomy, made at the 
Hospice des Enfans-Trouvés, with a Dissertation on the Viability of 
the Child, by C. M. Billard, M. D., &c., with Notes by Dr. Oliver of 
Angers. ‘Translated from the Third French Edition, with an Appen- 
dix, by James Stewart, M. D., New York. New York: Geo. Adlard. 
8vo. pp. 620. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Essay on the Laws of Trade, in reference to the Works of [nter- 
nal Improvement in the United State s. By Charles Ellet, Jr., Civil 
Engineer. Richmond: 8vo. pp. 284. 

The Young Woman’s Guide to Excellence. By Wm. A. Alcott, 
Author of the “ Young Man’s Guide,” &c., &c. Boston: George W. 
Light. 16mo, pp. + 356. 

The Beauties of Henry Clay; to which is added a Biographical and 
Critical Essay. New York: Edward Walker. 18mo. pp. 235. 

The People’s Own Book. By F. de la Mennais. Translated from 
the French by Nathaniel Greene. Boston: C. C. Little & J. Brown. 
18mo. pp. 188. 

Tea and Coffee, by W. A. Alcott. Author of the “ Young Husband,” 
“Young Wife,” &c. Boston: Geo. W. Light. I8mo. pp. 174. 

The Motle y Book ; a Series of Tales and Sketches of American 
Life. By the Author of “ Behemoth, a Legend of the Mound-Build- 
ers,” &c. With Illustrations by Dick, and others. Third Edition, 
revised. New York: Be njamin G. Trevett. Svo. pp. 190. 

The Beacon. By a Gentleman of Providence. Founded on Fact. 
Providence: B.'T. Albro. 18&mo. pp. 36. 

Evils and Abuses in the Naval and Merchant Service, Exposed ; 
with Proposals for their Remedy and Redress. By Wm. MeNally, 
formerly of the United States Navy. Boston: Cassady & March. 
12mo. pp. 202. 

Lectures on Phrenology, by George Combe, Esquire, including its 
Adaptation to the Present and Prospective Condition of the United 
States, with Notes, an Introductory Essay, and an Historical Sketch. By 
Andrew Boardman, Recording Secretary of the Phrenological _— ty 
of New York. New York: Samuel Colman. 12mo. pp. 389. 

The Portfolio of an Artist. 3y Rembrandt Peale. Philadelphia: 
Henry Perkins. 

The Canary-Bird Fancier. Philadelphia: Hirst & Dreer. 

Wilson’s American Ornithology, with Additions, ineluding the 
Birds described by Audibon, Bonaparte, Nuttall, and Richardson. Bos- 
ton: Otis, Broaders, & Co. 12mo. pp. 718. 

A Letter to Wm. E. Channing, D. D., on the subje ct of the Abuse 
of the Flag of the United States in the Island of Cuba, and the Ad- 
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vantage taken of its Protection in promoting the Slave Trade. By R. 
R. Madden, Author of “ Travels in the West Indies,” &c. &c. Bos- 
ton: W. D. Ticknor. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The Young Lady’s Companion, in a Series of Letters. By Margaret 
Coxe, Author of “ Botany of the Scriptures,” “ Wonders of the Deep,” 
&c. Columbus: Isaac N. Whiting. 12mo. pp. 342. 

Woman’s Mission. From the English Edition, with a Preface. By a 
Clergyman of Boston. Boston: William Crosby & Co. 16mo. 

The Liberty Bell. By Friends of Freedom. Boston: Published 
for the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Fair. 16mo. pp. 104. 

Flora’s Lexicon ; an Interpretation of the Language and Sentiments 
of Flowers, with an Outline of Botany, and a Poetical Introduction. 
By Catharine H. Waterman. Philadelphia: Hooker & Claxton. 
L2mo. pp. 252. 

The Philosophy of Human Life; being an Investigation of the 
Great Elements of Life; the Power, that Acts; the Will, that directs 
the Action; and the Accountability, or Sanctions, that influence the 
Formation of Voliticns; together with Reflections, adapted to the 
Physical, Political, Popular, Moral, and Religious Nature of Man. By 
Amos Dean, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Albany Medical 
College. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & Webb. 1839. 12mo. pp. 300. 

Essay on a Congress of Nations, for the Adjustment of International 
Disputes, and for the Promotion of Universal Peace without Resort to 
Arms. By John A. Bolles. Boston: Whipple & Damrell. 1839, 8vo. 
pp. 92. 

The Ohio Gazetteer and Traveller’s Guide ; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the several Towns, ‘Townships, and Counties, with their Water 
Courses, Roads, Improvements, Mineral Productions, &c. &c. ; together 
with an Appendix, or General Register, embracing ‘Tables of Roads and 
Distances, of Post Offices, their Location and Distance from the Cap- 
ital of the State, and of the United States ; of Works of internal Im- 
provement; of the several Officers of State, their Residence, &c. ; of 
the Colleges, and their Officers ; of Banks, their Officers and Capital, 
&c., &ce. Revised Edition. By Warren Jenkins. Columbus: Isaac 
N. Whiting. 1839, 12mo. pp. 546. 

It is impossible, without minute local information, to answer for the ac- 
curacy of a work of this kind. But, as far as we are able to form a judg- 
ment of its merit, it seems to us an extremely well composed and valuable 
manual. It belongs to a class of books deserving of all encouragement. 

Picture of Early Life, or Sketches of Youth. By Mrs. Emma C, 
Embury. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & Webb. 1839. pp. 310. 

The little stories, which fill this volume, are told in such a simple and 
natural style, that we have, while reading them,a strong impression of their 
being taken from real life. Their tendency is, to inculcate feelings of hu- 
manity and principles of virtue ; and they present many graphic scenes of 
the distresses to which the life of man is subjected in all the ranks of soci- 
ety. If we were inclined to find fault with the author for any thing, it 
would be for indulging too much in tales of sorrow, and thus drawing the 
picture of life in colors darker than the reality. 

The author expressly disclaims all pretensions to literary elegance; still 
it is but justice to her to remark, that her style is singularly graceful and 
pure, and that she shows uncommon taste in adapting it precisely to what- 
ever subject she is handling. 
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Aids to Reflection. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with the Author’s 
last Corrections. Edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq., M. A. To 
which is prefixed a Preliminary Essay, by John McV ickar, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Columbia College. New York: Sw ords, 
Stanford, & Co, 12mo. pp. 324. 


MUSIC. 


The Vocal School, or Pestalozzian Method of Instruction in the 
Elements of Music ; embracing a Practical and Philosophical Demon- 
stration of the Philosophy of the Scale, &c., &c. By H. W. Day. 
Boston: Otis, Broaders, & Co. 18mo. pp. 279. 

The Sacred Minstrel; a Collection of Psalm ‘Tunes, Chants, An- 
thems, Sentences, and Select Pieces ; Original, and Sele rected from Ap- 
proved Authors, Ancient and Modern. by N. D. Gould, Editor of the 
“ National Church Harmony,” &c. &c. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & 
Lincoln. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


A New Home; Who ’Il follow? or Glimpses of Western Life By 
Mrs. Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler. New York: Charles S. Fran- 
cis. 12mo. pp. 317. 

The Damsel of Darien. By the Author of “'The Yemassee,” Xc, 
&ec. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo._ pp. 

Nix’s Mate; an Historical Romance of America. By the Author of 
“ Athenia of Damascus.” New York: Samuel Colman. 12mo. 2 vols. 
pp. 

Margaret’s Bridal. Founded on Fact. Boston: Whipple & Dam- 
rell. 18mo. pp. 56. 

Confessions of a Schoolmaster. Andover: Gould, Newman, & 
Saxton. 18tno. pp. dls. 

The Lecturess, or Woman’s Sphere, By the Author of “ My Cousin 
Mary.” Boston: Whipple & Damrell. !8mo. pp. 124. 

Morton’s Hope, or the Memoirs of a Provincial. In 2 vols. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 12:mo 


Here is a work altogether unworthy of its author, whoever he may be. 
[1 bears abundant marks, on the one hand, of' his possessing talent and cul- 
ture, and, on the other, of his hav ing been at no pains to give the public 
the fair benefit of his capacities. The notion in his mind seems to have 
been like nothing more than that of another Vivian Grey; but this he has 
slurred and burlesqued to the very extreme verge of German license. 
Many ascene reads as if it had been thrown off at a ve nture, and sent to the 
press, because the compositor was waiting. ‘The plot is all as lame and dis- 
located as need be. About the end of the first quarter of the first volume, 
for instance, the hero tells of the hopes and disappointment of an early 
love. ‘*She took a slight ring from her finger, and we broke it between us. 
She tied my fragment ‘to a tress of her hair, and hung it round my neck. 
She kissed me fondly, and promised to be mine for ever. That raven 
braid, — that broken ring, — lie now before my eyes. They are all that re- 
mind me of thy plighted love, Mayflower.” This is cruelly pathetic, no 
doubt; but the reader’s distress is soothed, when he finds, at the end of the 
second volume, that, at the time of writing it, the hero was the happy lord 
of this perfidious Mayflower. It is plain, sthat the author has been at the 
German schools, and he appears to have there imbibed an admiration for 
very bad models, and especially a toleration for the habit of that class of 
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writers, not without credit in some quarters, in these whimsical days, who, 
when they put pen to paper, run for luck, throwing on their readers the re- 
sponsibility of making a meaning for what is not significant, or reconciling 
contradictions in what is. The autobiography of Colonel Waldron is in no 
wise redeemed from being unspeakably tiresome, by its large share of raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones adventures ; and his whole character is a mere mon- 
strosity, yet scarcely more so than those of his son and daughter-in-law. The 
episode of the heros intrigue with an actress at Prague, with his essay ata 
bandit’s life, make another most lugubrious piece of business. As to such 
matters as attention to proprieties of time and place, lizards are made to 
‘¢ shoot to and fro in the patches of sun-light,” (Vol. I. p. 25,) in the descrip- 
tion of a place within ten miles of Boston, i in which region, though it is 
true the animal has been seen, its shape is about as much known, from ac- 
tual observation, as that of the rhinoceros. “The Connecticut River” of 
Vol. I. page 244, is not “ the Connecticut ” of page 250. It is the Mohawk, 

if we understand the matter rightly (p. 253. ); and along its banks the hero’s 
progress is obstructed by “ cane-brakes,”’ (p. 249,) some degrees of latitude 
north of where any other observer has met with them. It was the laying of 
** exorbitant taxes’ by the mother country, that brought on the opposition 
of the New England people ; and, in a description of the ‘¢ Boston Massa- 
cre,’ that transaction is represented to have taken place at high noon, in 
opposition to the homely authority of that popular engraving, in which the 
moon over the old Brick Church makes so conspicuous an object. As to 
the sketches of foreign manners, we have but to hope, that they are no more 
correct than they are entertaining. If otherwise, the more is the pity. 

Yet one thing “ve to account for another; and if the German youth are 
really reared at the universities in such an atmosphere of beer, smoke, 

and blood, there is less occasion to be surprised at the figure which so many 
of them make, when, a few years later, they emerge as writers upon mat- 
ters of theology, philosophy , and art. 

After all, no one can read “ Morton’s Hope,” without perceiving it to 
have been written by a person of uncommon resources of mind and schol- 
arship. But this writing ad libitum will never do. It is simply deplorable 
and vexatious, that one so evidently qualified to do exceedingly good things, 
should, in this instance, have done a thing so exceedingly poor. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Address to the Literary Societies of Dartmouth College, on the 
Character and Influence of German Literature; delivered at Hanover, 
N. H., July 24, 1889. By A. H. Everett. Boston: H. L. Devereux. 
Svo. pp. 60. 

An Address before the Society for Religious Inquiry in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, August 6th, 1839. By the Rev. Joseph Tracey. Bos- 
ton: Crocker & Brewster. 8vo. pp. 28. 

The Wine Question. An Address to the Friends of 'Temperance in 
Connecticut. By Nathaniel Hewit, D. D., Pastor of the Bridgeport 
Congregational Church, and late General Agent of the American 
Temper: rance Society. 

Discourse on the Integrity of the Legal Character ; delivered be- 
fore the Law Academy of Philadelphia. ‘By Job R. T yson, Esq., One 
of the Vice-Provosts. Philadelphia: John C, Clark. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Address, delivered before the Vincennes Historical and Antiquarian 
Society, Feb. 22, 1839. By Judge Law. Louisville, Ky. 8vo. pp. 48. 

The Principle sand Tendencies of Democracy ; an Address, made 
in Belleville. St. Clair County, Illinois, July 4th, 1839. By J. M. Peck, 
of Rock Spring, Illinois. Belleville: J. R.Cannon. 1839. 8vo. pp. 11. 
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An Historical Discourse, delivered at the Celebration of the Second 
Centennial Anniversary of the First Baptist Church in Providence, 
Nov. 7th, 1839. By William Hague, Pastor of the Church. Provi- 
dence: B. Cranston, & Co. 12mo. pp. 192. 

An Oration on the Material Growth and Territorial Progress of the 
United States ; delivered at Springfield, Mass., on the 4th of July, 183). 
Ly Caleb Cushing. Springfield: Merriam, Wood, & Co. 8vo. pp. 32. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Poems; by William Thompson Bacon. New Haven: B. & W. 
Noyes. 8vo. pp. 212. 

The Poet; a Metrical Romance of the Seventeenth Century. A 
Keepsake for 1840. By W. J. Walker. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart. 

The Poet’s Tribute. Poems of William B. Tappan. Boston: D. 
S. King. 16mo. pp. 325. 


This volume, in the costly and tasteful style of its mechanical execution, 
takes rank with the New Year’s Gift-Books, though this purpose is not an- 
nounced. It is chiefly composed of short pieces upon moral and devotional 
subjects. We certainly cannot undertake to commend them as being ina high 
style of poetry. But they have an easy flow of versification, and the tone of 
feeling which pervades them is so excellent, -- so sincere, so fervent, deli- 
cate, charitable, and modest, — that we have been led on, from page to page, 
through the greater part of the volume, and have derived from it more pleas- 
ure than we have often owed to works of much higher pretension. 


Calidore ; a Legendary Poem, by William J. Pabodie. Boston: 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & Webb. 8vo. pp. 48. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 


“The Latest Form of Infidelity” Examined. <A Letter to Mr. An- 
drews Norton, occasioned by his “ Discourse before the Association of 
the Alumni of the Cambridge Theological School,” on the 19th of 
July, 1839. By an Alumnus of that School. Boston: James Munroe 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 160. 

Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled “*The Latest Form of Infidel- 
ity’ Examined.” By Andrews Norton. Cambridge: John Owen. 
1839. 8vo. pp. 72. 

The Teacher Taught; an Humble Attempt to make the Path of the 
Sunday School Teacher Straight and Plain. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. 18mo. pp. 396. 

A Wreath for the Tomb; or Extracts from Eminent Writers on 
Death and Eternity ; with an Introductory Essay and Sermon on the 
Lessons taught by Sickness. By Professor Edward Hitchcock, of 
Amherst College. Ainherst: J.S.& C. Adams. 16mo. pp. 250. _ 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons; illustrating the Perfections of 
God in the Phenomena of the Year. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, 
D. D., Ruthwell, Scotland. With important Additions, and some Mod- 
ifications to adapt it to American Readers, by F. W. P. Greenwood. 
In 4 volumes. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & Webb. 12mo. 

The Future Life of the Good. Boston: Joseph Dowe. 12mo. 
pp. 108. 
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The Sunday School the Patriot’s Hope. By Jason Whitman. 
Portland : S. H. Colesworthy. 18mo. pp. 90. 

The Fruit of the Spirit. By Geo. W. Bethune, D. D., Minister of 
the Third Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia. Second Edition. 
Philadelphia: J. Whetham. 12mo. pp. 210. 

Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah ; with a new Translation. By Albert Barnes. In 
Three Vols. New York: Robinson & Franklin. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 8vo. 

Christian Morality; or a Series of Discourses on the Decalogue. 
By John W. Chickering, Pastor of the High-Street Church, Portland, 
Me. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. pp. 257. 

The Bible an All-Sufficient Guide. By a Member of the Hamp- 
shire Association. Northampton: W. A. Hawley. 382mo. pp. 64. 

The Life and Death of a Faithful Minister. A Discourse, delivered 
May 10th, 1839, at the Interment of the Rev. Sylvester G. Pierce, Pas- 
tor of the First Congregational! Church in Methuen. By Samuel C. 
Jackson, Pastor of the West Church in Andover, 8vo. pp. 24. 

A Sermon preached at the Request of the Board of Managers of the 
American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, May 20th, 1839. By S 
S. Schmucker, D. D. 12mo. pp. 32. 

Universalism a Modern Invention and not according to Godliness. 
By Andrew Royce, Acting Pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Williamstown. Second Edition, with an Examination of certain Re- 
views. Boston: Whipple & Damrell. 18mo. 

The Museum of Religious Knowledge, designed to illustrate Reli- 
gious Truth. Edited by Marcus E. Cross. Philadelphia: J. Whet- 
ham. 12mo. pp. 264. 

The Sacred Wreath; or Characters and Scenes of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, illustrated by distinguished Writers of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. Philadelphia: Orrin Rogers. 18mo. 

The Gift; or True and False Charity distinguished. Boston : 
American Sunday School Union. 1&mo. pp. 90. 

A Farewell Discourse to the Children in his Society, delivered in 
Harvard Church, Charlestown, June 23d, 1839. By James Walker. 
Cambridge: Metcalf, Torrey, & Ballou. 18mo. pp. 24. 

A Discourse delivered in Harvard Church, Charlestown, July 14th, 
1839, on taking leave of his Society. By James Walker. Published 
by Request, for the Use of his Society. Cambridge: Metcalf, Torrey, 
& Ballou. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Discourses and Discussions in Explanation and Defence of Unitari- 
anism. By Orville Dewey, Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, in 
New York. Boston: Joseph Dowe. 12mo. pp. 307. 

Letters to an Only Daughter on Confirmation, being a Manual for 
the Youth of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rev. J. L. Blake, 
D.D. Philadelphia: Joseph Whetham. 16mo. pp. 216. 

A Defence of the Cosmogony of Moses. By J. Horwitz, M. D. 
Baltimore: Richard J. Maschett. 8vo. pp. 31. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Memoranda of Foreign Travel, containing Notices of France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy. By Robert J. Breckenridge. Philadel- 
phia: Joseph Whetham. 12mo._ pp.342. 

Glimpses of the Old World; or Excursions on the Continent, and 
in the Island of Great Britain. By the Rev. John A. Clark, Rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Wm. Marshall & 
Co. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 479, 471. 

Society, Manners, and Politics in the United States; being a Series 
of Letters on North America. By Michael Chevalier. Translated 
from the Third Paris Edition, by T. G. Bradford. Boston: Weeks, 
Jordan, & Co. 1839. pp. 467. 


Mr. Bradford has executed his task in a very faithful and able manner. 
He has translated the valuable work of M. Chevalier into fluent and elegant 
English, omitting only afew passages, which have no interest in this coun- 
try. In some cases he has substituted, in the statistical statements, the re- 
sults of information obtained since Chevalier’s book was written, for those 
that are given in the French, and thus added not a little to its value as an 
authoritative work in the United States. The manner in which the work 
has been presented to the public, in respect both to literary and ty pographi- 
cal execution, is deserving of the highest praise. 











